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PREFACE 


P OSTERITY usually ranks the world’s great 
men into two bold categories, those that were 
good and those that were bad. Individuals of 
intermediate hue seldom ‘ live The good merit 
confirmation of their virtue, or alternatively, exposure 
of their imposture. ’The bad must be condemned. 
In a few cases, perhaps, a claim may be advanced that 
they were impelled by some circumstance of health or 
of environment over which they had no control, and 
by reason of which they might fairly be entitled to 
extenuation or exoneration. ’These are some of the 
questions I have ventured to investigate. 

As far as possible I have gone to original sources for 
the essential data, either contemporary publications or 
personal manuscripts, letters, and diaries. Some of the 
material thus gleaned is here published for the first 
time. To the many people who have so willingly given 
me access to this material, or assistance in its dis¬ 
covery, I offer my sincere thanks. Especially am I 
indebted to Colonel John Murray, Mr. John Drink- 
water, Sir D’Arcy Power, Professor Geoffrey Callender 

Mr. Johnston Abraham, Dr. K. J. Franklin of Oxford’ 
and the Duke of Bronte. 

I also thank the officials of the British Museum and 

the Public Record Office, and Mr. Le Fanu, the 

* * 
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Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons, for their 
assistance in searching out various references, and 
especially am I grateful in this respect to Mr. Shields, 
the Librarian of the British Medical Association, 

whose help was invaluable. 

The frontispiece illustration is reproduced by the 

kind permission of The Barbers Company. 

Some of these studies have previously appeared as 
articles in various magazines, including the Quarterly 
^Review, London; the Annals of Medical History , New 
York • and the Sydney Bulletin. I have revised and 
rewritten them for Z purposes of this book. To 
Colonel John Murray, Mr. Paul Hoeber, and Mr. S. 
H Prior, respective editors of these magazines, I am 
indebted for permission to reproduce the material 


^The Medical Life of Lord Nelson ’ has been read at 
the monthly meeting at the Princess Elizabeth of York 
Hospital for Children, and the chapter entitled 
‘ Doctors and Tradesmen * was incorporated in a paper 
upon the history of occupational diseases, read at the 

Royal Society of Medicine. 


James Kemble 


London, W. i 
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BYRON 

T HE height of the rung attained by any man on 

the ladder of success depends not solely on his 
own endeavours, but largely on the chances or 
circumstances of what is generally called Fate. Of 
these circumstances, his physical endowments play a 
great and fundamental part. And if, with their gifts 
in this regard, the gods have been ungenerous or un¬ 
kind, the wise doctor, duly attentive, still may improve 

the defects or allay them. In this light we should 
contemplate Byron. 

He was bom in Holies Street, Cavendish Square, 
with a bad heredity and good prospects. His Scots 
mother had returned from France only just in time for 
her son to be bom an Englishman. Her fortune had 
been dissipated by the irresponsible prodigality of his 
father, ‘ Mad Jack ’ Byron. Yet, with a fitness which 
became her royal blood and a caution bred of her 
Scots upbringing, she engaged John Hunter, the most 
distinguished surgeon of the day, as her accoucheur. 
Soon after, mother and son were obliged to repair to 
the remotenesses of Aberdeen, there to live in an 
environment of poverty and Puritanism. Then, upon 

1 I 
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the death of his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord Byron, 
whose son and grandson had accommodatingly pre¬ 
deceased him, * the little boy at Aberdeen , at the age 
of ten, inherited the barony and two large estates. 

As a child Byron displayed quite extraordinary in¬ 
telligence. He was gentle, affectionate, and genuinely 
respectful. His disposition was such that he accepted 
praise and expected success as if they were no more 
than his rights. As he grew older, he became possessed 
of ambition loftier than the highest hopes of most men. 
He posed before the brilliant mirror of his ambition 
in such grand roles as that of Saviour of Greece. He 
wished to stand, one day, as a Colossus high and alone 
on a headland, where all the world should pass, admire, 
and marvel. This ambition, with his powers of 
application and extraordinary talents, should have 
vouchsafed him success in almost any sphere. But he 
was lame. And the existence of his deformed foot not 
only completely changed the course of his life, but 
altered his whole mental outlook and lus attitu e 
towards his fellow-men. It prevented his pursuing 
the nobler and more adventurous course which he had 
planned ; he lost much of his enthusiasm in life, and 
allowed himself to drift into less ambitious and easier- 
going channels. He gave up the struggle against fate 
Ind decided to sail life’s sea, while yet he could, with 
‘ Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm . or 
there were many facets to Byron’s disposition. Along 
with his purposeful application and determination to 
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achieve success, there were also the instincts of the 
lotus-eater* He possessed a germ of the superb 
hedonist, of le bon viveur et le grand flaneur . Duty is 
a tithe which Convention levies on Liberty, and one 
which Byron found a little irksome, for, in spite of the 
zeal, with which he goaded himself in his early en¬ 
deavours to attain his laudable ambitions, he some¬ 
times broke out in open revolt against the demands of 
a conventional career: 


O, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty* 

4 

His lameness to a large extent precluded him, as a 
youth, from successful competition in manly pursuits. 
This meant that he had, as the years passed by, less 
and less contact with men. He made very few men 
friends, derived little pleasure from their company, 
and often indeed felt ill at ease with them. Hobhouse, 
however, was an intimate and a lifelong friend ; and 
of Shelley, Byron wrote r ‘ You were all brutally mis¬ 
taken about Shelley, who was, without exception, the 
best and least selfish man I ever knew. I never knew 
one who was not a beast in comparison. 5 But it was 
not rugged virility in Shelley which called forth this 
eulogy. Lack of association "with men soon fostered 
an actual antipathy to them. Trelawny says : * Byron 
thought all men rogues, and put no trust in any/ So 

3 
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he turned his attention to the ladies. With women he 
found a sphere of association in which no strictures on 
his activities occurred. He was inordinately success¬ 
ful, conquering at a glance ; no man could be his 
rival, and his success to some extent palliated the pain 
which deformity had inflicted on his pride. Realizing 
that Destiny, with her inexplicable perversity, had 
decreed for him a line of life other than that of his own 
choice, that he could never be a leader of men, another 
Ajax or a Hercules, he applied himself to perfecting 
the role of the courtier, and to excelling in the arts of 
the drawing-room. His Narcissism, which had found 
expression as a boy, in his carving his name, wherever 
he could on tree or stone, now fed on the flatteries of 
feminine adulation. Many women still regard Byron 
as a man’s man, but I fear their vision is blurred by 
the same dazzling light of adoration, which blinded the 
eyes of all the fair ladies of his own time. Rather did 
he become a lady’s man, always ready with a pretty 
compliment, ever quick in charming repartee. Leigh 
Hunt frequently upbraided him for his effeminacy. 

Yet, while pursuing this line of life into which his 
fate had cast him, he seems to have retained at least 
some of his longing for approval in more virile accom¬ 
plishments. He clothed his account of his playing for 
the Harrow eleven against Eton, in very patent hyper 
bole ; and his feat in swimming the Hellespont he 
never tired of recounting. But the existence of his 
deformity not only changed the course of his life, it 
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also essentially altered his philosophy. Trelawny avers 
that ‘ his lameness certainly helped to make him 
sceptical, cynical, and savage ’; while Byron himself 
wrote that ‘ It requires great natural goodness of dis¬ 
position to conquer the. corroding bitterness, that de¬ 
formity engenders in the mind, and which sours one to 
all the world \ This cynicism grew with the years. 

His earlier loves had all the glamour of idealism and 
the lustre of sincerity. First there was Mary Duff, then 
Margaret Parker. When they were left behind, and he 
came to Newstead Abbey, there was Mary Chaworth 

just over the way at Annesley, and it was of her he 
wrote: 

I have a passion for the name of Mary, 

For once it was a magic sound to me. 

He rigidly adhered to the rule of being off with the old 
love before being on with the new. Lady Caroline 
Lamb waxed and waned ; to be followed by Lady 
Oxford, then by Lady Frances Webster. Next com¬ 
menced the attachment to Augusta, his half-sister. 
Then Annabella Millbanke comes upon the scene. 
Annabella was a blue-stocking, not unattractive in 
appearance, though cold and aloof, pure and pedantic. 
Byron admired her; then married her. But as the 

little French ladies say: £tre admiri ce n'est rien, 
taffaire c'est d'etre aime. 

His marriage came to an end as inglorious as it was 
inevitable, and, with its utter failure, he saw the last 

5 
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of his youthful illusions vanish, his final ideal shattered* 
Still only twenty-eight years old, he left England for 
the last time, and after contemplating the life ahead of 
him as an exile and an outcast, he decided, thence¬ 
forth, to desert convention’s idols to court eudemon- 
ism. No longer would he strive to direct the events 
of his life ; Destiny may lead him where she wished, 
and Byron, the fatalist, would grasp what pleasures he 
could as he wandered on. When he left the storm of 
England’s protest for the peaceful sunsets of Geneva, 
there Claire Clairmont was waiting to be conquered. 
Although, subsequently, the apathy on his part became 
so pronounced, and the aversion on hers so acute, it 
was at this time that Byron whispered his soft avowal: 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 


Is thy sweet voice to 



A series of passing amours followed with various 
women in Venice, several of whom were of inferior 
station. Of these, Marianna Segati, the linen-draper’s 
wife, is the most memorable. Then came his last love, 
Teresa, la Contessa di Guiccioli. By now, however, 
his amorous adventures were being pursued not with 
the pure zeal of a worshipper or the unselfish gallantry 
of a courtly hedonist, but partly to afford some satis¬ 
faction to his pride, when conquests in more ambitious 

fields were denied him. 
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Byron developed a very deep-seated resentment 
towards children. On this subject he wrote to 
Augusta : ‘ I abominate the sight of them so much 
that I have always had the greatest respect for the 
character of Herod.’ His attitude to Medora, his 
daughter by Augusta, and to Allegra, his child by 
Claire Clairmont, is a psychological study in itself. 
However, in the case of Ada, the child of his marriage, 
he retamed for her to the last a most engrossing affec- 
tion. A curious sidelight upon his attitude towards 
children is cast by his hints of fear to Annabel la, lest 
their children be bom with his deformity. It is only 
to be deplored that more enamoured couples, who 
marry in spite of hereditary imperfections, do not 
exercise this forethought, before so light-heartedly 
bringing children into this world, who may be con¬ 
genitally handicapped for life. None of the poet’s 
children, however, showed any deformity. Inciden¬ 
tally, all three were daughters, a contingency which 
rather looks like a prank of Nemesis. It is an interesting 

conjecture what Byron’s attitude would have been 
towards a son. 

A proclivity to consanguineous attractions appears 
in Byron’s family. His grandfather, Admiral John 
Byron, married a first cousin ; so did his uncle, the 
fifth lord’s son. Augusta married her first cousin. 
Medora had two children by her brother-in-law, John 
Trevanion. Margaret Parker and Mary Chaworth, 
both of whom the poet loved most profoundly, were 
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his cousins. In the case of Byron and Augusta, there 
was an extraordinarily strong temperamental tie along 
with the physical attraction. The haven of solace 
which Augusta afforded when the fierce blasts of con- 
tuincly raged round him from every quarter can account 
for their attachment and condone their indiscretion. 

Although Byron had become reconciled to the fate 
that had sent him into the world a cripple, yet, with 
the passing of years, he was again attacked by an 
insidious return of his instinctive longing for the con¬ 
ventional public’s approval, and by a desire to start 
again his thwarted life. Prometheus strains again upon 
his chains ; the vulture of ambition still torments him. 
He roused himself from his lotus-eating in Italy, and 
set out to deliver Greece ; he disciplined his mind m 
martial routine, and hardened his body with the 
rigours of the barracks. Indeed, a noble pose ! But 
he now lacked the knowledge of men and the confidence 
in himself, which were necessary to dominate and lead 
his hired squadrons. There was neither efficiency nor 
respect in his camp, and his part in the campaign was 

a miserable failure. 

This, then, was the influence of a physical defect on 
one man’s life and temperament. Had it not been for 
his lameness, Byron might have proved one of Britain s 
illustrious soldiers instead of her most accomplished 
lover. In what a different vein his verses might then 

have been. _ . . , 

Now what was the nature of this deformity ot tne 
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foot, which had so fundamental an effect on Byron ? 
In the first place, it was certainly present from birth. 
His mother, writing from Aberdeen to his aunt, Mrs. 
Leigh, at 39 Brompton Row, Knightsbridge, when 
Byron was three years old, asks her to obtain a satis¬ 
factory surgical boot for ‘ George ’. She requests that 
John Hunter, the surgeon, be consulted again on the 
matter, as he had seen the foot at birth, and had stated 
that, by the wearing of an appropriate boot, there 
should be little disability thereafter. Mrs. Leigh saw 
Hunter, had the boot made according to his directions, 
and sent it to Aberdeen. Moreover, Byron himself, 
when his mother, in a fit of her frequent violent temper, 
stigmatized him as ‘ a lame brat replied with pre¬ 
cocious but characteristic adroitness, * I was bom so, 
mother.’ Infantile paralysis and post-natal injury to 
the foot can therefore be ruled out. Secondly, there 
has been controversy as to which foot was the lame one. 
Gentleman Jackson, Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Sheldrake, the 
instrument-maker, and the Countess Guiccioli, de¬ 
clared that it was the left foot. His mother, Hobhouse, 
and Thomas Moore asserted positively that it was the 
right. Trelawny alone says that both feet were 
affected. Byron himself always spoke of his lame 
* foot ’, never ‘ feet ’. 

Now Gentleman Jackson, Byron’s boxing tutor and 
sincere admirer, would, I think, be inclined to consider 
it was the left, for he would presume that the right, by 
far the more important leg in boxing, was unaffected. 


o 
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The Leigh Hunts and Byron did not at any time get 
on well together. Byron contrived to have as little 
contact as possible with the family. Although he had, 
from pity, given them the use of the ground floor of 
his house at Pisa, in which to live, often weeks passed 
without their seeing one another. Mrs. Leigh Hunt 
had therefore no special opportunities for observation 
or privileged authority to speak. Sheldrake’s state¬ 
ments are savoured with the insincere assurance of an 
egotistical mountebank. He cannot be relied upon. 
But Teresa, Contessa di Guiccioli, should have known. 
Yet she, charming little golden-haired girl, was so 
delightfully impetuous and superbly romantic that, in 
writing her Recollections of her amoroso , she displayed 
small interest in such an orthopaedic detail. She saw 
Byron through a rose-tinted glass, and only looked in 
his eyes. As for Trelawny, his account, as shall be 
shown later, is vitiated by the exaggeration which grows 
on malice and the inconsistency which is the conse¬ 
quence of insufficient information. Hobhouse, on the 
other hand, gives a sane and unbiased story of one 
whom he knew intimately all his life. Moore verified 
his own impression by consulting several friends before 
recording his opinion. In any case, I always think 
that a mother’s statements in these matters are worth 
all the rest put together. It was the right foot, and that 
alone, which was affected. 

As to the actual type of this congenital deformity there 

are two likely possibilities i one that it was a club-foot 
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—that is, some form of talipes, and the other that 
it was Little’s disease—that is, spastic paraplegia. The 
latter is an ingenious suggestion, which was recently 
made; but it is difficult to reconcile with the facts, 
Little’s disease is almost invariably associated with a 
greater or lesser degree of mental deficiency, and this 
is irreparable ; it usually affects both lower limbs, and, 
curiously enough, is much less common in the first¬ 
born than in some subsequent child of a large family. 
Moreover, had this been the cause of Byron’s lameness, 
it would certainly have been impossible for him to have 
played cricket for Harrow against Eton, as he did in 
1805. As Trelawny gives a rather lengthy account of 
Byron s deformity, he seems to have been most fre¬ 
quently, and indeed sometimes exclusively, quoted as 

the authority on this condition. In his book of 1858 
he writes; 

Both feet were clubbed and his legs withered to 
the knee—the form and features of an Apollo, with 
the feet and legs of a sylvan satyr.’ 

Then, in 1878, he republished his book, and substi- 
tuted this passage: 

It was caused by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the Doctors call “ Tendon Achilles ” 
that prevented his heels resting on the ground and 
compelled him to walk on the fore part of his feet; 
except this defect his feet were perfect.’ 
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In both editions Trelawny then goes on to make 
some conflicting and completely contradictory state¬ 
ments. He says : 

‘ The right foot was most distorted [sic] and it 
had been made worse in his boyhood by vain efforts 
to set it right. He told me that for several years he 
wore steel splints, which so wrenched the sinews 
and tendons of his legs, that they increased his 
lameness : the foot was twisted inwards [sic], only 
the edge touched the ground and that leg was shorter 
than the other. His shoes were peculiar—very high 
heeled with soles uncommonly thick on the inside 
and pared thin on the outside—the toes were stuffed 

with cotton wool.’ 

He also describes Byron’s gait; but significantly 
states that, in the description, he is merely quoting 

the words of friends in London. 

The gross incongruities and direct contradictions in 
these statements are all too obvious. When it is 
remembered, further, that Trelawny only first met 
Byron two years before his death, that he had a ven¬ 
detta against him, and that he only saw the feet once, 
namely, on the fifth or sixth day—he is uncertain 
which—after death, then it may be seen how little 
reliance can be placed on any word of his. A descrip¬ 
tion, especially that of a layman, based upon the 
appearance after death, when post-mortem manipula¬ 
tion and contracture so readily distort the true 

12 
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deformity, has to be accepted with considerable reserve. 
If it is to be accepted at all, then these statements 
point to the presence of club-foot rather than to 
Little’s disease. As confirmatory evidence of this 
diagnosis there are the reports of Millingen, the most 
efficient of the whole incompetent pack of physicians, 
who surrounded Byron’s bedside at the end. In his 
Memoirs he writes : 

* The foot was deformed and turned inwards ; 
and the leg was smaller and shorter than the sound 
one [sic]. Although Lord Byron preferred attri¬ 
buting his lameness to the unskilful treatment of a 

sprained ankle, there can be little or no doubt that 
he was bom club-footed.’ 

All the contemporary accounts that I have consulted 

refer to the foot being thrown forwards on to the toes 

—that is equinus deformity, or bent inwards— that is 

varus deformity; many of them mention the com¬ 
bination of these. 

Most significant evidence as to the nature of the 
deformity is afforded by the two boots, once worn by 
Byron, and now in the possession of Colonel John 
Murray, the great-grandson of his publisher. Both be 
it noted are for the right foot. The smaller of the 
two was made when Byron was about eleven years of 
age; the larger when he was about eighteen. There 
is no raised heel on either of them, a single piece of 
eather forming the bottom, as on a tennis shoe. This 
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is wedged the whole length from toe to back, being 
raised from three-eighths to one-half of an inch on 
the outside, thus indicating the varus element in the 
deformity* The soft leather tops of the boots extend 
right up to the knee* I came to the definite conclusion, 
after carefully examining each boot, that it was worn 
on the deformed foot with an outer shoe or boot drawn 
over it. The outer shoe could then be more or less 
symmetrical with that for the sound foot. Such shoes 
were probably worn by Byron from about the age of 
eleven onwards. The proofs that these were merely 
inner boots are : first, though the uppers show evidence 
of much wear, the soles are absolutely unmarked by 
contact with the ground ; secondly, over the instep 
of the larger of the boots there are well-marked trans¬ 
verse corrugations, which have been impressed there 
by the laces of the covering shoe ; thirdly, the boots 
have been finished devoid of a toe-cap, so that the toes 
projected free from the boot. Such a boot could not 
be worn except when covered by an outer shoe or 
boot. A pair of lasts is preserved at Nottingham, said 
to have been used for the making of Byron s shoes. 
The explanation of their bilateral symmetry is, I think, 
that they represent the feet after correction of the 
deformity of the right foot by first putting on the inner 
boot. I am therefore, after considering all the evidence, 
convinced that Byron’s lameness was due to congenital 
club-foot of the talipes equino-varus type , affecting 
the rightTfoot only* It is just possible there was some 
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degree of acquired compensatory talipes equinus of the 
left foot. 


Then for that most interesting story and the hitherto 
unfathomed nature of his last and fatal illness. 1 


Established at his headquarters at Missolonghi, from 
which he was to direct his campaign for the freedom 
of Greece, Byron suddenly and without warning, on 
February 15th, 1824, fell into a fit. 2 I should have 
liked to have discovered this fit to have been either 
apoplectic or uraemic in nature ; but after deliberating 
upon all the accounts of the attack—Parry’s, Millin- 
gen s, Galt s, Gamba’s, and Bruno’s—I have come to 


the conclusion that it must really have been of the 

through Colonel John Murray’s kindness I have the original 
manuscript written in Italian by Francesco Bruno, and signed on 
April 26th, 1824, hy him and by Julius MiJlingen, Enrico Treibcr, 
and Lucca Vaya. Prince Mavrocordato, commanding the Greek 
torces, also added his signature. The title page states that it is the 


Relatione storica della fatale malattia 
Dell’ Onorevolissimo Lord Noel Byron 
_ Pari d’ Inghilterra ect. ect. 

oil apertura anatomica del di lui rispettabile cadavere. 
Fatta da Francesco Bruno suo Medico, e Chirgo. particolare. 

Missolongi.” 

differences in the accounts given by the various 
writera on his last illness. I have used this account of Bruno’s as 

aUth >° rl 5 y ’ . first \ becausc it was written within a few 
thl r B ^ ron s death, and secondly, because it is signed by all 
w ^ doctors who attended him. Several passages I have 

thL oth^r hteralIy ’ and ? g lv e them here in full. Evidence from 

to como e f pecialIy , from Millingen, has also been used 
> . mpare W)f h and to supplement Bruno’s statements. 

whi^h I wfV™ ? , thCr f Z ere five fits - In another manuscript 
L^dBvro^*. Colonel Murray marked ‘ Medical account of 

s last illness by Francesco Bruno, his physician ’ in 

tfmthfs handwriting, but undated and not signed, he states 

of a monfh ’ ^K eP r' e ? Sy wa * ^peated four times in the space 
a month . This fact is very little known, so I record it here. 
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epileptic type. The day after it he was weak ; but 
otherwise was unaffected. But this is certain ; the fit 
was the herald of his rapid decline. He was never the 
same man physically again. He suffered from palpita¬ 
tion, faintness, 4 frequent vertigos \ and flashes before 
the eyes—a rising blood pressure. Temperamentally 
he became spiritless and melancholy. 

Then on a wet and miserable Friday, April 9th, less 
than two months after the fit occurred,, Byron returned 
soaked through from a ride with Count Gamba. Had 
he ridden all the way home, instead of sitting in his 
wet things in an open boat, taken a steaming bath and 
a hot rum toddy, events at Missolonghi might yet have 
taken a different turn. But no ! That evening his 
headache and sweating, and alternate feeling of heat 
and cold, bespoke the chill he had sustained. The 
next day he rose from bed at his usual hour and went 
riding again, notwithstanding the fever and pains all 
over the body. He rode in a wet saddle withal. The 
quaint belief dies hard that disease may be dispelled 
by undertaking some arduous exertion or Spartan 
exposure, or by having drastic cold baths. Bed, a 
mustard foot-bath, a Spanish onion, and a little 
quinine are far more effective. That evening Byron 
felt worse, and had a headache so severe that he 
described it as * agonies *. Dr. Francesco Bruno, his 
personal physician, was then summoned. He diag¬ 
nosed a ‘ common cold y from the chill, and prescribed 
antimony powders, which induced sweating. 
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On the following day, the Sunday, Byron rode again, 
and for the last time. He returned to bed much worse. 
Bruno suggested bleeding ; but so extreme was Byron’s 
abhorrence of blood-letting that the terms of his refusal 
left no room for persuasion. Instead he took a cold 
bath and a heroic dose of castor-oil. He then had 
leeches applied to the temples, the bleeding from 
which was only stanched with difficulty. On April 12th 
he got up and had another cold bath. The fever abated 
a little, and there was some sweating. He ate little 
food, but took the yolk of egg and some bread with 
relish. At night he was given a dose of henbane to 
induce sleep. The development of rheumatic fever 
was hinted at. Next day the symptoms were much 
more severe. He was greatly distended with flatulence, 
his tongue was dirty, the fever increased, and the pains 
in the head, muscles, and bones became more dis¬ 
tressing. The pulse was hard [riie], rapid, and full. 
Bruno mentions the fact that on this evening Millingen 
visited Byron ; but Millingen himself writes that this 
was a social and in no way a professional call. On the 
14th Byron again insisted on getting up. What a 
difficult patient he was ! How timorous a doctor 1 
Later Bruno visited the patient again, asking Millingen 
to accompany him in consultation. 1 He hoped that 
by their joint persuasion his sanguivolent entreaties 
might be more fruitful. Byron, however, angrily 

t '•H ^ _ _ 4 k- own account he states that he was first called 

in, in consultation, on April 15th. 

2 
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refused bleeding, and acrimoniously retorted that ‘ less 
slaughter has been affected by the warrior’s lance, than 
by the physician’s lancet ’. Temporarily to escape the 
importunacy of the doctors, he agreed to take scam- 
mony and aloes, and then some aniseed. Soon after 
he vomited a great deal of whitish fluid. On the 
following day the temperature showed another rise. 
At times there was some sweating. A great thirst 
afflicted him, and some delirium appeared. The 
patient’s consent to blood-letting was persistently 
sought, and with the utmost zeal. Bruno mingled 
tears with his entreaties, Millingen applied threats, 
and even Battista Falcieri, his trusty servant, was asked 
to use his persuasive powers. Like many another 
patient, he would submit to medicines, calomel, colo- 
cynth, tamarind, cream of tartar, hyoscyamine, 
anything ; but the knife, no ! He asked Millingen to 
fetch him a witch from the village, that she might 
exorcise the curse and cure his disease. Millingen had 
no difficulty in capturing the old party ; but as Byron 
made no further reference to the subject, she was not 
bidden to the bedside. Still, I doubt if even a witch 
would have been of much avail. Certainly Byron was 
always extremely superstitious ; he considered Sundays 
and Fridays most unlucky days. The prophecy of his 
boyhood that he must beware his thirty-seventh year 
was always a source of anxious misgivings to him. He 
should therefore have been a satisfactory subject for 
witchery. But he was evidently afflicted now by 
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something more than a mere visitation of devils. That 
evening he had a ‘ violent spasmodic coughing which 
caused vomiting ’. This brief attack is the only occasion 
on which a cough is mentioned the whole illness through. 
In the night twitchings of the fingers developed. 

On the 16th, the Friday, after a week’s illness, 
Byron’s resistance to the doctors’ desire to bleed him 
was overcome. Bruno threatened him with pneumonia 
if he did not consent to be bled. Millingen, knowing 
his dread of madness, expatiated on the risks of the 
onset of insanity. Eventually a pound of blood was 
withdrawn, Byron crying out during the whole opera¬ 
tion for the vein to be closed. There was not only 
no relief after the first bleeding, but he was decidedly 
worse. Soon his temperature rose, there was increasing 
restlessness, and at times delirium. Bruno states that 
the operation was repeated and another pound of 
blood removed two hours later. Millingen only men¬ 
tions one bleeding that day. After the second bleeding 
Bruno says he was relieved, more restful, and that he 
slept a little. The relief, however, was short-lived, 
and ere long the doctors were asking for more blood. 
The next day he was bled again, once according to 
Bruno, twice according to Millingen. There is some 
inconsistency in the various reports as to the actual 
times at which the phlebotomies were carried out. 
Gamba states that Byron was first bled on the 17th, 
and then twice, followed by a further bleeding the 
next day. Trelawny, recording Fletcher’s account, 
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speaks of blood-letting on the 17th for the first time, 
repeated the following day. All accounts are agreed, 
however, that there were three phlebotomies. Over 
‘ two pounds ’ of blood were withdrawn in all. Bruno 
punctuates almost every remark with a request for 
further bleeding. 

The temperature was still above normal, and the 
symptoms were such that the physicians became 
‘ alarmed by appearances of inflammation of the 
brain Yet they saw him get up at three o clock in 
the afternoon, and, with the aid of two servants, walk 
into the adjacent room. Millingen proposed applying 
blisters to the legs 5 but when Byron objected, said he 
would put them on above the knees. ‘ Do so, said 
Byron, ‘ for as long as I live I will not allow any one 
to see my lame foot.’ The temperature then began to 
fall, the headache became worse, the thirst from which 
the patient had suffered all along grew more distressing, 
and at length seemed insatiable. In spite of the large 
quantities he drank he passed scarcely any urine. At 
intervals he had attacks of vomiting. The delinum 
increased, the periods of consciousness became shorter. 
Twitchings and involuntary motions of the hands and 
tendons of the wrist became manifest, then convulsive 
movements developed. The pulse became very rapid 
and at times intermittent, the breathing heavy, dis¬ 
tressed, and stertorous. The pupil of the eye was 
contracted and motionless. Could there be a more 

perfect picture of uraemia ? 
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The obvious explanation is that after a week’s fever 
from some infective disease, perhaps a grave attack of 
influenza, the damaged kidneys felt the strain. When 
‘ the disease seemed attacking the head ’ the symptoms 
were really those of uraemia. Later on the same day, 
the 17th of April, 1 Lucca Vaya, 2 the Greek physician 
and surgeon to the Suliote corps, and Enrico Treiber, 
Mi 11 ingen’« German assistant and surgeon to Byron’s 
artillery brigade, were summoned to a consultation. 
All the four doctors agreed that the symptoms were 
now due to an extension of the ‘ rheumatic inflamma¬ 
tion ’ involving the brain. Opinions were divided, 
however, as to the prognosis and treatment. Bruno 
considered that there was already no hope. The others 
were more sanguine. Lucca suggested the administra¬ 
tion of sedatives to allay the twitchings and convulsions. 
Millingen recommended digitalis and more leeches. 
Treiber loyally agreed with his chief. Bruno was 
frankly for further bleeding. He stated his opinion 
thus : ‘ I then was of a contrary opinion to all three 
of the doctors, and said that the medicines proposed 
by them were good ; but that the chief point consisted 
in bleeding, promptly and abundantly.’ However 
many his deficiencies, what a magnificently tactful 

1 Millingen gives the date of the consultation as the Easter 
Sunday, April 18th. 

2 These names appear in several accounts as Lucca Vaga and 
Freiber. Luca and Traiber are also used. The ambiguity of the 
signatures on Bruno’s manuscript, which is before me, explains 
this uncertainty. Contemplating these, however, and considering 
the contemporary authorities only, I think Lucca Vaya and 
Treiber are their correct names. 
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consultant he was. He couched his disapproval of the 
other doctors’ treatment in terms which constituted 
at once a kindly conciliation and a soft impeachment; 
then gave his own opinion in a manner as concise as 
it was emphatic. Whilst they were in the midst of 
their deliberations the patient suddenly collapsed. 
Rushing to his side they administered tincture of 
cinchona, water, and wine. A little later he was given 
more cinchona, laudanum, and carbonate of ammonia. 
Millingen says he gave valerian and ether. 

There has been a great deal of bitter controversy, 
both in regard to the various opinions expressed as to 
the nature of the illness and to the methods of treat¬ 
ment required. The chief point of contention as to 
the treatment was in the question of bleeding. Bruno 
gave it as his opinion that earlier and more liberal 
bleeding would have saved the patient s life. IVIillingen 
has been accused 1 of being the indirect cause of 
Byron’s death, on account of his reported opposition 
to phlebotomy. It seems that the principle of bleed¬ 
ing was perfectly rational in this case and calculated 
to relieve the patient’s condition. It was the opposition 
of Byron himself which was the main obstacle to the 
operation; while the celerity and gravity of his 


1 This accusation, together with aspersions cast by Trelawny 
as to his subsequent treachery and ethical defections, is vehemently 
denied by Millingen in a lengthyletter, which he wrote to The 
Editor of the Greek Journal, The Bnttsk Star, London. Th 
copy of this letter, which also contains valuable comments on the 
illness, has been kindly lent me by Mr. John Dnnkwater. He 
obtained it from Dr. Millingen’s son. 
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disintegration would have rendered any line of treat¬ 
ment then available quite useless to avert a fatal issue. 
There can be no suggestion of typhoid fever. Byron 
had constipation, never diarrhoea. The doctors’ chief 
administrations consisted of purges throughout the 
illness. In 1810 he had malarial fever ; but it certainly 
was not this which afflicted him now. At no time were 
there any rigors manifested. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Byron was again 
delirious, with grave convulsions. At five came a brief 
period of consciousness, during which he uttered his 
last pathetic exhortation to Fletcher, his valet, * as 
faithful and as foolish a servant as man ever had ’. 
At six, murmuring, ‘ I want to go to sleep now ’, he 
sank into coma. He never regained consciousness. 
‘ From that moment he seemed incapable of sense or 
motion,’ writes tearful Pietro Gamba. But the doctors 
continued with their clysters and their leeches. They 
even inserted a catheter, but, as should have been ex¬ 
pected, obtained nothing. There he lay, log-like and 
comatose. His mouth agape, his tongue furred and 
brown, his breathing noisy from air hunger, his pulse 
thready and barely perceptible, his skin dry and leaden, 
his eyes half closed and lustreless, with now and then 
an incoherent murmur, an involuntary twitch. Thus 
he remained for forty-eight 1 hours, and at six 
o’clock on the evening of April 19th, 1824, he opened 

1 According to Millingen it was only twenty-four hours that he 
lay completely unconscious. 
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his eyes once, then immediately closed them in 
death. 

At nine o’clock on the next morning, in the presence 
of the four consultant doctors, of Dr. G. G. Mayer, 
and of one Torti, the post-mortem 1 was performed. 
The first thing noted was that the bones of the skull 
showed marked evidence of premature senility. Bruno, 
whose flights of imagination were out-soared only by 
the dogmatism with which he stated his opinions, says 
that it was the skull of an octogenarian. The bones 
were very hard ; they showed a complete fusion of all 
the sutures and an absence of diploe, while the dura 
mater was so firmly adherent to the bones that all the 
strength of two stalwart men was insufficient to tear 
it away. There were adhesions between the pia mater 
and the surface of the brain, and between the falx and 
the hemispheres. Both on the surface of the brain 
and in the ventricles there was a small collection of 
bloodstained serum. The grey matter was in greater 
proportion to the white matter than usual, and was 
scattered with small brilliant red blood-vessels. 
Although the examination of the skull seems to have 
occupied the chief attention of the doctors, their 
description contains nothing which can be interpreted 
in precise pathological terms. There is no evidence 
in these findings to prove that the cause of Byron s 
last illness and death was disease localized within the 

1 For this account of the post-mortem I have used Bruno’s 
manuscript 
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skull. Indeed, I suspect the doctors of fashioning 
their post-mortem report in these circumlocutary terms 
to fit their clinical diagnosis. 

The total weight of the brain, without its coverings, 
was six medical pounds, 1 that is, about seventy English 
ounces. Very large indeed—if the statement is true ! 
‘ The lungs very beautiful and healthy.’ So there was 
no pneumonia. ‘ Inside the pericardium about an 
ounce of fluid. The heart larger and fuller than 
normal but its musculature very relaxed.’ This is the 
hypertrophied and dilated heart of the man with a 
high blood pressure and thickened arteries, the out¬ 
come of hard drinking. ‘ The liver smaller than 
normal as also appeared the gall bladder, which 
instead of bile contained only air.’ So he had also 
alcoholic cirrhosis of the liver. ‘ The intestines were 
distended with air and of an icteroid colour ’ ; but 
there was no lesion there to suggest typhoid. ‘ The 
kidneys were very large but healthy.’ I wonder if this 
rather unexpected statement of Bruno’s is a true 
description and a correct interpretation. Millingen 
makes no report as to the condition of the kidneys. 
In any case Bruno himself repeatedly mentions the 
negligible quantity of urine secreted throughout the 
illness in spite of very copious drinking. Moreover, 
he says that on catheterization nothing was obtained, 
and that, post-mortem, the ‘ bladder was relatively 
small . It is therefore certain that the kidneys, 

1 Sei libbre mediche. 
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irrespective of their appearance, were in their function 
very defective. 

So that, even if a perfectly complete reconstruction 
of Byron’s last illness cannot be made, I am convinced 
of this, that his fatal illness, which lasted ten days, was 
initially of an acute febrile nature and ended in uraemia. 
The fever was merely the final blow, which broke down 
the already crumbling ruins of his constitution. Of 
these ruins the kidneys were the first to collapse, so 
that uraemia resulted. The true cause of Byron’s death 
was the physical bankruptcy which his system then 
suffered, as the consequences of his spending the later 
years of his life with indiscretion and prodigality. He 
had lived hard. Worry and women and wine had left 
their effects on his constitution. He was prematurely 
old. At the age of thirty-six he had already so ex¬ 
hausted his body that he w r as unable to resist what 
appears to have been, at any rate at first, a compara¬ 
tively mild infection. And this is certain, that a severe 
chill led to his last illness, and that he died in uraemic 
coma, a not uncommon end for le bon viveur . He had 
lived his short life to the full. After a fierce fight 
between his ambition and the fate which had sent him 
into the world a cripple, though he felt he had lost 
the battle, he yet grew to some extent reconciled to 
his fate. It was then that he became an apostate and 
followed the lure of self-indulgence. He squandered 
his health and spent his resources. But what a liberal 
legacy remained in his poetry. 
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AMERICA has taken her revenge on Europe 
/A for being discovered. The essential object of 
most of the adventurers who set off on the 
first expedition which landed in the New World was 
the acquisition of gold. Americans of the present 
generation have gone to characteristic pains to discover 
Europe, and to drain from it as much gold as they 
could lay their hands upon. Columbus landed in the 
New World on October 12th, 1492. When he and his 
men returned to Spain in the following March they 
brought with them, along with the gold which they 
had found or had contrived to extort from the natives, 
all kinds of animals and birds, exotic fruits and flowers 
unknown in the Old World, precious jewels and weird 
curios. They even abducted a few of the natives 
themselves, for exhibition to their wide-eyed com¬ 
patriots at home. Americans, to-day, exact a nemesic 
retaliation by an imitative rapacity. They return from 
their voyages in Europe carrying with them specimens 
of its indigenous curiosities, in order to impress their 
fellow-cronies. The men take back an old castle, 
re-erect it brick by brick out on a ranch in the middle 
west, fit it with built-in cupboards, central over¬ 
heating, and—praise be given for this—a superabun¬ 
dance of bathrooms to compensate for their previous 
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complete absence. The less ambitious come away with 
brass gondolas from Venice, or an Alpenhut from the 
Tyrol, while those who travel not for the joy of the 
going, but for the credit of the getting there, please 
their unseeing eyes and unidyllic souls by having their 
‘ grips ’ plastered with hotel labels. As for the women, 
most of them smuggle through a Paris gown or two, 
while the more zealous and venturesome, in order to 
avenge the abducted natives, have carried off a few 
stray and impecunious lords and made husbands of 
them. These things are the brave banners of their 
crusades abroad. 

It is true that in the mind of Columbus himself, 
apart from the purely material incentives, there were 
more idealistic and exalted motives for his expedition. 
From the time when he had worked in his father’s 
loom as a boy in Genoa, and made sporadic trips to 
sea whenever he could escape, Columbus had con¬ 
ceived the desire to undertake a voyage of discovery 
across the unknown ocean to the west. Rumour and 
fable spoke of earlier voyages to a land of paradise 
there. Scandinavian sailors were believed to have 
journeyed thither, but no authentic records whatever 
remain of America having been discovered before 
Columbus landed. It was admitted that these earlier 
sailors, whether they arrived off the new coast purely 
by accident, or were driven there willy-nilly by storm, 
all perished, never to return j as if America had the 
same noxious effect upon travellers as Naples has 
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they saw it and died. In the absence of wireless tele¬ 
graphy, and in our disbelief in mental telepathy, it is 
therefore a little difficult to understand how the stories 
of these earlier discoveries could have been substan¬ 
tiated. It is most probable that the belief in the 
existence of such a land of paradise was merely the 
child of imagination. Men are convinced that by 
ascending high enough into the air they will reach at 
last the pearly gates of heaven, or by going down deep 
enough through the earth or the sea they must, like 
Alice, find a wonderland. Marco Polo, two hundred 
years before, by travelling eastward overland beyond 
the known confines of the world, had found a Utopia 
of wise men and intoxicatingly beautiful women. 
Why, then, said the imagination of men, should there 
not be another Utopia to the west ? 

If superstition and this primitive argument were the 
only foundations upon which men at large based their 
belief, Columbus had more cognizant and scientific 
reasons for being confident of finding land by sailing 
westward. He accepted that the world was a globe. 
Marco Polo, in reaching the Empire of the Great 
Cham—hat is China—and other traders in travelling 
to India by the easterly route, had accounted, according 
to Toscanelli, for two-thirds of the earth’s circum¬ 
ference. Columbus therefore believed that, by sailing 
a distance representing only a third of the circum¬ 
ference in a westerly direction he should arrive in the 
same parts of Asia. It was in Asia that he reckoned 
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on landing ; it did not enter into his calculations that 
a whole continent lay between, which should bar his 
way and upon which his ships should run aground. 
The estimation of distance was wrong, but the prin¬ 
ciples on which Columbus founded his conclusions 
were obviously sound. With the ecstasy of sudden 
conviction, like Archimedes leaping from his bath, he 
waved his maps in the air and set off to induce the 
King of Portugal to fit him out a fleet. 

He was twenty-seven years of age when, in 1474, 
he first left his native Genoa for Portugal. He must 
have been a man of imposing appearance, being of 
more than average height, muscular, and proportion 
ate ; with a square jaw, a thin-lipped, straight mouth 
which bespoke determination and denied the fleshpots ; 
fair colouring and prematurely greying hair. But the 
King of Portugal was not impressed, and Columbus 
was shown the regal door. In 1477 visited England. 
The same year, in his desperate impatience to get 
something done, he married Filippa Moniz. She was 
a lady of birth, as the saying goes, as if being bom 
were a privilege of the aristocracy, while the masses 
just grow, like Topsy. The next year a son, Diego, 
was bom ; and that was all he had to show for his 

ten years in Portugal. 

At last, in 1484, Filippa having died, Columbus took 
Diego by the hand, and set off for Spain in order to 
seek support for his schemes. Ferdinand and Isabella 
at first proved equally apathetic to his expositions, and 
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he continued to stamp his impatient foot and beat his 
eager breast. Then Beatriz Enriquez appeared and 
became enamoured of him. Most women can be 
passively consoling, though few are actively encour¬ 
aging, in distress. Most are kindly, bless them, though 
few are percipient enough to direct their kindliness to 
any purpose. But Beatriz, very attractive in appear¬ 
ance and many years younger than Columbus, com¬ 
bined all these qualities ; and he, rebuffed by an 
unsympathetic world, found solace in her faith in him, 
and comfort in her arms. Why he did not marry her 
I do not know; perhaps it was fear of curtailing his 
freedom for his plans, or, perhaps, it was just the 
sailor’s instinct. A year later they had a son, Fernando. 
The growing attraction and gradual welding together 
of two beings, whether to become man and wife, or 
amant and amie, is determined, not by pre-selection but 
by propinquity—and always has been, though people 
like to think otherwise. Beatriz was the daughter of the 
family of friends with whom Columbus continued to 
reside for several years. The outcome was inevitable. 

At last, in 1492, he was given three ships, and, on 
August 3rd, sailed for the west to accomplish his life’s 
desire. The narrative of the voyage and of the first 
discovery of the New World has been told and re-told ; 
it needs no repetition now. Upon landing, crowds of 
handsome natives greeted the voyagers, but, amongst 
these, not a woman was to be seen ; they were either 
being modestly unobtrusive or had been ordered by 
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their men to keep out of possible harm’s way. It is 
very different with the female population of the 
American continent as seen by the visitor to-day. The 
women now make themselves the most remarkable 
section of the community ; they refuse to be unnoticed, 
they order the comings and goings of the poor males. 
However, Columbus’s men were not long in putting 
the natives at their ease, and then, as Astruc bluntly 
remarks, they * contracted the disease by lying with 
the women of .the country . In March 1493 > one of 
the ships having been lost, some of the crew were 
detailed to remain behind, and the rest returned home. 
That same year syphilis first appeared in Spain. It 
spread in a severe and epidemic form immediately. 
In 1494 the ‘ Spanish Disorder ’, as it was designated, 
broke out in Naples, whither an army from Spain had 
been dispatched by Ferdinand to assist in expelling 
Charles VIII of France. In 1496 the first mention is 
to be found of the disease being rampant in Paris; 
Charles’s army had returned home that year, bringing 
the ‘ Neapolitan Disease ’ with them. It then raged like 
a fire through the rest of Europe, under the title of the 
« French Disease ’, or the ‘ Great Pox ’. It was not until 
1530 that it was first called syphilis, 1 and not until 1905 
that the spirochaete which is responsible for the infection 
was definitely discovered by Schaudinn and Hoffmann. 

There seems to me to be no doubt that, along wi 

1 In the Latin poem by Fracastorius, SypMlidis, stve Morbi 
Gallici, Syphilus was the name of a herdsman. 
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the gold and the slaves and the parrots, Columbus’s 
crew also brought this disease to Europe. It was 
another of America’s revenges for having been sub¬ 
jected to the exposure of discovery. There is no record 
of the disease ever having been present in Europe 
before this time. The first treatise on the disorder 
was written by Joseph Grundbeck, a German physi¬ 
cian, in 1496, who described it as a new disease, 
hitherto unknown to mortals, and an ‘ infliction by 
the gods upon the French ’. Even at that time it 
was his nationalism that made him damn the French. 
I am not sure whether the French deserved it just 
then, but, if they did, the punishment took a rather 
roundabout route through Europe in reaching them. 
Furthermore, the disease, from its first incidence, was 
so devastating in degree and so extensive in dis¬ 
tribution, that this in itself is strong evidence in 
support of its being new to Europe. No immunity 
had been acquired ; the wholesale havoc was due to 
its pristine virulence upon a virgin soil. The same 
occurs with a disease like measles, which is with us, 
amongst whom it has existed for centuries, now a 
minor complaint; but which assumes the gravity of 
a most fearsome plague if introduced among native 
tribes for the first time. Though some writers have 
tried to vindicate America by stating that syphilis was 
not then present in the West Indies, it is now fully 
established that it was. Some have accused the Guinea 

Coast of Africa as having been the source of the disease 
3 
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in Europe, but the Portuguese traders had been 
travelling to and fro there for generations before, with 
no trace of evidence of the disease having been brought 
back. Yet, immediately following the return of 
Columbus’s men from their first contact with America 
this new disorder spread throughout Europe, with 
Spain, where they lived, as the local fans et origo. 

Did Columbus himself suffer from the disease ? 
Starting with the assumption that he did not, I origi¬ 
nally felt a very strong desire to prove it, and set out 
to find reasonable explanations for certain manifesta¬ 
tions, physical and mental, which he showed from the 
date of his first voyage onwards. But I had to admit, 
after exhaustive efforts along these lines, that the list 
of diseases necessary to explain all the symptoms was so 
long, and the explanations themselves often so forced, 
that it was impossible to avoid accepting syphilis as 
the one direct and obvious cause for all his disorders, 

excepting those of the eyes and the joints. 

Up to the time of the first voyage Columbus had 

always enjoyed excellent health. During that voyage 
his only recorded complaint was ‘sore eyes’, or 
‘ ophthalmia \ as Navarette vaguely calls it, which was 
possibly due to trachoma. It continued to trouble him 

for the rest of his days. _ 

Then, in the early months of i494> during the 

second voyage, he first commenced to suffer from 

attacks of fever, and during the year they recurred 

frequently. On September 26 th, when off the island 
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of Mona, a very severe attack came on, and Columbus 
himself says that it ‘ cast him into a dangerous disease 
between a pestilential fever and lethargy, which 
deprived him of sense and memory \ He was in a 
stupor at times, and thought himself at the point of 
death. After a fortnight he improved somewhat, but 
for five months these febrile attacks came and went. 
Beyond these data there are no records whatever of 
other symptoms to help in determining the nature of 
the illness. It may conceivably have been typhus or 
typhoid, but, then, in the absence of all ^further 
information, it might have been due to anything else. 
It could reasonably have been due to the febrile attacks 
of the secondary stage of syphilis, more severe then 
than they occur clinically to-day. On the evidence 
given up till now it would not be justifiable to say 
definitely that this was the cause ; but certain con¬ 
comitant circumstances manifest amongst the crew, 
and the subsequent history of Columbus’s health 
lend support to this explanation, as shall be shown. 
Dr. Chanca, who was the physician in charge of the 
expedition, states that, at the time, one-third of the 
men were suffering from illness. A disease previously 
unknown to them had broken out, which they called 
* The Scourge \ This apparently was syphilis. The 
most reasonable deduction is that Columbus’s condition 
was attributable to the same cause. 

During the third voyage, commenced on May 30th, 
1498, he developed a ‘ severe attack of gout, followed 
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by a violent fever ’, which is ascribed by Washington 
Irving to the exacting climate. This occurred in June 
of the same year, and in August it was still affecting 
him. This is the first occasion that mention is made 
of any affection of his joints. The statement that this 
was gout cannot be correct, for it is definitely contra¬ 
dicted by the following facts : that Columbus was an 
abstemious man, that there was a really high fever, 
that the onset was during the summer, and that the 
condition did not remain confined to just one or two 
of the smaller joints. Was it rheumatic fever ? A 
significant point against this is that, in the ordinary 
course of events, rheumatic fever does not go on to 
‘ chronic rheumatism ’ of the type which Columbus 
suffered. In his case this acute attack subsided into a 
chronic polyarticular arthritis, slowly spreading into 
most of his joints, gradually progressive, with pain 
and rigidity, during the rest of his life. The account 
of the affection reads precisely as that of rheumatoid 
arthritis, commencing, as this disease so frequently 
does, in an acute form with a high fever. The condi¬ 
tions of living in which Columbus found himself 
provided every one of the predisposing and exciting 
causes of this malady. Moreover, among the Authentic 
Letters of Columbus , translated by J. I. Rodrigues, I 
find Columbus writing to Diego these words . 

‘ The ailment which afflicts me is so bad, and the 
cold weather aggravates it so much ... My illness 
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prevents me writing except at night. In the day 
time my hands have no strength/ 

In rheumatoid arthritis the hands are affected earliest 
and worst of all, eventually producing those crooked, 
rigid, and gnarled fingers which every one knows and 
which seem to be objects of particular fascination 
to children. The repeated references subsequently, 
throughout his life, to attacks of gout, were actually, 
I think, due to this rheumatoid arthritis. The pain 
and stiffness gradually gtew worse and worse, until, 
in his last years, when he wished to ride to court, he 
found it an impossibility *, if there is one thing a 
patient with extensive rheumatoid arthritis cannot do, 
it is ride a horse. And it may be especially noted here, 
although its importance only appears in later develop¬ 
ments, that this complaint, unlike rheumatic fever and 
syphilis, never causes valvular disease of the heart. 

It was during this voyage that the first evidence of 
an incipient derangement of the brain was manifested. 
On Christmas Day 1499, after revelling in a bout of 
introversion more prolonged and more profound than 
usual, Columbus says that he was greeted, all on a 
sudden, by a gentle voice from heaven: ‘ Take 

courage. Be not afraid, nor fear. I will provide for 
all/ When he was on his last voyage the voice spoke 
to him again, and then was much more lengthily 
communicative than on the first occasion. Auditory 
hallucinations are a common early feature of general 
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paralysis of the insane. Columbus then commenced 
to regard himself as the 1 Ambassador of God if not 
actually to identify himself with Christ. Grandiose 
ideas ! In October 1500 Bobadilla, the newly ap¬ 
pointed governor of the islands, had him imprisoned 
and sent back to Spain in chains. This was heaping 
cruel dishonour upon careless disrespect; but I 
wonder whether it was that the governor recognized 
the early mental unbalance, and, in his fears, took this 
extreme measure. Men at that time considered the 
insane possessed of a devil; they did not realize that 
many thus afflicted were merely possessed of a spiro- 
chaete. During the voyage home, Columbus wrote a 
lengthy, verbose letter to a lady at court, Dona Juana 
de la Torre, which he intended to reach the hands of 
the Queen, and in this letter there is further unmis¬ 
takable evidence, both in phrase and assertion, of a 
disordered mind. He now became a religious fanatic, 
exclusively absorbed in scriptural mysticism. He 
wrote the book known as the Profecias> and in this he 
proposed to recover the Holy Sepulchre. At times he 
was overcome with a sense of persecution. These 
various mental manifestations present just the kind of 
picture, seen in many cases of syphilis in the tertiary 
stage affecting the brain in the condition called 
general paralysis of the insane. In Columbus’s case 
the onset of this brain involvement occurred some 
seven or eight years after the probable date of the 
primary infection during the first voyage, and five or 
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six years after those febrile attacks, which were thought 
reasonably attributable to the secondary stage of the 
disease. And if it is remembered that in the fifteenth 
century the disease ran a much more rapid and virulent 
course in Europe than it does now, then this would be 
just about the right period to expect the development 
of the tertiary stage* 

Yet, in spite of the disablement from his rheumatoid 
arthritis, and the derangement of his brain, Columbus 
set off in May 1502 on his fourth and last voyage to 
the New World. He was ill, and actually confined to 
his cabin most of the time* His plight was aggravated 
by hardship, privation, poor food, storm, shipwreck, 
and even mutiny, and when he returned to Spain, in 
1504, he had to be carried ashore. And now his 
syphilis made another and final annihilating onslaught, 
as if to make sure both of completing its work on the 
patient and also of convincing us of its presence. His 
legs commenced to swell, and in a short time his whole 
body was swollen from the chest downwards. This 
was undoubtedly cardiac dropsy, due to disease of the 
valves of the heart, a very common site of attack for 
syphilis. 

Thus it will be seen that, apart from the rheumatoid 
arthritis, all the rest of Columbus’s symptoms can be 
accounted for, both in their nature and in the relative 
times of their occurrence, by syphilis. To explain 
them in any other way involves mustering a whole 
herd of distinct and unrelated conditions, including 
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intermittent or relapsing fever, then typhus or typhoid, 
next rheumatic fever followed by heart disease, with 
paranoia to account for the mental derangement. And 
it is an axiom of diagnosis that it is fallacious to name 
a number of diseases in order to explain a group of 
symptoms, if one single disease can be indicated, to 
which the symptoms can be collectively ascribed. 
Furthermore, to prove the existence of the various 
diseases of that list requires distortions of the evidence 
which make too great a demand on credulity, or 
deductions which are too presumptive upon the scanty 
records that remain. 

With his limbs rigid and useless, his brain affected, 
and his heart enfeebled, Columbus lingered on until 
May 20th, 1506, when, at Valladolid, in his sixtieth 
year, he died from cardiac failure due to valvular 
disease. With his last dyspnoeic breath he whispered : 

‘ In manus tuas Domine commendo spiritual meum.’ 

An ungrateful world cast its final ironical shaft at 
Columbus after his death. He did not feel the sting. 
Regardless of both euphony and justice, it named the 
continent, which he had discovered, not Columbia, 
but America. Amerigo Vespucci was a beef and biscuit 
merchant, who had the contract for the provisioning 
of the ships. He was a mere landlubber, and though, 
in his later years, he made several trips in the vessels, 
he held no executive office and certainly never had 
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command in his life, Vespucci wrote a letter to a 
friend describing his trips. This letter got into the 
hands of a certain Walter Waldsecmiiller, who, 
ignorantly taking its writer to be the first voyager to 
the New World, referred in his book called Cosmo - 
graphiae Introducio , published in 1507, to the land 
‘ discovered by Americus Vesputius, which I see no 
reason why any one should forbid to be named Amerige 
which is as much as to say the land of Americus, or 
America, from its discoverer, Americus, who is a man 
of shrewd intellect ; for Europe and Asia have both 
of them taken a feminine form of name from the names 
of women \ Some years later, Waldseemiiller found 
out his mistake, and wrote a correction ; but not before 
the name had become fixed in men’s minds. The shrill 
blatancy of ignorance is often more arresting than 
the calm pronouncements of justice. Columbus is 
memorialized in a few place-names ; but America 
seems never to have really forgiven him, and the 
unflattering monument which supports his figure at 
the south-west corner of New York’s Central Park 
appears always to me to perpetuate the ridicule he 
endured in life. 
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the extraordinarily early age of thirty-seven. Then, in 
the course of that one year, 1685, while in full enjoy¬ 
ment of the highest approval and rewards of his work, 
he was responsible for actions which brought his 
reputation tottering down, until, during the later part 
of his life, his very name stank in the nostrils of 
the people. All * his Black Crimes, Illegal Actings, 
Damnable Designs, and Wicked Intentions were the 
product of that one year. Let us then treat him 
separately during the two sections of his life. 

George was the fourth son, bom in 1648 at Acton 
Park, near Wrexham in Denbighshire. He was sent 
first to Shrewsbury School, but he early set his eyes 
longingly towards London. Nor could any one have 
said of him that he left his heart behind him in the 
Welsh hills ; he took it with him without a trace of 
sentimental qualm. He received a good, if somewhat 
saltatory, education, for he went next to St. Paul’s, then 
to Westminster, and, after a year at Trinity, entered as a 
law student at the Inner Temple at the age of fifteen. 
When he was twenty he was called to the Bar. 

With the boys at school he was very popular, and 
had been acknowledged * Master of the Revels \ and 
now that he was at the Temple his childish enthusiasm 
for marbles and leapfrog became converted into a 
passion for what I suppose are the adult equivalents, 
namely, gaming and dancing. He was a convivial and 
gregarious young fellow, was good at sports, enter¬ 
tained his friends well, could tell a good tale, and took 
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his liquor like a man, Roger North, in his life of his 
brother, Lord Keeper Guilford, speaks always of 
Jeffreys with the severest censure, and thi n ks he was 
irresponsible, low-minded, and unmannered, even as 
a student. But the Puritanical Roger, in maintaining 
his myopic and stiff-necked admiration of his brother, 
had whipped himself into a bitter personal animosity 
towards Jeffreys, whose distinguished appearance and 
rival prospects were goads to his jealousy ; and more¬ 
over, he wrote his book after Jeffreys’s downfall and 
death, and I suspect that it was entirely on the strength 
of evidence of subsequent happenings that he presumed 
to credit Jeffreys’s youth with a reversionary oppro¬ 
brium. Lord Campbell says that this i was the time 
when men got forward in life by showing their hatred 
of puritanism, their devotion to Church and King, and 
an affectation of vice, even if actually free from it 
There is one vice, however, of which Jeffreys has 
never been accused, and that is of unbecoming conduct 
or laxity of morals with women. His intentions were 
invariably honourable—that is to say, he always duly 
proposed marriage—and his disposition as a youth was 
quite sentimental. When he was only nineteen, and 
still a student, he married Sarah Neesham, the esti¬ 
mable daughter of a poor parson. He had been 
a-wooing a pretty and susceptible young heiress with 
thirty thousand pounds, albeit all unknown to her 
father, and Sarah, the poor relation and companion 
of the heiress, lived with the family, and faithfully 
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carried the billets-doux ’twixt George and his lady-love. 
But the father discovered the little plot, removed his 
daughter whither she should be safe from her suscepti¬ 
bilities, and dismissed Sarah. She, in her distress, ran 
straight to the Inner Temple, and George thought it 
only right to reward her devotion, and, at the same 
time, assuage his own sense of shame, by marrying 
her on the spot. Sarah made him an excellent wife, 
and also bore six children in the eleven years before 
her untimely decease. She proficiently performed the 
triple duties which the German requires of a wife, 
those of Kinder , Kirche , Kiiche. She seems to have 
been the only woman of whom he was ever sincerely 
fond, and in his will, made three days before his death 
and still preserved at Somerset House, he asked to be 
laid beside her in Aldermanbury Church. 

Jeffreys has sometimes been said to have lacked 
application to his work, and to have possessed a very 
superficial knowledge of law ; but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; he had come up to London 
with no special recommendations and less money, yet 
had attracted the attention of several discerning men 
of high professional place, and, at the age of twenty- 
three, was appointed Common Serjeant of the City of 
London. Whatever revelries he indulged in, he had 
certainly not allowed them to embarrass his career. 

The next six or seven years, up to the age of thirty, 
were very full and exacting ones indeed, but Jeffreys was 
as mindful of the responsibilities of this period of life 
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as he was alert to its opportunities. He was following 
indefatigably the three lines of action which were 
proper for a young man of his years, he was gaining 
full knowledge of his job, he was cultivating the people 
who could aid his advancement, he was enjoying 
himself. Not the least significant of those whose good 
graces he cultivated were the King's mistresses, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwynne, and they, 
for their part, found him entertaining and becoming 
company. They both had great influence with 
Charles II. The Duchess of Portsmouth’s chief 
implements of appeal were her baby face and her ready 
tears, while Nell was surely a most delectable mixture 
of unselfish kindliness and saccharine sentimentality. 
One of the lampoons of the day credited Jeffreys with 

the words: 

But though they fret, and bite their nails, and brawl, 

I’ll slight them, and go kiss dear Nelly Wall. 1 

In February 1678 his good wife Sarah died. In the 
following May he married a ' brisk young widow \ 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bludworth, the man who, as 
Lord Mayor of London at the time of the Great Fire 
twelve years before, had so far allowed his ordinary 
humanity to ruffle his official dignity as to become 
completely panic-stricken. There were four children 
of the union, but Jeffreys does not seem to have found 


1 Nell Gwynne. 
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in his second wife the admirable and lovable qualities 
of her prototype. Five months after the marriage he 
was elected Recorder of London, and no doubt Sir 
Thomas Bludworth had contributed to the success by 
pulling an influential string in the city on his behalf. 
Jeffreys had chosen his father-in-law judiciously ; the 
wife was incidental. But the scandalmongers had 
another explanation for the precipitation of his marriage 
when a baby was bom within a period which a little 
simple arithmetic proved rather brief to be ethically 
unimpeachable and at the same time physiologically 
acceptable. 

While performing his duties as Recorder at the Old 
Bailey, Jeffreys has been accused of showing evidence 
of a cruel temper and a sadistic disposition ; but when 
the accounts of these accusations are compared with 
the actual contemporary records of his words, all too 
often the writers are found to have indulged in un¬ 
faithful and flamboyant paraphrase merely in order to 
be rhetorical or more vividly denunciatory. Even 
Macaulay, with all his beauty of language and erudition, 
is guilty of this at times. While he was Recorder, 
Jeffreys took some part in most of the trials in con¬ 
nexion with the Popish Plot. In actual practice, 
however, his functions in the courts were, for the most 
part, much less personally authoritative than some 
commentators would have us believe, and frequently 
the only time that he had occasion to speak at all was 
when, at the conclusion of the hearing, he pronounced 
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the sentences imposed by the superior judges. Even 
then, when it is remembered that in the courts of those 
days the prisoner was not deemed entitled to the same 
considerations, nor the proceedings regarded as de¬ 
manding the restraint and patience which are customary 
to-day, there seems nothing in Jeffreys’s manner or 
words, up to this time in his life, which reflects to his 
discredit, and a great deal that demonstrates his dignity 
and impressiveness. 

Jeffreys was now drawing closer and closer towards 
the King and the court party, and eventually he decided 
to transfer his support to them wholeheartedly, leaving 
the city and parliamentary party, to which he had 
hitherto subscribed. To this proselytism was applied 
the scornful, but metaphorically imperfect, term of 
‘ratting’. Parliament was in none too safe a con- 
dition, but the city was certainly no sinking ship, as 
Jeffreys was soon to discover. During the seventeenth 
century party differences were as divergent, and 
political and religious antagonisms as fierce, as Eng¬ 
land has ever known them, and no prominent man 
could show so bold a partisanship, as Jeffreys was 
doing, without creating enemies. As a result of his 
rapid rise and growing influence, he also seems, about 
this time, to have been holding his chin a little too high 
in the air, and thus to have exposed himself to threaten¬ 
ing blows from those opposed to him. The city 
faction, sensing the slight he had put upon them, 
demanded his resignation from the Recordership, and 
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he was brought upon his knees before the Speaker in 
the House of Commons* This was in 1680. Even 
these oppositions could not keep Jeffreys back* He 
was still Chief Justice of Chester, his knighthood 
became a baronetcy ; he was appointed Chairman of 
the Middlesex Sessions, he conducted the prosecutions 
at many of the Rye House Plot trials, when his brilli¬ 
ance in cross-examination, mastery in advocacy, his 
eloquence and dignity marked him out as a man for 
inevitable advancement, and, in 1683, at the age of 
thirty-five, he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

The year 1685 was the very top of the curve of his 
career, and from it the descent was short and steep. 
The death of Charles II in February of that year 
marked the actual turning-point. It would seem as if 
Jeffreys then left the first stage of his life behind, the 
stage of advancement when he must be admired for 
his energy and respected for his proficiency, and, after 
a remarkable metamorphosis, entered upon the second 
and distinct stage. And whenever I ponder again over 
Jeffreys, and find myself wondering whether I really 
see him rightly up till now, I always feel reassurance 
upon contemplation of Rneller’s portrait of him at this 
time. The nobility of his features, the dignity of his 
expression, and the discernment of his eye at the age 
of thirty-six declare a man of rectitude, of justice, and 
of infinite understanding. 

Upon the death of Charles II and the accession of 
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James II, England was heading for a storm. Charles 
adopted policies of Church and State, many of which 
were distasteful to the people ; but he was tactful, and 
knew how to keep them quiet in their disapproval; he 
was dissolute but delightful. James was rabid in his 
Popery and obstinate in his authority, and though the 
change of masters appeared, at first, to promise further 
opportunities for Jeffreys, it was not very long before 
his hopeful prospects had completely vanished. In 
August he went on the Western Circuit, and held what 
became known as the Bloody Assizes, and, during the 
five weeks that they lasted, he dissipated, once and 
for all, the accumulated credit of his whole brief and 
brilliant career, and transformed a reputation, which 
otherwise might have come down to us as one of the 
most distinguished in judicial history, into one of 
uni versal odium. But men with evil reputations are 
more memorable than those with good ones, and to 
posterity, whom they cannot injure, they are more 
fascinating. I fear it is true that it is the reproach of 
infamy which has most securely vouchsafed immor¬ 
tality to Jeffreys. 

It would be idle to explain his personal conduct at 
the trials in the west upon the grounds of the King’s 
insistence on exemplary punishment for the rebels. It 
is certain enough that Jeffreys was then acting as a 
very biddable servant of the King, and that he had 
received strict instructions as to the severe sentences 
to be imposed upon those proved guilty; in some 
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cases the actual details of the sentence were dictated to 
him. Moreover, had any other man been Chief Justice 
at the time, he would most likely have been directed to 
perform the same punitive mission as fell to Jeffreys’s 
lot. But, for his vociferous irritability and impatient 
temper in dealing with the prisoners arraigned before 
him, Jeffreys himself must be held personally respon¬ 
sible, and I think it will be possible to present a 
personal explanation. 

The Duke of Monmouth was Charles the Second’s 
son by his first love, Lucy Walter, whom he had met 
in Paris and The Hague in his teens. Even had Mon¬ 
mouth possessed signal recommendations as a ruler, 
which he did not, his bastardy precluded him from all 
real claims to the Throne in the place of James II. He 
was, however, a fine figure of a man, immensely 
popular, and hailed as the prince of Protestantism, so 
that, when he landed in England on June nth, 1685, 
to overthrow James, the men of the West Country 
flocked to his flag. Unfortunately for his cause, he 
also lacked any claims to competency as a general. 
The Battle of Sedgemoor was fought on July 6th ; nine 
days later the Duke of Monmouth lost his bungling 
head, and towards the end of August, Jeffreys, accom¬ 
panied by four other judges, was sent off on the 
Western Circuit to try the rebels. 

The initial assize was held at Winchester, and 
Alicia Lisle was the first prisoner. The poor old lady 
was seventy, and so deaf she could not hear a word 
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that was said in the court; an interpreter stood by her 
side to bellow in her ear anything that was directly 
addressed to her. I think there can be not the slightest 
doubt but that she was guilty of the charge on which 
she was indicted, that of harbouring two of the rebels 


in her house, and she paid the usual penalty for high 
treason with her life. It was her age and her helpless¬ 
ness which evoked sympathy, and Jeffreys certainly 
was fiery in dealing with the witnesses, and relentless 
in his denunciation of the old lady’s crime. If the 
perjury of the witnesses was not enough to tax his 
temper, the persistent and agonizing pain, which he 
was enduring at this time, drove him to disallow any 
unnecessary prolongation of the proceedings. Jeffreys 
had a Stone in his bladder. During the previous year he 
had felt the early symptoms of the disease, and at times 
upon the Bench had shown evidence of his ill-health 
and its reaction on his equanimity. During the trials 
of Titus Oates and Baxter at the Guildhall in May of 


the present year, the first pronounced signs were mani¬ 
fest of a revolt of his mind against the sufferings of his 


body, and a lack of control of his tongue and his 
temper induced by the pain. Poor man, he had been 
unaccustomed, throughout his life, to disease or pain, 
and, having an intolerant disposition, he adopted an 
impatient and defiant attitude, when he could find no 
satisfactory answer as to why he should suffer, while 
Others around him, no more deserving of good health, 


were immune. 
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At the time the Western Assizes were due to com¬ 
mence Jeffreys was undergoing a cure for his stone 
down at Tunbridge Wells ; he had already postponed 
the departure, and being unable to do so any longer, 
was obliged to start off still suffering from his affliction. 
In this state he mounted the Bench to try Alicia Lisle. 
I could find no record of a previous acute attack of 
colic, such as accompanies the passage of a stone down 
the ureter from the kidney to the bladder, so I am 
inclined to conclude that the stone did not arise in the 
kidneys, but had its origin in the bladder itself, and 
slowly enlarged there. In medical books of the time, 
the term ‘ stone ’ was used to mean stone in the 
bladder, whereas ‘ stone in the kidnies ’ was given its 
full title, and treated differently. The references to 
Jeffreys’s affliction mention always ‘ stone ‘ fit of the 
stone ’, or ‘ stone and strangury \ Now, a stone in the 
bladder, while not producing symptoms so acute as to 
force the patient to bed, can yet cause such persistent 
discomfort and constant harassing pain as to make his 
life a thorough misery. The difficulty of micturition, 
the frequency of the unrelieving calls by day and by 
night, the perpetual sense of weight locally—these 
symptoms would inevitably have produced, especially 
in a man of Jeffreys’s inclination, such an irritability 
of mind that it is little wonder that those who came 
before him, to argue their defence, should have been 
greeted with short patience. 

Our long-suffering ancestors sometimes cultivated 
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stones of enormous size in their bladders. In the 
Royal College of Surgeons there is one (Specimen 
A. no) almost as large as a fist, which was removed 
by the great Cheselden, the surgeon who perfected the 
operation of cutting for stone ; and even he, with all 
his experience, dexterity, and velocity, seems to have 
thought this a particularly proud nugget to have de¬ 
livered. A casket was made for it, bearing a silver plate 
inscribed like a golf trophy. The inscription reads : 

‘ This Stone was extracted by Wm. Cheselden, 
Esq., from Willm. Nightingall, on Apl. 20. 1737, its 
weight Six Ounces & half, and in Circumference 
Nine Inches, the Operation was effected in half a 
minute.' 


That is what a real stone could be like. 

The main source of details of the rest of the trials 
after those at Winchester is a book called The Bloody 
Assizes , which was published in 1689. Its chief author 
was John Tut chin, a man who had been one of those 
convicted by Jeffreys, but who, by a fortunate mis¬ 
fortune, had escaped death. He would therefore 
hardly have been likely to write a calm, unbiased 
account of the trials, much less to burst into flowery 
encomiums of Jeffreys. Yet, upon this book, written 
with fierce antipathy and vengeful indignation, most 
subsequent historians have largely relied for their im¬ 
pressions, allowing no discount whatever for the 
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author’s vendetta. It was at the assize at Dorchester 
that Tutchin came before Jeffreys. He was a lad of 
twenty-four at the time, and, on being found guilty, 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, and to be 
whipped once a year through every market town in 
Dorsetshire. The Clerk of Arraigns, on consulting the 
local gazetteer, informed the judge that this meant a 
whipping once a fortnight. Although a few more 
similar sentences delivered upon the rebels may have 
served fully to occupy the time of the official whipper, 
and to afford him an opportunity of proving himself 
worthy of his hire, the punishment was surely more 
than human backs and buttocks could be expected to 
survive. Tutchin, forgetting his ‘ from sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us ’, of the Litany, asked to be 
hanged instead. However, just before the first 
whipping was to take place, the lad contracted small¬ 
pox, and, it is said, his sentence was then remitted for 
a fine. He took full advantage of his escape by 
promptly proceeding to recover, and to hurl his 
vituperative attacks at Jeffreys, the King, and the 

rp • 

lories. 

Upon Jeffreys’s arrival at Dorchester he was suffering 
such agonies he was really unfit to take his place on 
the Bench, much less to try a very large number of 
prisoners, who, from their sense of the righteousness 
of their cause, and their anticipation of extreme 
punishment if found guilty, were naturally enough as 
obstructive and evasive as possible. It is always a 
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surprise to me to find that even the most tolerant 
lawyers should continue to retain any patience with 
humankind, for, while the doctor, ow ing to the 
character of his work, has presented to him the best 
side of a man’s nature, the lawyer invariably sees the 
worst. At this time I imagine I see the drawn-faced 
Jeffreys sitting there at these trials, excusing himself 
at frequent intervals, and leaving the court amidst 
whispers and embarrassed glances, retu rning little if 
at all relieved of his urgent discomfort, and unable to 
settle down to judicial calmness, while his pain, and 
the contemplation of his next hurried exit, were 
occupying his mind. He certainly would not want the 
trials too long drawn out. In a letter 1 written to the 
Earl of Sunderland, and dated September 5th, at 
Dorchester, poor Jeffreys is obviously quite overcome 
with his anguish, and, comparing this letter with others 
of his which I found, the shaky handwriting and the 
corrected dating too plainly confirm the tenor of his 
words. He says: 

‘ I am at this tyme soe tortured with the Stone 
that I must begge your lordships intercession to his 
Majestie for the incoherence of what I have adver¬ 
tised to give his Majestie the trouble of; & that I 
may give my selfe for much ease by your lordships 
favour as to make use of my servants pen to give a 

relation of what has happened since I came here :— 

» 

1 Record Office: State Papers, 31, Vol. I, Part 3. 
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My Dearest Lord : may I ever be tortured with the 
Stone if I forgett to approve my selfe 

My Dearest Lord 

Your most faithfull & devoted Servant 

Jeffreys ’ 

And he adds a postscript: 

‘ for godsake make all excuses & write at leisure 
a word of comfort.’ 

Macaulay says: 

* His spirits rose higher and higher as the work 
went on. . . . But in him it was not easy to distin¬ 
guish the madness produced by evil passions from 
the madness produced by brandy.’ 

Macaulay never suffered from stone, and could not 
distinguish the temperamental distress it can occasion. 
An assize had been held at Salisbury before Dorchester, 
and Jeffreys now went on to Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, 
and Wells. The road from Taunton to Bristol was 
very rough indeed, and I know of no worse torture for 
a man suffering from stone than to have had to remain 
in an upright sitting position so that the stone pressed 
and tossed upon the sensitive base of the bladder, and 
to have.been jogged up and down in a rattling coach, 
so that, with every jolt, he dug in his heels and rose 
from his seat in an endeavour to minimize the move¬ 
ment of the stone. No wonder that when he arrived 
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at Bristol he was in none the best of humour. There 


being no rebels to try in this town, he had to discharge 
his pent-up fury on some one, and, in choosing the 
mayor and aldermen, corpulent, opulent, and powerful, 
he elected to storm at those best able to withstand the 


thunder of his vexation. To their surprise, he suddenly 
and vehemently accused them of kidnapping , of 
securing free labour by conspiring together to send off 
those whom they convicted, to work on their respective 
plantations in the West Indies. With various other 
irregularities in their municipal administration he also 
charged them, and it must be admitted that his temper, 
on this oc cas ion, was so really violent that he cast his 
dignity to the winds, railing at those around him in 
‘ perfect Billingsgate In one letter written from 
Bristol to the Earl of Sunderland on September 22nd 


he speaks of his being ‘ harras’d with this dayes 
fateague, and now mortifyed with a Fitt of the Stone. 

At Wells, at the end of September, the work of the 
assizes was completed, and by then some 331 souls 
had been executed in all, 849 transported, and 33 fined 
or whipped. Jeffreys then returned to London to be 
greeted as a bloody inquisitor, to kiss the King’s hand, 

and to have treatment for his stone. 

The remaining three and a half years of his life is a 

chapter of anti-climax. Just before the Western 

Assizes, he had been created a peer with the title of 

1 This is the number according to Roberts in his Life of 

-JPiSHSr- The BuJy Asn,« to auto*. attUri 

was 161. Other authorities differ again. 
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Baron Jeffreys of Wem, and immediately upon their 
termination, he became Lord High Chancellor of 
England, the last step on the legal ladder. But these 
at tainm ents added no real distinctions to his name ; 
the former merely meant to him certain ceremonious 
obligations, and the latter served to remove him to a 
more secluded sanctum, where he performed his 
exclusive duties less exposed to the public gaze. On 
the other hand, with the Whigs growing in power, he 
found he had to be more and more careful of his 
political p’s and q’s. He had always been a persistent 
and sincere adherent of the Church of England, and 
this was a thorn in the side of James II ; he was losing 
the King’s favour. He considered Dissenters particu¬ 
larly nauseating. ‘ I can smell a Presbyterian forty 
miles ’, or ‘ Show me a Presbyterian, and I will show 
you a lying knave ’. And having thus referred to them, 
he could expect no sympathy in that quarter, even had 
the five weeks of the Bloody Assizes not already stained 
his name irreparably. Along with all this opposition, 
Jeffreys had his fast-failing health with which to 
contend. 

His detractors have all been most censorious about 
his proclivity for wine ; but I do not think he drank 
more than others of that very indulgent age. A certain 
standard of alcoholic tolerance was then a sine qua non 
amongst men, just as bridge is to-day, I hear, amongst 
ladies. Jeffreys found the taking of long draughts of 
punch helpful in alleviating the pain of his stone. 
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Copious drinking of fluids was sound treatment in his 
circumstances, and with a full bladder the movements 
of the stone would be buffered ; punch, if weak, was 
as good a beverage as most for him to take. However, 
upon his appointment to the Lord Chancellorship, there 
followed a lengthy round of celebrations, and at some 
of these Jeffreys does not seem to have confined his 
attention to punch. At one party, in January 1686, he 
and Rochester, the Lord Treasurer, became so merry 
that they both stripped to their shirts, and were bent 
on climbing a signpost to drink the King’s health. 
Jeffrey’s buoyant endeavours to emphasize his patriot¬ 
ism by a display of his person were rewarded with a 
chill, which caused so severe an exacerbation of his 
bladder trouble that his life was despaired of. He 
recovered, as Luttrell vaguely says, 4 by the use of 
means ’, but only to suffer the misery of serious 
recurrent attacks every few months. In August he 
spent a week at Tunbridge Wells, undergoing an inten¬ 
sive course of treatment. In December of the next 
year he had a very bad attack, and others in February 
and November following ; he was now often confined 
to bed. In his later days his medical attendant was the 
famous Richard Lower, who was then London’s most 
eminent physician. In a book published in ijoo } nine 
years after the doctor’s death, entitled Z)r. Lower s and 
several other Eminent Physicians Receipts : containing 
the Best and Safest Method for Curing most Diseases in 
Humane Bodies, and apparently largely based on 
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Lower’s practice, I found various medicines advised 
for stone, and Jeffreys probably took these or similar 
prescriptions. One reads : 

‘ To give ease in fits of the Stone, and to Cure the 
Suppression of Urine, which usually attends them. 
Take of Snails shells, and Bees, of each an equal 
quantity, dry them in an Oven with a moderate heat, 
then beat them to a very fine Powder, of which give 
as much as will lie upon a Sixpence in a quarter of 
a pint of Bean-Flour water every morning fasting, 
2 hours after it; continue this for 3 days together ; 
this has been often found to break the Stone, and to 
force a speedy passage for the Urine.” 

Then there was a famous ‘ Lime-drink ’ in use for 
curing Restoration stones, and careful directions are 
given for making this : 

‘ Take a good half Peck of Lime-stones new burnt, 
and put them into 4 Gallons of Water, stir it well at 
the first putting in, then let it stand, and stir it 
again ; as soon as it is very well settled, strain it off 
clear into a large Pot, and put to it 4 Ounces of 
Sassafras, and 4 Ounces of Liqourish slic’d thin 
Raisins of the Sun stoned 1 pound, half a pound of 
blew Currants, Mallows and Mercury, of each an 
handful, Coriander, Fenil, and Aniseeds of each an 
Ounce, let the Pot stand close covered for Nine days, 
then strain it, and let it settle, and pour the clearest 
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of it into Bottles, you may drink half a Pint of it at 
a time, as often as you please, in your mornings 
draught put a Dram of Winter Cherries powdered. 
This has cured some that have been so Tormented 
with the Stone in the Bladder, that they could not 
make Water, after they have in vain tiyed all other 
Remedies.’ 

I am afraid I cannot offer an opinion upon the snail 
and bee prescription, except that it does not sound 
very palatable, and as for the lime-drink I think its 
chief efficacy would lie in the mental diversion pro¬ 
vided by its elaborate preparation. A pity Jeffreys did 
not see a surgeon, and, like Samuel Pepys, have his 
stone removed, his temper sweetened, and his life 

prolonged to ripe old age. 

By the end of 1688 the fall of James II was inevitable, 
and when, on November 5th, William of Orange landed 
in England, many of the King’s supporters promptly 
went over to his side, and all the great ladies set about 
lining their petticoats with orange silk—at least, so we 
are told confidentially in the delightful Vemey Memoirs. 
On December nth James fled to France. Jeffreys, 
with his money in sacks and his stone in his bladder, 
tried to escape too. He shaved off his eyebrows and 
disguised himself as a common sailor ; but he was 
recognized and taken at the * Red Cow , an inn in 
Anchor and Hope Alley, Wap ping. Shouting, gesticu¬ 
lating crowds pursued him all the way to the Tower, 
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where he was imprisoned, as much to protect as to 
punish him. 

He was in such a low state that the chances of re¬ 
cuperation of his health were as remote as a rehabilita¬ 
tion in his office, for, along with the stone, he would 
have had, by this time, severe chronic cystitis, or 
inflammation of the bladder, and, almost certainly, the 
germs would have caused an ascending infection of the 
kidneys. This pyelo-nephritis may already have 
advanced to the stage of pyo-nephrosis, the condition 
in which the kidneys are to a large extent eaten away, 

4 . 

so that impaired renal function, together with grave 
toxaemia, was bringing him to death’s very door. His 
suffering in the Tower was continuous. He still took 
punch in an effort to get some relief, and Dr, Lower 
did all he could for him, though he was past other 
than palliative treatment. One of the pamphlets 1 
printed immediately upon his death says : 

* For about this month past he has been in a very 
languishing condition, still wasting away more and 
more, in which time he has barely been in a capacity 
to take anything to sustain Nature, unless a little 
Sack to revive it when it has been almost spent ; 
About three weeks since, he had a mind to a bit of 

4 

Salmon which he had, but could not digest it, nor 
scarce anything else, unless a poach’d Egg. So he 
continued decaying. . . .’ 

1 Preserved at the British Museum are many pamphlets on 
Jeffreys. 
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He received the Sacrament in the presence of his 
rife and children. For five days before his death he 
iad ‘ a looseness which continued with great violence ’. 
He was sensible to the last, and had his speech till a 
[uarter of an hour of his death which occurred about 
Lalf-past three in the morning of April 18th, 1689, at 
he early age of forty-one. 

Jeffreys died friendless and disillusioned, still seek- 
tig an answer to the riddle of human suffering, for the 
tone that had provoked him to his vicious proceedings 
hen punished those same deeds with a lingering end. 
Ind the Sphinx smiled. 



LOUIS XV 


THE NESLE SISTERS, MADAME DE POMPADOUR, AND 

MADAME DU BARRY 

1 COULD never understand why a gay life should 
necessarily mean a short one. It seemed so 
harsh and unreasonable. Apparently, however, 
there are two varieties of gaiety, the innocent and the 
vicious, and it is the vicious variety alone which 
possesses the reputation of allowing its votaries but a 
brief period of enjoyment. This restriction does not 
appear to diminish the numbers of the votaries, for, if 
the appeal is pressing enough, many men and women 
would sacrifice their longevity with complete equa¬ 
nimity. The nature of the appeal varies with different 
people. Virtue has its rewards, but they are usually 
future rewards, whereas what pleasures vice offers are 
immediate, and no doubt this is quite a weighty con¬ 
sideration with many folk. Some indulge in mis¬ 
chievous diversions simply to escape their own bore¬ 
dom, or to disguise from others their chaste and cheer¬ 
less obscurity. Others do so with no apparent objecl 
whatsoever, but merely because vice sounds interest¬ 
ing, like that dear lady who sighed, as she drank hei 

glass of water : ‘ How I should enjoy this if it wen 
only a sin ! * 

5 
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Paris is generally looked upon as the traditional home 
of gaiety. This has come about simply because the 
French have recognized a certain demand, and have 
set out to supply it. The French themselves are not 
gay ; they are merely good entertainers. The home 
of sheer, innocent gaiety, the frank, unselfish, and 
spontaneous gaiety of the soul, is Vienna, and though 
poverty has robbed it of its splendid display, and some 
of the erstwhile glitter, it cannot subdue the natural 
zest of the lively essential spirit. The Gemutlichkeit 
which is peculiar to Vienna surrounds it with a con¬ 
genial i Stimmungy the like of which is to be found 
nowhere else in the world. This kind of gaiety 
certainly occasions no shortening of the years ; the life 
of Louis XV would seem to prove that vicious gaiety 
does not do so either, for he is generally considered to 
have been one of the gayest monarchs that ever 
occupied a throne ; and yet, bom in 1710, he reached 
his sixty-fifth year before the curtain was rung down 
on his revel. Then he died, not from gaiety, but from a 
sporadic infection. But was Louis’s life really a gay one ? 

At the age of five he became King. He was a weakly 
lad, and, in consequence, his studies were pursued in 
a very indulgent and desultory manner. He was timid 
and slow, unassertive and shy, wholly lacking any 
spark of boyish devilry. His governess, Madame de 
Ventadour, had a name which was very often upon the 
lips of scandal ; but, referring to her, Madame de 
Maintenon ‘ used to declare that she had a greater 
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affection for women who had erred and repented than 
for those who had never wrought anything to repent 
of \ This governess brought up her royal charge 
with the most rigorous rules of conduct, as is the con¬ 
trary way of such women. Puberty came upon Louis 
at the precocious age of eleven, and gave him quite a 
scare; but from then onwards he became much 
sturdier. He was said to have grown out of his frail¬ 
ties, as if frailties were trousers. 

When fifteen and a half years of age Louis married 
Marie Leczinska, daughter of the exiled King Stanislas 
of Poland, and she was almost seven years his senior. 
The proposed marriage with the Infanta of Spain had 
been cancelled, for she was only seven years old, and 
a delay of five years, until she should become marriage¬ 
able, was considered neither politically wise for the 
nation nor physically judicious for the ascetically 
minded Louis. Furthermore, it was rumoured that 
she was unsuited for bearing children, and good health 
and broad hips are as important as graces d'esprit, when 
queens are being chosen. Marie Leczinska was no 
great beauty; but the messengers who were sent to 
inspect her reported that she was shapely and sound, 
and that in intellectual and artistic accomplishments 
she was at least adequate. Out of the one hundred 
eligible princesses who were offering, she was selected 
mainly with an eye to reliability. She would have 
come into the category of the sort of women men ought 
to marry, rather than of those they feel they must . 
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Two years later, when Marie bore twin daughters, 
the young father was mightily pleased with himself, 
and he cast a supercilious glance at Dodard, his chief 
physician, saying : ‘ II croyait que je ne pourrais faire 
d’enfants et j’en ai fait deux d’un coup.’ In less than 
twelve years they had ten children.’ ‘ Le roi etait 
grand faiseur d’enfants.’ During this time, Louis was 
a faithful, affectionate, and attentive husband, even if 
a little boring. He took no more interest in his king¬ 
dom than he did in the ladies of the court. A wide 
selection of accommodating courtesans was presented 
to him ; but he would always reply, with an expression 
of weary indifference : 1 I think the Queen is more 
beautiful.’ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and 
Louis’s eye was as yet completely vacuous. With a 
woman, one child a year soon tarnishes the romance of 
matrimony and the glory of maternity ; it also teaches 
discretion, and, after some years, Marie commenced to 
show an unmistakable, perhaps studied, lack of interest 
in Louis’s embraces. Though she was still in her 
early thirties, this gradually became an active opposi¬ 
tion and a frank objection, and she proffered every 
excuse to avoid him as often as possible, saying she 
was unwell or that it was a saint’s day. If all excuses 
failed, she would remain kneeling at the bedside, saying 
her prayers, until Louis was either asleep or too 
annoyed with impatience. This went on for several 
years, Louis becoming more and more dissatisfied and 
exasperated, till, at last, when the tenth child, a 
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daughter, was bom, he significantly called her Madame 
Demiere, and openly announced iVIadamc de hlailly 

as his mistress. This was in 1737. 

It seems possible that Madame de Mailly had occu¬ 
pied this position for some four years previously, for, 
as early as that, Louis had once given his guests the 
toast ‘ A la maitresse inconnue,’ but if that is true, their 
meetings were intermittent and clandestine. It was 
Cardinal Fleury who had proposed Madame de Mailly 
for this office. As Prime Minister he already had the 
control of the State well within his grasp, but he was 
fully aware of the added advantages of having one of 
his own candidates chosen as the clinical confidante of 
the King. She was not beautiful of face, though she 
was intensely attractive, with that indefinable eclat 
which petites brunettes so often possess. And more¬ 
over, having neither material nor political ambitions of 
her own, she would, if she once won Louis’s favour, 
serve the more efficiently as a catspaw for Fleury. 

Many are the ways by which women may attain a 
position of favour with men—passive appeals of merit, 
active designs or attentions. The way to some men’s 
hearts is by their stomachs ; but the way to the French¬ 
man’s heart is more direct, and, now that Louis’s moral 
misgivings were vanishing, Madame de Mailly meant 
to follow no roundabout route. Many stories are told 
of the allurements she employed to incite the timid, 
uninitiated Louis when first she was sent in to seduce 
him ; but they are all too questionable, both in taste 
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and in authority, to be admitted here. There must be 
many advantages and disadvantages for a woman to 
weigh up carefully before she finally decides to enter 
upon an affair. Apart from conventions of law and 
considerations of heart, there are two contingencies 
which constitute very potent deterrents, namely, the 
fear of becoming pregnant and the risk of contracting 
disease. When, however, the intended lover is a king, 
the first of these deterrents is converted into an actual 
incentive. Moreover, Louis was a handsome fellow, 
with abundant black hair, big eyes, a small mouth, and 
a figure of more than average height, so it was little 
wonder that, when the proposition was put to her, 
‘ Madame de Mailly ne demandait qu* k etre vaincue/ 
It was really Louis that had been vanquished, or rather 
his ethical prejudice and marital fidelity. Madame de 
Mailly was the rubicon in his moral progress, and, 
having once crossed, Louis launched a series of 
amorous campaigns with an interest he had never 
previously shown, and a pertinacity which persisted 

till his death. 

There were five sisters of the Nesle family, of whom 
Madame de Mailly was the eldest, and when interest 
in her had faded, Louis proceeded to make each of the 
others his mistress in chronological turn according to 
the claims of their ages. One, Madame de Flavacourt, 
fourth of the line, refused the honour ; her husband 
objected, being not content to bask in mere reflected 

glory. 
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Madame de Vintimille left a convent to come to 
court. Unlike her elder sister, who had been quite 
satisfied with just the glamour of her position, she had 
very avid schemes for her own material advancement. 
She had also a strong body odour. This is a terribly 
distressing and unfortunate complaint, with which 
some people are afflicted, the objectionable odour 
arising in the sebaceous glands of the skin, and some¬ 
times being so pronounced as to make the sufferer a 
social outcast. Madame de Flavacourt used to say of 
her sister : ‘ Elle avait la figure d’un grenadier, le col 
d’une grue, une odeur de singe.’ Her husband left her, 
it was so terrible. Louis, however, does not seem to 
have noticed it. Perhaps love is anosmic as well as 
blind. When Madame de Vintimille fell pregnant, 
Louis became more affectionate and tender than ever ; 
but neither his attentions nor her will to live and profit 
by them could avail her. She died from puerperal 
fever six days after the birth of a son. This was Louis’s 
first natural child, and so great was the resemblance to 
his father that he was called 4 Le demi-Louis.’ 

Madame de Tournelle, the next Nesle daughter, 
before stepping up into her sister’s place, demanded 
certain conditions and concessions from the King. 
Louis granted everything, impatient at the delay. 
These preliminaries arranged to her satisfaction, she 
set to work—admirable creature—to reform Louis, and 
no doubt she felt she must make some amends for her 
sisters’ defections. In a measure she succeeded. Louis 
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had never been interested in the government of his 
realm, its finances, or the wars which were constantly 
being waged at this period. He was not only unin- 
tellectual—he was naturally indolent, and perpetually 
bored, and asked for nothing except to be left alone 
to his pastimes. Madame de Toumelle, by suggestion 
and judicious gibe, brought him to a realization of the 
insignificant part he was playing in the affairs of France, 
and aroused him to some sense of duty. Just as he was 
thus nicely prepared, the Prime Minister, Fleury, con¬ 
veniently died, and Louis decided to take upon himself 
the personal rule of France. In the following year, 
1744, he set off with his army to the fields of battle in 
Flanders and Lorraine. Here, surely, was a king re¬ 
formed, and one who deserved some token of appro¬ 
bation ; instead he fell ill to the point of death. 

The onset of the illness was very sudden, and 
occurred on the night of August 7th—8th, when he was 
at Metz. Immediately beforehand he was perfectly 
well. It appears to have definitely been an acute 
abdominal condition with which he was stricken, and 
Richelieu describes it as ‘ un embarras gastrique, suite 
d’une indigestion et * . . d’un coup de soleil \ Bar- 
bier, in his Journal says : * La nuit du 7 au 8, Sa 
Majeste se plaignit d’une colique tres vive.’ There was 
fever and a headache from the first, the bowels were 
constipated, and during the day poor Louis vomited 
three times. The doctors in attendance never decided 
to what the illness was due, ascribing it to 4 fi^vre 
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maligne \ ‘ fievre putride \ sunstroke, fatigue of the 
march, and several other quite inadequate or un¬ 
intelligible causes. I wonder could it have been 
appendicitis, a disease the nature of which was, of 
course, not recognized at that time. It seems extra¬ 
ordinarily like it. Several enemas were administered, 
followed by strong purgatives ; both achieved their 
object with difficulty. He was blistered, and bled, and 
leeched ; but for a week grew steadily worse. Then, 
about the ninth day, after having been thought beyond 
hope many times, he commenced to improve. If it was 
appendicitis, the inflammation was subsiding, and pro¬ 
tective adhesions had formed. In the days before this 
disease was definitely understood and promptly dealt 
with by operation, the inflamed appendix did undergo 
this natural, if precarious process of cure in a certain 
proportion of cases. A week later Louis was up and 
rapidly convalescing. Just ten years after this Madame 
de Pompadour’s only child, Alexandrine, developedwhat 
was, without doubt, appendicitis; but in her case ‘ gan¬ 
grenous peritonitis ’ supervened and caused her death. 

The King’s new interest in his people’s welfare, and 
his participation in the wars, had earned him their 
respect; his threatened death won him their love. 
Upon his recovery and return to Paris, the nation was 
wild with relief and delight, and the King was hailed as 
‘ Le Bien-Aime \ This acclamation was not long lived. 

The Devil was sick,—the Devil a monk would be; 

The Devil was well,—the devil a monk was he. 
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Still, the mere fact that the fifteenth Louis has 
always been distinguished from the rest by the epithet 
of ‘ The Well Beloved ’, has, in itself, done a great deal 
to disguise his otherwise dissolute and prodigal reputa¬ 
tion. This credit he owed primarily to the inspiration 
of Madame de Toumelle, or La Duchesse de Ch&teau- 
roux, as she now was. She had accompanied him on 
the campaigns, anticipating possible lapses in his re¬ 
formed intentions, and also preferring to rely on her 
presence rather than upon her absence to make Louis’s 
heart grow fonder ; but when he was so ill a wave of 
repentance surged up around his bed, and the King 
was prevailed upon to agree to the dismissal of his 
mistress. As soon as he returned to Paris, safe and 
sound again, he forgot his monkish avowals, and sent 
asking her to return to him. The well-intentioned 
little woman, however, was fatally ill when she received 
the message, and died immediately, without even 
makin g Louis a reply. 

Madame de Lauraguais, the youngest of the Nesle 
sisters, must have felt some misgivings on taking up 
the role which had become a family monopoly. One 
of her sisters had been cast off, and two had virtually 
died in office. Her tenure, however, proved brief, and 
she made little impression upon Louis. 

The supply of Nesle sisters being exhausted, Louis 
was now obliged to break new ground. Early in 1745, 
a charming little lady of twenty-three summers, with 
an assumed naweti which concealed her designs, and 
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an air of abandon which invited pursuit, succeeded, by 
careful stage-management, in catching the King’s eye 
at a mask ball. This was Antoinette Poisson, Madame 
la Marquise de Pompadour anon. Her bourgeoise 
mother had carefully trained her from a child in all the 
qualities that become a woman and attract a man. 
That was to be her metier . She turned out to be an 
engagingly beautiful girl, vivacious yet elegant, with a 
skin of milk, a needle-sharp wit, and a lively deter¬ 
mination to get what she wanted. It was said of her : 
‘ Elle sait tout enfin, excepte la morale,’ but if being 
the King’s mistress, and his exclusively, is immorality, 
then it is as well there are not enough kings to go 
round, lest every woman be tempted to be immoral. 

According to plan, she married young and married 
riches, becoming the wife of Le Normand d’fitoiles, and 
Alexandrine, bom in 1745, was their only child. As 
soon as Louis had installed Madame de Pompadour at 
Versailles, her husband, in order, I suppose, to save 
him any embarrassment, was discreetly eloigned. From 
the very outset she exercised both a personal influence 
over Louis and a political control in the State, the 
magnitude of which no courtesan of any king has 
rivalled. This unique influence was due, however, not 
so much to Madame de Pompadour’s strength as to 
Louis’s weakness, which is quite a different principle 
to that which has operated in the case of many other 
women whose activities have been expressed through 
the medium of a man, but who have had to deal with 
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men of forceful personality and of purposeful character 
—the Napoleons and the Nelsons. Upon such men a 
woman’s influence is never a direct or essential driving 
force, it is always an oblique or adventitious one. It 
is not the wind, which, to the sailing ship, constitutes 
the sole propelling agent, but rather the breeze, which, 
upon the vessel steaming under its own power, may 
yet cause very appreciable leeway. The woman makes 
no appeal to the man’s reason, nor challenges his 
intelligence : she cannot question his knowledge of his 
job. The fact that a woman does often cause a man to 
veer from his set course is due to this, namely, that 
once she has established a position of attachment to 
him, impressed him with her worth and won his heart, 
she is thenceforth always taken into consideration. 
Then, since the degree to which she is thus taken into 
consideration depends upon the intimacy and security 
of the attachment, she very rightly makes the improve¬ 
ment of this her chief concern. 

Louis was indeed a profitable star to which a woman 
might hitch her wagon, for he had supreme power in 
his hands, yet had not the ability to use it himself. He 
was an insignificant monarch, and had he not been 
born of this ruling Bourbon house, and had his elder 
brother not died of measles as a boy leaving him heir 
to the Throne, Louis would have been an historical 
nonentity. What power he had was wholly obtained 
through the leverage of the kingly sceptre. Since, 
however, this authority did actually lie in his hands, 
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Madame de Pompadour set out to derive from it all 
the benefits she could, and to control from his bed the 
policy of his Throne. 

After having been Louis’s favourite for some seven 
years, and just as she had firmly consolidated her 
position, she was stricken with a disastrous complaint 
—a complaint which bid fair to nullify all her ambi¬ 
tions. She developed very severe leucorrhoea. No 
doubt what had happened was, that, at her confine¬ 
ment, when her daughter Alexandrine was born, she 
had sustained an extensive tear in the cervix of the 
womb, then the advancing inflammation which resulted 
gave rise to this profuse discharge from the vagina, 
which is colloquially called Flueurs blanches or the 
‘ Whites This, indeed, was a shaft aimed straight at 
Achilles’ heel. It seemed that she would be forced to 
retire, for Louis was obliged to forsake her couch. But 
the most remarkable circumstance about this remark¬ 
able woman was that, in spite of this, she lost not a jot 
of her power; which seems to show that there was 
something in Louis’s attachment to her much deeper 
than mere physical interest. Madame de Pompadour 
was still only thirty, and she maintained her prerogative 
until her death, thirteen years later. I am inclined to 
think that there was, in fact, a very small physical basis 
at any time in the attachment between Louis and 
Madame de Pompadour. Several of those with whom 
she was in constant and confidential contact speak of 
her essential sexual coldness, and Madame du Hausset, 

Y 
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her chief personal attendant, says in her Memoires that 
she ‘ was vivacious and warm-hearted but excessively 
cold in matters of physical love \ It may have been, 
however, that Louis was never given any occasion to 
suspect this, for, no doubt, Madame de Pompadour 
was a good actress. And here it might be mentioned 
that she had many artistic interests, especially the 
theatre and music. It was at her instigation, also, that 
Louis built the porcelain factory at Vincennes, which, 
in 1759, was removed to Sevres. She herself has often 
been referred to as ha statuette de Sevres. 

About 1756 she developed heart trouble—severe 
attacks of palpitation, during which the heart seemed 
to jump violently, and which made her feel suffocated 
or faint. Excitement and exertion would aggravate the 
attacks. Her doctors said she had dilatation of the 
right auricle, but, at the time, almost every heart 
symptom was ascribed to that same condition. Recog¬ 
nition of the various distinct diseases of the heart by 
percussion and auscultation was not yet possible. 
Percussion, that is, tapping over the body to demon¬ 
strate the relative resonance in the parts beneath, was 
first introduced as an aid to diagnosis by Auenbrugger 
of Vienna in 1761, and it was not until 1819 that 
auscultation by means of a stethoscope was first 
practised by that great figure of French medicine, 
Laennec. Madame de Pompadour’s trouble seems 
most likely to have been auricular flutter. 

To maintain her sway, with both the King and the 
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Ministers of State, required constant vigilance* The 
cares and worries, with which she was confronted, 
became an ever-increasing burden, and, still in her 
early thirties, the once picturesque and joyous little 
lady is heard admitting with a sigh : * Ma vie est un 
combat.’ 

Then she commenced to suffer from repeated severe 
colds, with persistent coughs and fever, and, about 
1763, she was losing weight so rapidly that it was 
impossible to conceal her extreme emaciation any 
longer. Then the menopause came upon her prema¬ 
turely. On February 28th, 1764, she had a haemor¬ 
rhage from the lungs, which was the beginning of the 
end ; pulmonary tuberculosis had gained the upper 
hand. An acute 1 flare-up which was described as 
an inflammation of the lungs, necessitated her remain- 
ing in bed for some weeks at Choisy. Louis visited her 
every day. She improved temporarily, and returned 
to Versailles ; but she was sinking fast, and on April 
15th, 1764? the age of forty-three, after this lingering 
illness, which had already made her long for death, 
she finally expired. Considering the manner of her 
passing, it is difficult to estimate Louis’s true attitude 
towards the loss of his confidante of nearly twenty 
years, and I feel that those who maintain so categori¬ 
cally that he showed complete and callous apathy have 

real justification for standing thus upon their own 
self-righteousness ; for even Louis must have recog¬ 
nized that death is welcome to people of sensibility, 
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once disease has deprived life of all interesting 
prospect. 

During the years of Madame de Pompadour’s long 
regime there were many other women, who, at inter¬ 
vals, provided amatory divertissements for the King. 
However, none of these mattresses de passage , occupants 
in turn of Louis’s seraglio, le Parc-aux-Cerfs, was a real 
rival of Madame de Pompadour. She saw to it that 
no woman of consequence obtained so secure a hold 
as to threaten her supremacy. Beautiful they might be, 
but of inferior station they must also be, and those of 
them who were sufficiently beau-monde or intelligent as 
to be dangerous, she successfully disposed of after a 
brief intimacy. They merely served to perform the 
one office which she herself could no longer undertake. 
There was -La Belle Morphise, by whom Louis had a 
daughter ; there was Madame de Choiseul, and there 
was La Marquise de Coislin. He also had a son in 
1762 by Mademoiselle de Romans, whom Casanova 
had previously met in her own home in Grenoble, and 
whom he has described in that intimate, flowery, and 
rhapsodic style in which he wrote of all his women. 
This son, who became known as ‘ Louis Aime ’, was 
the only one of his natural children whom the King 
officially recognized as his own. Mademoiselle Tierce- 
lin was the mother of Louis’s fourth natural child ; but 
she, following this quite unimportant accomplishment, 
commenced to assume airs and seek power, and so was 
immediately incarcerated in a convent. Several other 
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women Are ulso mentioned during this time, though 
the comments are as cursory as their amours were 

ephemeral. 

Three years after Madame de Pompadour’s death 
the Queen died, and then, within two years, Madame 
du Barry—Jeanne Vaubemier, or Mademoiselle Lange 
as she was previously named—had come upon the 
scene. It was a certain Jean du Barry, called le Roue , 
who brought her for the King to see. He used to find 
it convenient to dispose of the amies of whom he was 
already tiring by presenting them to the nobles at 
court, and Jeanne was not the first that he had pro¬ 
posed to the King . Her mother was a seamstress, 
Anne Becu, and her father, Fr£re Ange, one of the less 
punctilious of the monks of the convent of Picpus. 
Jeanne was about twenty-five years of age when she 
became the next of the King’s mistresses, and she was 
the loveliest creature of them all, with long fair flowing 
hair and big deep eyes. She had formerly numbered 
Richelieu 1 among her numerous conquests, so had 
apparently already used her charms to very good advan¬ 
tage. She had the instincts of a prostitute, perhaps ; 
and was certainly no tyro in experience ; and yet many 
of the statements about her have so malicious and 
exaggerated a ring that it is difficult to avoid thinking 
that they must often have been merely the outcome of 
political disapproval or jealous rivalry. On account of 
her position, even her peccadilloes were construed as 

1 The distinguished marshal and grand-nephew of the Cardinal. 
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crimes, and weighted the scales against her unduly. 
Madame du Barry’s life was rather tarnished, but it can 
hardly be called completely decayed. 

Louis had graduated stage by stage as a judge of 
beauty. His mistresses, as they followed one another, 
displayed looks which were in inverse proportion to 
their social status. The Nesle sisters were aristocratic 
and plain, Madame de Pompadour was bourgeoise and 
beautiful, Madame du Barry was illegitimate and 
ravishing. Having been accepted by the King, he 
required her to be married, and ‘ le Roue 5 was deter¬ 
mined to make all the capital that was possible from 
the arrangement. He could not marry her himself, 
already having a wife of his own, so, in order to keep 
the King’s mistress in the family, he married her to 
his brother, Guillaume du Barry. Guillaume was then 
given a fortune and told to disappear. Both the 
brothers had, without justification, assumed the title 
of Comte. 

La Comtesse du Barry, simple and comparatively 
uninstructed though she was, gained a power over 
Louis and the court, in the last five years of his life, 
which was only second in degree to that of her pre¬ 
decessor, Madame de Pompadour. She had to be 
resourceful in order to stimulate and maintain the 
ageing King’s interest; she read to him the stories of 
the Marquis de Sade, who was then at the height of 
his infamy ; or occasionally she had satellite beauties 
to act as her locum tenens in the royal bed. She 
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arranged the marriages at court, obtained the King s 
consent to laws of State, and dipped deeply into the 
exchequer to help her impoverished puppets. During 
his last illness she was Louis’s chief nurse, and a more 
conscientious and diligent nurse he could not have had. 
After his death she escaped to England during the 
Revolution ; but, returning in 1793, she was guillo¬ 
tined under suspicion of aiding the imigtis. 

Louis died of smallpox on May 10th, 1774, after an 
illness lasting thirteen days. Various lurid and fan¬ 
tastic accounts appear in the different records of how 
Louis contracted the disease, and typical of these is the 
story of a Bacchanalian party at Trianon, at which a 
dairymaid was bathed, combed and perfumed, and 
placed in his bed. She was said to have already been 
infected with the germ of smallpox, and to have con¬ 
veyed it to the King, who, the next morning, fell ill of 
the disease. Whether or not this incident actually 
occurred, it certainly was not the source of Louis’s 
infection, for a period of some twelve days elapses 
between the date of contact with smallpox and the 
appearance of the first signs of illness. Fourteen 
medical attendants were summoned in all, and Louis 
insisted on them remaining constantly at the bedside. 
The characteristic rash or sores of this disease only 
appear on the third day of the illness, and they did not 
recognize its nature until that day. All manner of 
remedy was tried—draughts, purges, enemas, blisters, 
and two copious bleedings ; but Louis became steadily 
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worse. An English doctor, named Sutton, offered tc 
treat Louis with a special powder whose compositior 
was the secret of his family, and which he claimed wa* 
a specific cure for smallpox ; but the doctors in atten¬ 
dance, not being able to elicit the ingredients it con¬ 
tained, declined his offer. Just as well for Sutton, foi 
it relieved him of the risk of subsequently having th( 
King’s death attributed to his ministrations. 

Louis’s reign was the prelude to the Revolution, anc 
in uttering his ominous preduction, ‘ Apres moi L 
deluge,’ he seems to have recognized this even bette 
than the nation at large. Although, after sixty year 
upon the Throne, Louis, at his death, had long outlive* 
his earlier popularity, monarchy was still the people’ 
creed. They hailed the Dauphin joyously, and whe] 
Le due de Bouillon announced , i Messieurs, le Roi es 
mort,’ they shouted, * Vive le Roi! ’ 
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POPE ALEXANDER VI, CESARE, AND LUCREZIA 

T HE Borgian star was in the ascendant durin 

the latter half of the fifteenth century, and i 
that dark period of war and of moral depravity 
it was the cynosure of all Europe. The members c 
this infamous but fortunate family were all united b 
very close domestic ties. Between them they con 
bined the various virtues and vices, which togeth< 
contribute to success : brilliant intelligence, beauty < 
physique, an easy conscience, Machiavellian cunninj 
and Neronian unscrupulousness. This was a time < 
constant strife between the many States into which a 
Europe, and especially Italy, was divided. It was tf 
period of travail which accompanied the Renaissano 
and which brought forth the Reformation. Lives the 
were sacrificed cheaply ; the bed of the Tiber mu: 
indeed have been covered with bodies, and the Biblic 
distinction between the quick and the dead took c 
a sinister and more literal meaning. Every man, lil 
every State, was fully occupied in maintaining h 
position in the face of rivals. To rise to a place < 
eminence required both enormous effort and a freedoi 
from any feelings of revulsion at climbing over tl 
dead bodies of competitors. Napoleon’s Sauve q\ 
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pent was but an echo, three centuries delayed, of a 
principle which at this time was the general order of 
the day. 

This was the environment in which the youthful 
Rodrigo Borgia found himself, with a head full of 
ambition and an uncle the Pope. His uncle, Calixtus 
III, hailed Rodrigo to Rome from his native Valencia 
in Spain, and as he was practising there as a young 
lawyer, the first manoeuvre was to make him Notary to 
the Apostolic See. Within the space of the three years, 
during which Calixtus occupied the papal throne, 
Rodrigo was rapidly rushed through a series of posi¬ 
tions till he finally was Vice-Chancellor of the Holy 
See, the post next to the Pope himself. His meteoric 
advancement set him an example in nepotism which 
he was going to find difficult to excel. 

When Calixtus died in 1458, Rodrigo was just 
twenty-seven. Only old men are offered the position 
of pope, the older the better; otherwise they are 
prone to occupy the chair of St. Peter for an incon¬ 
veniently long period. It was preferable that pope 
followed quickly upon pope, and like 

Sultdn after Sultdn with his Pomp 
Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. 

Age had not yet given Rodrigo an appropriate rotun¬ 
dity, nor Time yet scratched the furrows with his 
scythe upon his brow. It transpired that, although he 
was already at the very steps of the papal throne, he 
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had thirty-four years to wait before his turn came to 
occupy it. But during the reigns of the four popes 
following Calixtus, Rodrigo was not idle ; lie was 
consolidating his position, he was accumulating wealth, 
he was making himself persona grata with each pope 
in turn and with his fellow-cardinals. And as if this 
were not enough to exhaust his inordinate energy, he 
made himself the father of some ten children. 

The mothers of the first three are unknown. The 
next four were the children of Vanozza de Catanei, As 
a youth in Spain, Rodrigo had had an affair with a 
rather attractive widow, who had two young daughters. 
One of these he made a nun, the other he now brought 
to Rome as his acknowledged mistress. This was 
Vanozza. For thirteen years they were constantly 
together, happy, ardent, and faithful. The four chil¬ 
dren which she bore Rodrigo included Cesare, in 
1476, and Lucrezia, in 1480, his two favourites. There 
was an older son, Giovanni, and a younger son, Giuffre. 
Rodrigo’s disposition was that of an exemplary pater¬ 
familias . But, although nepotism and simony carried 
him to the supreme position as a spiritual father, his 
very calling robbed him of full recognition as a tem¬ 
poral one. As a cardinal and pope he was denied 
marriage, and, though he may indulge in the luxury of 
mistresses and children, he was, nevertheless, conscious 
of forgoing something of the completeness which his 
visions of himself as a family man demanded. Poor 

man > to have sought some psychological 
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consolation by playing the part of husband and father 
when he associated himself with the Spanish widow, 

9 

and placed hims elf in loco parentis to her two daughters. 
It may be observed, too, that all his known mistresses 
were married. Vanozza in fact had three husbands; 
as soon as one died Rodrigo found her another. But 
they were husbands only in name most of the time 
going through the ceremony of marriage as if each 
were acting merely as a proxy for Rodrigo, who must 
be denied this privilege. He thus found a vicarious 
satisfaction of his domestic ideals by giving to his 
liaisons the closest verisimilitude to an authentic 
mari tal union. In i486, when Vanozza was forty-four, 
she reached her menopause ; so Rodrigo munificently 
pensioned her off. She then followed a life of intense 
piety and religious devotion until she died at the age 
of seventy-seven. Not that she was ever of vicious 
type ; there were probably not a few ladies who, given 
the opportunity, would have eagerly undertaken the 
same role in the Pope’s romance and still considered 
that they were surrendering neither their honesty nor 

their virtue. 

Then Giulia Famese, whose middle name was Bella, 
became Rodrigo’s arnica del cuore. She was only 
seventeen, but already had been married for two years. 
She is to be seen in marble now at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
adorning the tomb of her brother—the brother who, 
by the initial help of his sister’s lover, eventually 
became Pope Paul III. She is ravishingly beautiful 
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both of face and of form. Originally she lay there a 
nude reclining figure ; but one of the more recent 
popes—Pius IX, I think—shocked at the sight, has 
had a white metal gown draped scantily about her. 
His action can be interpreted as a further tribute to her 
beauty, and, indeed, it has had the very reverse effect 
to that which he contemplated, for Giulia surely now 
looks even more alluring in her abbreviated garb than 
she did without it. She was Rodrigo’s last mistress, 
and bore probably three children. 

In 1492, that annus mirabilis y Pope Innocent VIII 
died, the event for which Rodrigo was waiting. It has 
been stated that during Innocent’s last illness an 
attempt was made at blood transfusion. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be true. It was not until 1615 that 
William Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
so that the operation of transfusion, at least as it is 
understood to-day, could hardly have suggested itself 
to these earlier physicians. Another account is that 
Innocent’s doctor ‘ drew all the blood from three boys, 
who immediately died ’, and from it ‘ prepared a 
draught ’ for the Pope. This is more likely, and is, 
indeed, in the true tradition of fifteenth-century 
medicine. Anatomy was becoming more precise, due 
to the work of such inquiring minds as Leonardo da 
Vinci; but the surgeon’s tour-de-maitre was bleeding, 
and the science of medicine was still very crude, and 
to a large extent based on the empirical and often 
erroneous doctrines of Galen. 
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Upon the death of Innocent, Rodrigo Borgia was 
elected Pope, taking the name of Alexander VL One 
of the little ceremonies in Rome, which always took 
place upon the day of the papal election, was the 
pillaging by the populace of the house of the newly 
appointed Pope. On that same day Alexander created 
his son, Cesare, Archbishop of Valencia. If the people 
must observe their vandalie customs, he could, in turn, 
pursue his nepotic traditions. 

Alexander’s ascent of the papal throne marked a 
definite period in the history of the Borgia family. He 
performed the duties incumbent upon him with due 
attention, and his attractive appearance and air of dis¬ 
tinction made him an imposing figure-head. He had 
ridden with spurs all his life, and, being now over 
sixty years of age, he had reached his final goal. He 
might very well ride at a canter. Of a jovial nature, 
something of a sentimentalist, and given to deep and 
lasting infatuations with women, he ‘ liked to do un¬ 
pleasant things in a pleasant manner \ His only 
anxiety was for the welfare and advancement of his 
children, and he promoted them all with an extra¬ 
ordinarily free hand. From this time onwards less and 
less is heard of the achievements of Alexander, and 
more and more of the influence of his son Cesare. 
Having given up the Church, Cesare’s power with the 
Pope and within the Papal States gradually grew until 
finally he assumed almost complete command. 

Cesare inherited his father’s fine physique and 
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handsome face, and he added superhuman cunning 
and unscrupulousness to the family graces. He was a 
man of action, who strove for his own advantage, with 
a sword in his hand and lightning in his brain. He 
had little time for gaiety, and, unlike his father, no 
mind for the encumbrance of women. Cesare had at 
least two natural children, but never contracted an 
attachment with, nor displayed any affection for, 
women. He won them and had done with it. He 
married Charlotte d’Albret, because the union ensured 
him the assistance of Louis XII of France, and because 
with her he also acquired the Dukedom of Valentinois. 
He lived with Charlotte for four months, then never 
saw her again. However, he left her pregnant, and in 
1499, eight months after their marriage, she bore him 
Eloise, his only legitimate child. Cesare’s life is 
largely a story of bloodshed and of murder. Lucrezia 
had already been affianced twice, but, upon her father’s 
becoming Pope, a more favourable and exalted marriage 
was sought, and it was not long before she, still only 
thirteen years of age, was married to Giovanni Sforza 
of the ruling house of Milan. After four years the 
marriage was still fruitless, both of children and of 
advantage to the Borgias, so Alexander and Cesare 
decided upon a divorce. Giovanni would not consent; 
whereupon Cesare planned his murder. But Lucrezia 
secretly informed her husband of her brother’s un¬ 
healthy intention, and arranged his escape. Since his 
rapier had failed, Cesare had now to depend on his 
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cunning, and impotence was brought forward as a 
ground for an annulment. Giovanni hotly denied this, 
but, after a little quiet cogitation, was eventually in¬ 
duced to agree to a divorce. He bided his time to 
re-establish his honour, then married again, and, with 
the smile of a Little Jack Homer, proudly produced a 
son. Some three months after Lucrezia’s husband had 
escaped with his life another Giovanni, Cesare’s elder 
brother and present Duke of Gandia, was murdered. 
The Pope was distressed almost to frenzy, and ordered 
every effort to be made to track the culprit down ; but 
suddenly and without explanation all investigations 
ceased, and it was said that he had found Cesare to 
be the murderer. The circumstances, I think, direct 
unanswerable suspicion upon him, and the fact that 
the removal of his elder brother vested the birthright 
in himself offers more than sufficient motive. In July 
1498, seven months after her divorce, Lucrezia was 
married off again, this time to the Duke of Bisceglia, a 
natural son of the King of Naples. Illegitimacy consti¬ 
tuted no stigma with the quattrocentists : a man s 
children, legitimate and illegitimate, were brought up 
together, enjoyed the same social status, married in 
the same circles. To the duke Lucrezia bore a son , 
but it was soon evident to Cesare that, from his point 
of view, this marriage was to be productive of nothing 
felicitous. Although the infertility of her first marriage 
was Cesare’s reason for its disavowal, the more con¬ 
ventional prosecution of this one did not secure his 
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approbation, and when, two years later, the Duke of 
Bisceglia was murdered, Cesare frankly admitted his 
authorship of the crime. Lucrezia was unable to con¬ 
trol her grief. Cesare was now busy with military 
aggressions, his aim being to establish a Borgian State 
in Central Italy with himself as king, and in carrying 
out his plans at the head of his army he acted with 
shameless cruelty and the grossest barbarity. Whole 
towns were slaughtered at a word from him ; he 
sacrificed even his own officers if it served his selfish 
purpose. In the Romagna he had stationed a very 
faithful lieutenant, Don Ramira d’Orca, whose iron 
rule had earned him both the universal hatred of the 
subjects and the warm admiration of Cesare. How¬ 
ever, Cesare saw here the opportunity for a creditable 
gesture and he owed many an achievement to a mere 
gesture he ordered the death of his lieutenant and 
broadcast a report censuring his methods. 

Cesare was now the supreme lord within the Papal 
States. So subservient to his son had the Pope become 
that, though he took no active part in these villainies, 
he was obliged to close his eyes to them. But the 
fortune which had smiled for so long upon the Borgias 
began to change its aspect. For the last year, since he 
had left his wife, Cesare had been campaigning with 
the aid of an army from Louis XII of France. He was 
twenty-five, and there are some pretty women in 
Central Italy. On October 27th, 1500, he entered the 
town of Pesaro in the Marches, and the Duke of 
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Ferrara sent an ambassador, one who gloried in the 
name of Pandolfo Collenuccio, to offer his congratula¬ 
tions. Pandolfo records the illuminating piece of in¬ 
formation that Cesare sent him an apology for not 
seeing him until the next day, as he was suffering from 
an ‘ ulcer ’ and ‘ a sore in the groin \ He was, how¬ 
ever, going about and riding as usual, so that the con¬ 
dition must have been practically painless. In 1503 it 
is stated that Cesare’s ‘ face was disfigured with red 
blotches and pimples This sounds suspiciously like 
a primary sore and a bubo, followed by late secondary 
skin rashes of syphilis. This disease had just com¬ 
menced its epidemic spread in Europe. The moral 
laxity and easy virtue of the period prepared a very 
fertile soil for its dissemination, and Cesare was 
probably one of its earliest victims. 

In the same year, 1503, Pope Alexander died. The 
records of his illness are not very full. On Saturday, 
August 12th, in the morning, he felt indisposed, and in 
the evening developed a fever. This continued all 
through the next day. Then there was a remission; 
but on the 15th his doctors advised bleeding, and 
thirteen ounces of blood, or thereabouts, were with¬ 
drawn. He was somewhat better after this. Bur- 
chard’s 1 own words are ‘ supervenit febris tertiana . 
He summoned some of the cardinals to his bedside to 
play cards. After this remission the fever returned 

1 Johannis Burchardi: Diarium, sive rerum urbanarum com- 
mentarii 1483-1506. 
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more severely on the 17th, and though a powerful 
draught was administered it gave no relief. It would 
be very interesting to know just what this draught con¬ 
tained. Some of the medicaments then in use, though 
their mode of action was not understood, were quite 
appropriately and efficaciously employed. A great 
many others, however, were of the most fantastic 
composition, and sometimes from the most original 
and revolting sources. But there is no record of the 
Pope’s draught, and Burchard merely says * accepit 
medicinam The patient was gradually sinking. On 
Friday the 18th, still in possession of all his senses, he 
made confession ; in the evening, extreme unction was 
administered, and at the hour of vespers he expired. 
Poison was suggested because Cesare was ill about the 
time, and because of the black spots and early 
decomposition which were observed in the body after 
death. It happened that Alexander and Cesare had 
dined with Cardinal Adriano di Cometo on August 
5th, and all sorts of ingenious stories arose as to how 
the poison was administered during the visit. It is 
quite fallacious, though many people even now retain 
the idea, that death by poisoning is always followed by 
great swelling and rapid putrefaction. In the case of 
Alexander, his death occurred in the hottest month in a 
very hot year in Italy, and this alone would hasten 
decomposition. His obesity would make the black 
discoloration, which was merely the ordinary post¬ 
mortem staining, more extensive. Moreover, I know 
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of no poison which, taken one day, remains completely 
inert for a week, and then occasions an intermittent 
febrile illness, lasting another week, before it causes 
death. Any fever lasting a week may result in the 
death of a man who is seventy-two years of age, and 
especially of one who has been deeply interested in 
liquid music all his life. Broncho-pneumonia might 
do this. An attack of malaria, in the form of tertian 
fever, was the original cause of the illness according to 
some of the contemporaneous writers, and this is 
probably true. The disease was rife in Rome, and 
Cesare just happened to have an attack about the same 
time. Alexander had suffered frequently during his 
life from bouts of fever, and one of these, in August, 
1464, had prevented his performing the opening 
ceremony upon the election of Pope Paul II. But 
malaria does not kill a young man with a good resis¬ 
tance like Cesare. His physician, Gaspare Torrella, 
by way of treatment, tucked him into the body of a 
recently disembowelled mule, and in a day or two, 
after this extensive poulticing, he was himself again. 

With the death of Alexander the Borgian star set. 
When Cesare could no longer hide behind the papal 
throne his enemies on every side soon hunted him 
down and wrested from him both his power and his 
lands. Then he spent two lonely years in prison in 
Spain ; but, escaping, fled to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Navarre. In his service, while eagerly dashing 
ahead of a detachment of cavalry in pursuit of a foraging 
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party, he was killed, on March 12th, 1507, at the age 
of thirty-two. It is better to be killed in battle than to 
die of G.P.I. 

During the last few days of 1501, a little over a year 
since the murder of her second husband, Lucrezia, 
who was still only twenty-two, was married off to 
Alfonso d’Este, son and heir of the Duke of Ferrara. 
It was only after much hesitation on the part of the 
duke and his son that Alexander and Cesare had 
eventually brought off this coup. And no wonder there 
was hesitation. There seemed good reason to be wary 
of a woman, already twice married, whose brother had 
threatened death to her first husband and actually 
murdered her second ; the daughter of the Pope 
withal, and against whom were rumoured accusations 
of incest, not only with her two elder brothers but also 
with her father. However, when doubts were over¬ 
come and the marriage completed by proxy, Lucrezia 

left Rome a week later, to join her husband in Ferrara. 
Her father never saw her again. 

Lucrezia was never robust in constitution through¬ 
out her life. She was frequently ailing, seldom from 
any one definite illness, but just from that general 
indisposition, which is so often observed in the neuras¬ 
thenic, soft-fleshed, visceroptotic type of girl. She 
was delicate-featured, blue-eyed, full-lipped, golden¬ 
haired, slender, but beautifully proportioned. She 
looks demure in picture. In temperament she took 
after her mother, and was quite unlike both her father 
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and Cesare. During the first half of her life, while 
still in Rome, she had been accused of implication in 
murder and of incest. The first accusation is, I feel 
sure, completely untrue. She was of that mild, in¬ 
offensive style of girl, with little will or force of 
personality, who is usually spoken of as ‘ sweet ’; 
violence was wholly contrary to her nature. She was 
an adoring and attentive wife to all three of her hus¬ 
bands. As for incest, even though the accusations 
were aimed primarily at her father and her brothers, 
they were, in any case, founded on no more than mere 
rumour. It has been stated against her, too, that she 
was a witness of one of the wildest orgies which had 
occurred in the papal palace. It certainly was wild; 
but why blame the poor overawed little lady for 
being a mere witness. One should taste every drink 
once. Nothing worse can be written down authentic¬ 
ally against the name of Lucrezia than that she con¬ 
tracted mercenary marriages ; and in this she was the 
supple instrument in the hands of Alexander and 
Cesare for the advancement of the family fortunes. 
Once removed from their influence, she spent the 
latter half of her life, when Duchess of Ferrara, a 
model of virtue and a figure of universal admiration. 

Seven months after her arrival in Ferrara she gave 
birth to a stillborn daughter. She was ‘ sick unto 
death ’—so much so that she thought fit to prepare a 
codicil to her will. Dr. Ludovico Carri, the Duke of 
Ferrara’s physician, seemed unable to achieve any 
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improvement, so her father sent his doctor, the Bishop 
of Venosa, to her. Lucrezia was bled ‘ on the right 
foot \ as Cesare held it, and she eventually recovered. 
Two further stillbirths followed during the next six 
years, then she saved her reputation by bearing five 
children, all of whom, with one exception, lived to a 
healthy and a ripe old age. In 1519, at the age of 
thirty-nine, after having endured great suffering for 
months, she gave birth to another stillborn child, and 
on June 24th, ten days after deliver)", she died of what 
must have been puerperal fever. 

The indictment against Lucrezia is not for the things 
she did, but rather for the things which, given a more 
forceful personality, she might have done to influence 
a doting father and to curb a criminal-minded brother. 
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CLEOPATRA 


LOVE AND EUGENICS 


A FTER the lucubrations of so many diligent 
Z - \ students of ancient history and the frenzied 
spade-work of successive teams of Egyptolo¬ 
gists, there are probably few further actual facts to be 
brought to light about Cleopatra. But by piecing 
together the known facts, perhaps it may now be 
possible to establish a basis for comparison, whereby a 
truer and more enlightened valuation can be obtained 
of the wisdom and real importance of certain present- 
day customs and ethical codes. Standards of morality, 
using the term in the restricted and colloquial sense, 
not only change from generation to generation, they 
also vary with the latitude and longitude. By deliberat¬ 
ing upon the actions of those who have lived and gone 
before, by examining their motives, and by weighing 
the consequences, it would often be possible to avoid 
much of the pain, anguish, and disappointment in¬ 
volved in repeating experiments all too frequently 
futile. It has been said that experientia docet ; but 
experientia doesn’t. Personal pains and penalties, 
once past, seldom prove effective deterrents from 
future indiscretions. Preliminary trial does not always 
ensure against subsequent error. 
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It is just two thousand years since the birth of 
Cleopatra, surely one of the most tragic, and at the 
same time most maligned, of all queens. And having 
been so grossly maligned through all these years, 
perhaps it would be more consistent with modern 
claims to rationalism and tolerance if an endeavour 
were now made to obtain a fairer, though belated, 
understanding of her. She presents two aspects for 
scrutiny. The first is as an artist in the affairs of love. 
While appreciating the rare finesse which she displayed 
in technique, it is her motive and her justification for 
following the scheme she did which are the important 
points for investigation. Then, secondly, Cleopatra 
can be called upon to solve a problem in eugenics. 
Love, as a pleasant pastime for the indolent, and a 
useful weapon for the ambitious, was a grown-up art 
when eugenics still lay in the cradle ; so, perhaps, that 
aspect of her life has a right to be dealt with first. 

The Roman historians, to a man, have depicted 
Cleopatra as a wanton and a profligate. Unsympa¬ 
thetic judges, they have not a good word to say of her. 
Propertius even calls her * The Harlot Queen \ The 
red and yellow colours of that meretricious picture 
which they painted have never been toned down, or 
allowed to soften with the years. All through the ages 
the same false representation of Cleopatra has been 
reproduced, until, to-day, she is regarded as the very 
personification of lust. The real reason for the original 
obloquy was that Egypt constituted a very powerful 
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rival of Rome. Moreover, the statesmanship and 
intellectual brilliance of its Queen were as great a 
source of irritation to the Romans as her wealth was 
an object of their envy. It led Cleopatra’s enemies to 
utter these totally unjust slanders against her. 

Cleopatra, but seventeen years of age, came to the 
Throne when the eyes of mighty Rome were focused 
most intently upon her kingdom. She recognized her 
duty at once. She was prepared to exert every atom 
of her strength and every moment of her thought 
to save Egypt. She would employ any reasonable 
means, and pay any price, to preserve its integrity. 
Surely this was not only a justifiable but a very laud¬ 
able attitude on the part of a monarch. When her 
purse proved ineffective she proffered her person, just 
as, though in a manner less open to misconstruction, 
the lad thrust his hand into the hole in the dike to 
save his country from inundation. Richard the Third 
offered his kingdom for a horse, and it would seem that 
Cleopatra sacrificed her chastity for her realm. But 
this was only a small section of her sacrifice. She spent 
her whole life restraining the usurping power of Rome. 
Had a man occupied the Throne of Egypt, he, perhaps, 
would have met the Roman challenge with his legions 
and his galleons ; but a woman fights with other 
weapons. Caesar marched to Alexandria, but Cleo¬ 
patra saw that, though he might subdue her armies, the 
real victory would be hers if she could conquer his 
heart. She set about this with all her feminine artifice, 
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and so successfully did she accomplish her aims that 
not only did she bear him a son eight months after 
their first meeting, but, when later she repaired to 
Rome with this son, Caesarion, at her side, Caesar 
would have made her his wife and co-ruler of the 
empires, east and west, had not the daggers of ‘ Brutus 
and the rest ’ prevented it. 

The progress of her plans thus abruptly checked by 
the death of Caesar, at the very moment when their 
final fulfilment seemed assured, she flew, distracted, 
from Rome to return to Alexandria. But the menace 
to her kingdom remained as ominous as ever. What 
man could she now find to plead her cause ? What 
man was there at Rome with power enough to trans¬ 
mute the worthless metal of mere hope into the 
tangible gold of realization ? Of the ruling triumvirs, 
Lepidus was a negligible consideration. Octavian was 
only beginning to assemble the power and influence 
which was eventually to make him the first man at 
Rome and crown him as the Emperor Augustus. He 
had yet, with Antony still his ally, to avenge Caesar 
by subduing Brutus and Cassius ; he had yet to en¬ 
gineer the marriage of his sister Octavia to Antony ; 
he had yet to defeat Antony at Actium ; and had yet 
to murder Caesarion, in order to remove any possible 
claims of this illegitimate son as heir to Caesar, of 
whom he himself was but an adopted son. Neither 
Lepidus nor Octavian could serve Cleopatra’s purpose ; 
Antony was the man whose partisanship she must 
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secure. His power was then at its zenith, his influence 
with the senate was supreme, and his prowess as a 
soldier had won him the popularity of the Roman 
people. Moreover, unlike Octavian, Antony was 
very vulnerable to feminine attractiveness. The surest 

way of enlisting him as her champion was to enslave 
him as her lover. 

Then the contemporary writers showed a renewed 
interest in Cleopatra. Again they stripped her of every 
vestige of virtue and principle, describing her as an 
unscrupulous adventuress and a self-indulgent voluptu¬ 
ary. No recognition whatever was given to her self- 
sacrifice, her sincere anxiety and earnest endeavours 
for her people, and the justice of her motive. 

Cleopatra was now twenty-eight, ‘ an age when 
woman’s beauty is most brilliant and her intellect at 
its fullest maturity ’, as Plutarch wisely avers. This 
was in the autumn of 41 B.c. Antony was forty-two. 
Came a messenger to the court of Egypt—a messenger 
from Antony. He summoned Cleopatra to Tarsus, 
where he was stationed with his army, de man ding an 
account for her failure to send assistance to him and 
Octavian during the civil war against Brutus and 
Cassius. He had seen her previously at Alexandria, 
when she was but fourteen years of age. Even at 
that early age Cleopatra’s beauty and intellectual 
superiority made her especially remarkable. Antony 
remembered. The summons of the soldier now con¬ 
cealed the interest of the lover. Moreover, since her 
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success with Caesar, Cleopatra was not altogether 
unaware of the potentialities of her charm. 

This was a gratifying start from Cleopatra’s point of 
view; Antony had made the first move. But she 
must proceed cautiously, first displaying apparent 
apathy to quicken his interest, then a studied delay 
before setting out to meet him, so that his desire 
might be sharpened on the whetstone of his impatience. 
Neither so soon as to indicate any eagerness, nor so 
late as to risk disapproval, she arrived at Tarsus. She 
came sailing up the river with all the magnificence that 
characterized the court of Egypt, a magnificence which 
rivalled even ‘ the pomp that was Babylon and the 
grandeur that was Rome 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Bura’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were 
silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster. 

As amorous as their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion—cloth-of-gold, of tissue— 

O’er—picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature : 

Was this a humble suppliant seeking mercy from 
Rome ? Cleopatra’s gesture proved overwhelmingly 
effective; Antony was deeply impressed. Instead 
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of bidding her bow meekly before him, he asked 
her to dinner. She, clever woman, replied that it 

would be more convenient if he would come to her 
to dine. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of ‘ No ’ woman heard speak, 

came anon. Primarily, Antony was a soldier, and 
soldiers, though zealous, are, as a rule, extremely 
inexpert lovers. Antony was a glorious exception. 
He was no tyro, and Cleopatra did not underestimate 
her task. But her instinctive charms and feminine 
astuteness were brought to bear with irresistible pre¬ 
cision ; she studied his every interest, want, and foible. 
She saw that a totally different plan of campaign must 
be followed to that which had proved successful in 
the case of Caesar. The intellectual accomplishments 
and artistic enthusiasm, which had appealed to Caesar, 
would never ensnare an Antony ; his interests were 
woven of a coarser fibre, his wants more materialistic, 
his foibles mainly amatory and gastronomic. He 
preferred beauties to blue-stockings, and rated the 
culinary arts above the cultural. Both while at Tarsus 
and at Alexandria, whither on her return Antony 
immediately followed her, Cleopatra provided for his 
perpetual entertainment—sumptuous feasts, costly dis¬ 
plays, sports of every description. Both the day and the 
night were given up to amusement and revelry; and 
Cleopatra never left his side. Beneath the rippling 
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laughter of her seeming delight she concealed a very 
grave anxiety for the welfare of her realm. 

Cleopatra’s success was complete* It has been 
asserted that Antony married her, repudiating Octavia, 
his fourth wife, and the coin bearing his head on one 
side and Cleopatra’s on the other has been presented 
as proof of this. But the evidence is wholly inadequate. 
Upon the death of Fulvia, his third wife, he was quite 
free to marry her, had he chosen to do so. Now that 
Octavia was his wife, he was too thorough a Roman 
not to recognize, in spite of his infatuation, that he 
could not put aside his legal wife, except on reasonable 
grounds, to marry the Queen of Egypt, without alien- 
ating his political supporters and openly sacrificing his 
popularity. Moreover, so important an event could 
not have escaped considerable comment at the time, 
yet not one word is mentioned of such a marriage by 
any writer of the period. Nevertheless she was his 
wife in all but name, and he was virtually co-ruler 
of Egypt. First, Cleopatra bore him twin children, 
whom he called Alexander Helios and Cleopatra 
Selene; then another son, Ptolemy. For twelve 
years, in the face of the machinations of two wives and 

the opposition of Rome, she retained Antony’s love 
and protection. 

At last the day of reckoning came. At the Battle of 
Actium Antony was to settle his account with Octavian, 
and Egypt hers with Rome. Antony recognized that 
the strength of his army gave him excellent prospects 
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of success in a land encounter ; but Cleopatra, though 
professing no knowledge of war tactics, insisted on a 
sea battle. Unfortunately, a woman, when she per¬ 
ceives that her early schemes are being accompanied 
by success, too often scorns that wisdom, which should 
warn her of her limitations. Antony was cajoled into 
acquiescence. So much of his time had been spent, 
of late, in indolence and self-indulgence, and so ab¬ 
sorbing was his infatuation, that the soundness of his 
judgment as a general had become seriously under¬ 
mined. In the midst of the battle, though neither side 
had gained any advantage, Cleopatra turned her ships 
about and fled from the scene. This was one of those 
exasperating displays of defection in a crisis to which 
even the most intelligent and self-possessed women are 
so often disposed. To Antony, now, the loss of the 
object of his love was far more affecting than the loss 
of a battle ; he turned and followed her, deserting his 
fleet and his legions. But Alexandria was no longer a 
safe retreat. With the arrival of the Romans and the 
capture of the city the Throne of Egypt was finally cast 
down. Antony fell upon his own sword. 

To the mind of the mere voluptuary life always 
seems to retain sufficient selfish pleasures to make 
death unwelcome. To Cleopatra, who had exercised 
all her powers in engaging the love first of Caesar, 
then of Antony in order to protect her kingdom, there 
was nothing now this world could offer to compensate 
or console her. Being still only thirty-nine years of 
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age, she saw, at last, her lifelong efforts gone for 
naught; Egypt was overthrown and had fallen into 
the hands of Rome. Love’s labour had indeed been 
lost. But the wisdom, the judgment, and the decision 
which had characterized her life she still displayed in 
planning its close. Donning her royal robes, she 
placed a venomous asp to her breast. 

Cleopatra is dead long enough, I hope, to permit 
of her being cited, without embarrassment, in the 
inquiry into the problem of eugenics to which her 
ancestral tree supplies so convincing a solution. 
Modem law and approved custom decree that the 
marriage of persons closely related in blood is not 
permissible. This taboo is chiefly the outcome of an 
impression that such unions result in the advent of 
children who are either physically or mentally defective. 

The physical and mental characteristics—the latter 
being subdivisible into the intellectual and moral 
attributes—of an individual are determined partly by 
heredity and partly by environment. The hereditary 
influence is not confined to that of the immediate 
parents; every ramification of the family tree— 
grandparents, great-grandparents, and their parents 
before them—add its contribution, though each to a 
less degree as the generations recede. The influence 
of environment is more difficult to weigh precisely. 
Education, opportunity, and monetary circumstance 
are but a few of the factors which play a part. It is 
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not necessary to discuss the proportion of importance 
which should be accredited to each of these two 
influences, for the only issue which is of concern here 
is whether, as regards hereditary endowments alone, 
consanguinity in marriage constitutes a beneficent or 
a maleficent factor. 

The effect of ‘ in-breeding ’ with cattle has been 
truthfully evaluated for a long time past. Many studs 
consist entirely of animals of the one family stock. It 
is then well known that if any particular trait is common 
to both parents it will be reproduced, in an intensified 
degree, in the offspring. This rule holds for both 
good and bad traits alike. Animals exhibiting un¬ 
desirable features—of coat or proportion or flesh or 
temper—are eliminated from the herd, and by careful 
selection and judicious mating of those with desirable 
‘ points ’, it is possible to ‘ breed away from ’ the 
objectionable characteristics, and to approach closer 
and closer to the ideal. Affinity of blood, per se, does 
not produce any degenerative features; but, on the 
other hand, provided the initial stock is good, it can 
only be an influence for betterment in breeding, since 
it implies that the many good attributes are common to 
all parents. 

The same principles apply in the case of man. The 
fact that one does hear, and not at all infrequently, 
of the children of marriages between blood relations 
in the modem civilized world, being bom physically 
or mentally defective, has caused the chimera of 
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consanguinity to take most fearsome and gigantic shape 
in the minds of men* And, as a result, such marriages, 
even between cousins of the second or third degree, 
are regarded with the gravest concern or disapproval. 
There is, however, an irresistible inclination to exag¬ 
gerate, not only the severity of any defect, but also the 
numerical incidence of these cases* On the other hand, 
little significance and no emphasis is placed upon the 
cases of consanguineous marriages in which the 
children turn out numerous, healthy, and intelligent* 
And of these there are not a few. In those instances 
in which the children of blood relations are defective, 
the true reason, though it is sometimes veiled, is that 
the family concerned is of ‘ bad stock \ at least in 
regard to the particular defects reproduced. 

Fruitlessness is the first misfortune—or perhaps 
fortune—that is considered to be the direct result of 
these marriages. Hare-lip, cleft-palate, club-foot, 
defects of sight and of hearing, of spine and of skull, 
deformity of body or limb, epilepsy, neurasthenia, 
dipsomania, criminality, and moral degeneracy, and 
every grade of mental deficiency down to insanity and 
complete idiocy, all these and more have been attri¬ 
buted solely to the existence of some blood relationship 
between the parents. It is quite true that many of 
these are hereditarily transmissible conditions, but to 
regard them as the primary and essential products of 
consanguineous union is unscientific and untenable. 
Some of these defects have crept into the mental and 
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physical structure of the community as a result of the 
unhealthy and uncongenial environment which modem 
civilization has imposed. They have become so en¬ 
grained there that they have assumed a capacity for 
passage from one generation to the next. Others of 
these defects merely occur sporadically, due to some 
local or temporary abnormality or disease in either 
parent. An individual belonging to a family in which 
these stigmata have been transmitted at all frequently 
or seriously, whether he or she displays them or not, 
and even though marrying outside the family into 
unblemished stock, is liable to reproduce children 
similarly afflicted. More than this, since it has been 
seen that any trait, either obvious or latent, which is 
common to both parents, tends to be reproduced 
intensified in the children, the risk involved is very 
much greater in a marriage between blood relations 
within a family in which these defects are present. 
On the other hand—and this is the fact to be emphas¬ 
ized—if in a family there is an absence of seriously 
undesirable stigmata, both physical and mental, and 
a definite preponderance of good traits over bad ones, 
then intermarriage between its several members will 
tend to produce an ever-improving stock. The history 
of Cleopatra y s family, the Lagidae, or the Ptolemies, as 
they are more commonly called, bears this out very 
forcibly. 

The first Ptolemy was the son of Lagos, a Macedonian 
general of Alexander the Great. His mother was a 
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relative of the King of Macedonia. With few excep¬ 
tions, throughout the three centuries that this family 
ruled in continuous line upon the Throne of Egypt 
the Ptolemies all married their own sisters or near 
relations. Of the extra-familial marriages only one, so 
far as we know for certain, was with a woman other 
t han a Greek. This woman was Cleopatra the First 
of Syria. But for this one intrusion in the whole 
family tree our Cleopatra, the sixth of that name and 
usually designated the Great, was therefore pure 
Macedonian Greek. Indeed, the entire Lagid family 
remained, throughout the generations, so essentially 
Greek, both in type and in culture, that but few of them 
so much as learned to speak the Egyptian tongue. 
This, however, did not apply to Egypt’s last queen. 

There is no occasion here to paint the lily of Cleo¬ 
patra’s beauty, nor to gild the burnished gold of her 
brain. The attractiveness of her appearance and the 
grace of her form are admitted by all. Her health and 
physique were excellent, if it is possible to judge by the 
absence of allusion to illnesses, the accounts of her 
endurance, and the facility and celerity with which she 
bore her children. And few women throughout the 
ages stand in the same category as regards intellectual 
talents. Yet she was the ultimate product of centuries 
of the most intensive ‘ in-breeding ’. Take only the 
last five generations of her line. Her great-great- 
grandparents, Ptolemy the Seventh (Philometor) and 
Cleopatra the Second, were full brother and sister. 
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Their child, Cleopatra the Third, married Ptolemy 
the Ninth (Phsykon), who was her own uncle—that is, 
brother of both her parents. Ptolemy the Tenth, 
Soter the Second (Lathyros), the eldest son of this 
marriage, married his own sister, Selene. Though he 
had several illegitimate children, Selene seems to have 
bome him no child. This Ptolemy’s eldest illegitimate 
daughter was Berenike the Third. She became queen 
for a time, marrying first her father’s brother, Ptolemy 
Alexander the Elder, then her stepson, son of her 
unde-husband by his former wife. After the murder 
of both Berenike the Third and Ptolemy Alexander 
the Younger, the next child of Ptolemy the Tenth 
succeeded to the throne as Ptolemy the Thirteenth 
(Auletes), the Flute-Player. He married Cleopatra the 
Fifth (Tryphaena), who, though there has been some 
uncertainty as to her identity, was most probably his 
own sister. Our Cleopatra was one of the five children 
of this marriage. 

This series of consanguineous unions of the Ptolemies 
has no parallel either in length or intensity, and 
Cleopatra, the final product, has few compeers in 
excellence. 
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N ELSON was just twelve, a frail, diminutive 

schoolboy, of 4 puny constitution \ when he 
proudly decided that he wanted to join the 

Navy. 

4 Write to my father/ he said to his brother, 
William, * and tell him that I should like to go to sea 
with Uncle Maurice/ 

The matter having been broached to him, Captain 
Maurice Suckling’s reply was : 

4 What has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, that 
he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea ? But let him come ; and the first time we go 
into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his head, and 
provide for him at once/ 

Nelson, bom in 1758, was one of a family of eleven 
children, of whom three died young. The delicate 
health which he manifested as a child pursued him 
throughout life. He was seldom well indeed. After 
being for a time with his uncle, he went off in a 
merchantman to the West Indies, and then on an 
expedition to the North Pole. Not yet sixteen, he 
sailed as a midshipman in the Seahorse for the East 
Indies. Early in life he contracted malaria, most 
likely during this stay of eighteen months in the East, 
and frequently afterwards suffered from recurrent 
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attacks of the disease. On March 23rd, 1784, he 
wrote 1 to his great friend. Captain Locker: 

* On last Friday I was commissioned for the 
Boreas in Long Reach . . . and, 1 am sorry to say, 
that the same day gave me an ague and fever, which 
has returned every other day since, and pulled me 
down most astonishingly.’ 

Again, on July 31st, 1794, he wrote from Calvi to 
Admiral Hood: 


* This is my ague day, and I hope so active a 
scene will keep off the fit. It has shaken me a good 
deal; but I have been used to them, and so don’t 
min d them much.’ 

In his letters he was continually making similar 
reference to attacks of fever, which seems to have been 
malari al. From the East Indies he was sent home a 
complete wreck in health; the tropical climate having 
made him seriously debilitated and emaciated. On 
the voyage back he improved, however; the recovery 

1 All Nelson’s letters quoted are found in the following: 

I. Clarke and M‘ Arthur: The life of Admiral lard Nelson, 
K.B. z vols. (London: Cadell & Davies, 1809.) 

a. Sir Harris Nicolas: The Despatches and Letters of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. 7 vols. (London: Colburn, 

3. Pettigrew: Memoirs of the life of Vice - Admiral Lard 
Viscount Nelson, K.B., Duke of Bronte. 2 vols. (London: 
Boone, 1849.) ^ 
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from attacks of malaria is as dramatic as the suddenness 
of their onset. 

After passing his lieutenant’s examination, he sailed, 
in 1777, in the Lowestoft for the Jamaica station, and 
during the three years that he remained there he rose 
rapidly until he became captain in command of the 
Janus . It was during this period that he narrowly 
escaped being bitten by one of the most venomous 
snakes in the country, and where, indeed, he suffered 
from poisoning by drinking water from a spring into 
which some branches of the manchineel apple had 
been thrown—a subtle poison which was used by the 
Indians for their arrows. Nelson suffered severely 
from its effects. The Duke of Clarence, who was 
then at the Jamaica station, and who became one of 
Nelson’s staunchest friends, considered that his 
delicate health experienced a severe and lasting injury 
as the result of this poisoning. This, however, was 
not so likely to have exerted a permanent effect upon 
his constitution, as did the very serious illness which 
he contracted just afterwards on this same excursion 
against the castle of San Juan in April 1780. Nelson 
fell a victim to the disease, which was playing havoc 
among the men during the siege of the castle. The 
devastating climate, together with the most insanitary 
and primitive conditions of the place, caused the 
death-roll both among the men and the natives to be 
disastrous. Hitherto this disease has always been 
regarded as dysentery. But at this time the germ 
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theory of disease was undeveloped, and every affection 
which was associated with persistent diarrhoea was 
called dysentery. On considering the available data in 
the light of modem knowledge, I think this disease 
was most certainly typhoid fever. Here are Nelson’s 
own words: 

* The fever which destroyed the army and navy 
attachfid to that expedition, was invariably from 
twenty to thirty days before it attacked the new 
comers ; and I cannot give a stronger instance, than 
that in the Hinchxnbrook , with a complement of two 
hundred men, eighty-seven took to their beds in 
one night and of the two hundred, one hundred and 
forty-five were buried in mine, and Captain, now 
Admiral, Collingwood’s time; and I believe very 
few, not more than ten, survived of all that ship’s 

crew.’ 

Bacillary dysentery has an incubation period of 
from two to five days; it is rarely more than three 
days. In amoebic dysentery there is no definite 
incubation period. In both recovery from the acute 
stage is usual, and the mortality is comparatively low > 
nothing like that described by Nelson. Cholera, too, 
hag an incubation period of but a few days. On the 
other hand, the period of twenty to thirty days before 
the onset of symptoms fits in with typhoid, and the 
hi gh morta lity under adverse conditions is in full 
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keeping with the disease. Up to the time of the late 
war, when effective inoculation against the disease 
was first universally carried out, typhoid fever had 
always been a terrible menace to armies. On the day 
before the castle surrendered, on April 24th, Nelson 
was recalled to the fleet headquarters at Jamaica, 
upon his appointment to the Janus , ‘ an effect which 
providentially withdrew him, when in a most pre¬ 
carious state of health, from a scene of death ’. He was 
so ill on the arrival of the ship at Port Royal, near 
Kingston, where the fleet was stationed, that * they 
were obliged to take him on shore in his cot; and in 
this manner he was conveyed to the lodging-house of 
his former black nurse, Cuba Cornwallis, a well- 
known and respectable negress, who had saved the 
lives of many naval officers’. From there he was re¬ 
moved to the home of Admiral Parker, the Commander- 
in-Chief, * where both Lady Parker and her house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Yates, sat up with him by turns, and 
even the Admiral himself constantly watched by the 
bedside of Nelson ; so generally and sincerely was he 
beloved. But his aversion from taking medicine was 
great; and the only method which these friends could 
devise, was to send it by the Admiral’s youngest 
daughter, then a child ; who afterwards was often 
recognized by Nelson as his little nurse.’ Although he 
was so extremely ill at this time he maintained his 
disapproval of the taking of medicines, and these, 
together with most other ministrations by doctors he 
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always did without whenever he possibly could. 
Gradually Nelson improved under this careful nursing, 
but before he was really well his usual irritability at 
idleness precipitated his return to duty. He fell ill 
again z and as he had not improved by August, still 
in the same year 1780, it was decided that he must 
return home to recover. Dr. Moseley in particular 
urged the absolute necessity of his immediate return 
to Europe. He arrived in London in September, 
having been ill during the whole voyage, and went 
straight to Bath to put himself under the care of a 
Dr. Woodward. He had to be carried to and from his 
bed, and at times suffered the most excruciating tor¬ 
tures. He had strict dietetic treatment, abstained 
from wine, took medicine prescribed by the doctor three 
times a day, drank the waters, and had therapeutic 
baths every other night. The climate of Bath was 
mild and suited him. On January 23 rd of the following 
year, after having had some four months’ treatment, he 
wrote to Captain Locker: * Thank God, I am now 
upon the mending hand.’ On January 28th he wrote 

to him again: 

* Although I am much better, I am scarcely able 
to hold my pen. I shall be happy whenever I am 
appointed to a ship, for, as you will suppose, I do 
not sit very easy under the hands of a doctor: 
although I give myself credit this once, for having 
done everything, and taken every medicine that was 
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ordered; so that Dr. Woodward, who is my phy- 
sician, says he never had a better patient. Although 
I have not quite recovered the use of my limbs, yet 
my inside is a new man, and I have no doubt, but 
in two or three weeks, I shall be perfectly well.’ 

This weakness of his limbs, which affected especially 
the left arm and leg, was most probably due to peri¬ 
pheral neuritis, a not uncommon late complication of 
typhoid. He was now convalescing rapidly. On 
February 15th he again wrote from Bath to Locker : 

‘ My health, thank God, is very near perfectly 
restored, and I have the complete use of all my 
limbs, except my left arm. I can hardly tell what 
is the matter with it, from the shoulder to my fingers* 
ends, it feels as if half dead ; but the surgeon and 
doctors give me hopes it will all go off. ... I must 
now wish you a good night, and drink your health 
in a draught of my physician’s cordial, and a bolus.’ 

After eleven weeks’ bathing the peripheral neuritis 
entirely disappeared, and he recovered full use of his 
limbs. When he went to settle with Dr. Woodward, 
the small fee which the doctor requested, called forth 
a generous objection from Nelson. 

‘ Pray, Captain Nelson,’ exclaimed the worthy 
physician, ‘ pray allow me to follow what I consider 
to be my professional duty. Your illness, Sir, has been 
brought on by serving your king and country; and, 
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believe me, I love both too well, to be able to receive 
any more.’ 

On March 5th he seemed completely cured, for on 
that date he wrote to Locker: ‘ I never was so well 
in health, since you knew me, or that I can remember.’ 
A week or two later Nelson left Bath, and went up to 
London to seek a post again. The rush and bustle of 
London was too exacting upon a man just recovered 
from a year’s serious illness, and in May he was ill 
again, having lost the use of his left arm and partly of 
his left leg and thigh—a return of the peripheral 
neuritis. He consulted a Mr. Adair, a prominent 
surgeon in London, and as soon as he was recovered 
went up to Norfolk to have a quiet holiday with his 
family for a short time. It was not until August 16th 
that he was appointed to the Albemarle to proceed to 
Elsinore, whence he was to convoy the fleet home. 
After the long period in a tropical climate this journey 
in the severe winter of the North Seas seemed to 
promise a trying experience for his constitution. He 
was obliged to remain in Denmark for about a month, 
and arrived back at Yarmouth on December 17th, 1781. 
Mr. Adair had told him that a cold climate would be 
very dan gerous to his health, and Nelson himself said : 
‘ Cold weather is death to me ’; yet throughout this 
cold, damp voyage he continued daily to improve in 

health. 

On April 20th of the following year, upon sailing for 
Quebec, where he had orders to remain the next 
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winter, he wrote to Locker that he was * quite well; 
better than for a long time past It was feared that 
the climate of Canada would play havoc with his 
health ; but on this cruise, which lasted over a year, 
he enjoyed almost continuous good health. On arrival 
in the St. Lawrence there was no time to re-provision 
before setting out on a two months’ cruise ; the 
crew had been without fresh food of any kind from the 
time they had left England, and after four months they 
were all * knocked up with scurvy \ as Nelson puts it. 
He, himself, however, seems to have escaped. Early 
in his career at sea Nelson gave up the use of salt, as 
he thought it was the cause of scurvy, and he never took 
it afterwards with his food. This disease was the 
terror of sailors on a long voyage, although certain 
effective prophylactics had already become recognized. 
Lime-juice had been employed ; but the principle of 
vitamins was, of course, not yet formulated. Cook, on 
his voyage to Australia in 1769-70, had used fresh 
foods as a preventive with wonderful efficacy. After 
this two months’ cruise, Nelson returned to Quebec, 

on September 17th, and spent a month there. He 
wrote to his father : 

‘ Health, that greatest of blessings, is what I 
never truly enjoyed until I saw fair Canada. . . , 
The change it has wrought is truly wonderful.’ 

Not only did he find in fair Canada a most congenial 
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climate, he also found there a fair lady, who very 
deeply touched his inexperienced heart. He was, 
indeed, in the very act of striding ashore, the moment 
before his ship sailed from Quebec, to ask her hand, 
when a more sophisticated and less impulsive friend 
took him by the arm, and prevailed upon him to 
return to the ship. Such occasions have occurred to 
all of us about this age. Nelson was just twenty-four, 
he had risen to the position of captain, and now found 
himself in a country whose climate and mode of life 
were ideal to his health, with an ‘ amiable American 
lady ’ in possession of his heart. Perhaps to his own 
loss in happiness, but to Britain’s incalculable gain 
in glory, Nelson decided against the easier course ; he 
left Canada and the lady, to continue the more arduous 
life of duty and of fighting. After a cruise to New 
York and the West Indies, he brought the Albemarle 
back to England in July 1783} and paid off. He wrote 
to Locker: 

* After all my tossing about in various climates 

here at least I am arrived, safe and sound.’ 

For some nine months he remained ashore, most of 
the time at St. Omer in France. His health still 
remained good during all this time. He became 
enamoured there of the daughter of an English parson, 
but it was rather amour sans atles, and soon forgotten 
on his return to England and appointment to the 
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Boreas. On the day he received his appointment he 
had another attack of malaria, as already mentioned. 
He sailed, however, for the Lesser Antilles station in 
the West Indies in March 1784, where he remained for 
three years. It was during this time, actually on 
March nth, 1787. that his marriage took place to 
Fanny Nisbet, the widow of Dr. Josiah Nisbet, by 
whom she had had one son. While in the West Indies 
Nelson’s health began to give trouble again. It was 
obviously hot climates and not cold that dis agreed 
with him . At times he became very poorly in general 
health, and then he developed some chest trouble, 
which was suspected to be tuberculosis. At the end of 
1785 he wrote to Fanny Nisbet: 

* The country air has certainly done me good 
service. I am not getting fat, my make will not 
allow it: but I can tell you, and I know your tender 
heart will rejoice, that I have no more complaint in 
my lungs ... and not the least pain in my breast.’ 

He had had a very trying time at this station, and in 
June 1786 his health broke down seriously. On 
September 27th, while still at English Harbour in the 
Boreas, he wrote to Locker: 

‘ I have only a faint recollection of any thing 
which I did. My complaint was in my breast; such 
an one as I had going out to Jamaica. The doctors 
thought I was in a consumption, and gave me quite 
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up but that Great Being, who has so often raised me 
from the sick bed, has once more restored me, and 
to that health, which I very seldom enjoy.’ 

It is extremely unlikely, however, that Nelson had 
tuberculosis. Certain other diseases may be shaken 
off even by men of somewhat feeble constitution, if 
they possess that quality of mind and of body which 
is often referred to, not inappropriately, as wiry . 
Tuberculosis of the lungs, however, would undoubt¬ 
edly have taken off a man of Nelson s constitution, had 
it ever become implanted there. The terrible climate, 
his malaria, and the distress and worries in which he 
became involved just at this time probably accounted 
for the marked deterioration in his health. In June 
1787 he sailed in the Boreas for home, his health being 
* in a very precarious state . Instead of being allowed 
to repair ashore immediately to recuperate, his ship 
was kept at the Nore until December as a ‘ slop ’. It 
was a very disagreeable summer that year, and Nelson 
developed a severe cold with sore throat and fever. In 

a letter to Locker he says : 

‘ It is not kind in one’s Native air to treat a poor 
wanderer as it has done me since my arrival. The 
rain and cold at first gave me a sore throat and its 
accompaniments : the hot weather has given * 
slow fever, not absolutely bad enough to keep my bed, 
yet enough to hinder me from doing anything ; an 
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I could not have wrote a letter for the world ; now 
the wind has set in to the westward, and the air is 
cool, I am quite well again.’ 

The ship paid off in December, and for the next 
five years, till the end of January 1793, Nelson re¬ 
mained ashore. During practically the whole of this 
time both he and his wife stayed with his father at 
the parsonage at Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, where 
he was bom. His father was in very poor health. 
Nelson’s mother had died when he was but nine 
years old. Once ashore his health soon improved. 
In May, five months after leaving the rigours of sea 
life for the comforts of home, Nelson writes : 

f 

‘ As usual, my health is got up again : after the 
doctors telling me, they could do nothing for me, 
dame Nature never has failed curing me.’ 

During the whole of this time ashore he kept well, 
and enjoyed the longest spell of good health in his life. 
He led a care-free open-air existence, gardening, 
hunting, and shooting, with a wife to look after him, 
who, if she was rather cold and undemonstrative in 
her affection, was at least attentive. Constitutionally 
Nelson was completely unsuited for seafaring ; his 
initial frailty made the demands of shipboard life 
doubly exacting$ in small boats he was always sea¬ 
sick ; and the severity of tropical climates, in which 
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he was so frequently obliged to remain, taxed his 
strength. Ashore, I find he enjoyed good health 
always, though being long on land made him dis¬ 
contented and unhappy. 

After repeated applications for a ship he was, at long 
last, given the Agamemnon on January 30th, 1793, and 
in June sailed for the Mediterranean station. Before 
he again saw England, he was deprived of the sight 
of an eye, had lost an arm, and had met Lady Hamilton. 

It was at the siege of Calvi, in Corsica, that he lost 
the sight of his right eye. At seven o’clock in the 
morning of July 12th, 1794, a shot struck his battery 
right beside him, sand, splinters, and stone striking 
him with great violence in the face and chest. His 
face was bruised and cut, especially around the right 

eye. He writes : 

‘ Although the blow was so severe as to occasion 
a great flow of blood from my head, yet I most 
fortunately escaped, having only my right eye nearly 
deprived of its sight.* 

I think the true interpretation of the nature of the 
injury which caused this immediate blindness is that 
the concussive violence of the blow upon the side of 
the head and face produced detachment of the retina. 
For several reasons the supposition that the injury was 
a perforating wound of the eye with the possible 
lodgment of a foreign body in the globe is untenable. 
Nelson himself says : ‘ Except for a very slight scratch 
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towards [«<r] my right eye, I have received no hurt 

whatever/ He also mentions : ‘ my head being a 

good deal wounded and my right eye cut down/ 

4 Cut down * does not mean that the eyeball was 

wounded ; it means that the skin near the eye was cut ; 

as we would now colloquially say, ‘ He cut his eye/ 

Had he received an actual wound of the eyeball 

severe enough to cause destruction of the sight from the 

moment of injury, Nelson certainly would have been 

incapacitated for more than but a few hours. Yet I 

find that even the same day he attended to some of his 

duties, in the evening wrote a letter to the Commander- 

in-Chief, Admiral Hood, and the next day was at his 

post as usual. Moreover, with a perforating wound of 

the eyeball of that severity, it is hardly likely that the 

surgeon would have so failed to recognize the gravity 

of the local injury as to have given it as his opinion 

that there would be return of sight. With a detached 

retina, and in the absence of ophthalmoscopes, the 

appearance of the eye might have led him to expect 

such an improvement. A wound of the globe so grave 

as to destroy the sight at once would have probably 

prompted the surgeon to enucleate the eye ; but 

Nelson’s eye was never removed. On the other hand, 

detachment of the retina, due to the blow over the 

eye, immediate blindness could have been produced 

without any apparent injury to the eyeball itself. He 

would still have been able to ‘ distinguish light from 

darkness , as he says he could. And further the 
y 
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subsequent condition of the eye definitely confirms this 
diagnosis of the nature of the injury. In a letter to 
his wife Nelson says : ‘ the blemish is nothing ; not 
to be perceived, unless told Had there been a per¬ 
forating wound serious enough to cause immediate 
blindness, there would most certainly have resulted 
some visible disfigurement, such as opacities in the 
cornea, a tom iris or synechiae, or traumatic cataract, 
all of which are quite apparent lesions. Ten days 
after the injury, when, although the wound on the 
face had healed, the sight still remained lost, any hope 
of a return of vision was dispelled, and Nelson wrote 
to Admiral Hood : ‘ I don’t think I shall ever have 
the perfect sight of it again.* The vision was, in 
fact, permanently gone. He also says : The pupil is 
nearly the size of the blue part ... I don t know the 
name.’ This merely means that as the optic nerve 
atrophied due to the detachment of the retina in the 
blind eye, the pupil, as usual, became widely dilated. 
Eventually, after about six months, the eye was ‘ in 
almost total darkness ’. In the course of years the sight 
in the left eye began to fail. Such impairment not 
infrequently occurs as a sympathetic manifestation in 
the opposite eye. For the rest of his life Nelson 
‘ always wore a green shade over his forehead, to 
defend his eye from the effect of strong light ’. The 
opinion given after his death by Mr. William Beatty, 
Surgeon of the Victory at Trafalgar, was that, had 
Nelson lived, the impairment of vision in the left 
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eye would have progressed until eventually he should 
have become totally blind. In December 1804, over 
ten years later, Nelson himself wrote in a letter to his 
friend, Davison: 

* My eyesight fails me most dreadfully ; I firmly 
believe that in a very few years I shall be stone 
blind. It is this only, of all my maladies, that makes 
me unhappy.* 

On July 31st, a few weeks after this injury, Nelson 
had another bout of his malaria, and spoke of it in a 
letter, already quoted, to Admiral Hood. He was still 
at Calvi, and the great heat and insanitary surro un dings 
were causing almost universal illness amongst the 
men. Greater devastation resulted from illnesses than 
from the enemy’s fire. In a letter to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, dated * August 6th 
and 10th *, Nelson says : 

* The climate here, from July to October, is most 
unfavourable to military operations. It is now what 
we call the Dog-days, here it is termed the Lion Sun; 
no person can endure it' we have upwards of 1000 
sick out of 2000, and the others are not much better 
than phantoms. We have lost many from the 
season, very few from the enemy. I am here the 
reed amongst the oaks ; all the prevailing disorders 
have attacked me, but I have not the strength for 
them to fasten upon: I bow before the storm, 
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whilst the sturdy oak is laid low. One plan I pursue, 
never to employ a doctor; nature does all for me, 

and Providence protects me.’ 

% 

However, if typhoid was one of the prevailing dis¬ 
orders, he was imm une to that now, having already 
had the disease. In the winter his general health 
improved again, and during the next year, I795» ^e 
kept fairly well. On January 27th, 1796, Nelson 
wrote to his wife ; ‘ My health was never better.’ 
Then illness, never far away, seized on him again, 
and a new set of symptoms developed. On March 
25th he wrote to Mr. Drake, the British envoy at 

Genoa: 

‘ I do not know when I have been so ill, as during 
this cruise but I hope a good opening to the Cam¬ 
paign will set me quite to rights.* 

This indisposition was aggravated by the worry and 
unsatisfactory progress of operations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On June 3rd of the same year, in a letter to 

Sir John Jervis, he states: 

‘ When I am actively employed, I am not so bad. 
My complaint is as if a girth were buckled taut over 
my breast, and my endeavour, in the night, is to get 

it loose.’ 

I find it difficult to interpret the true significance of 
this, as several explanations suggest themselves. The 
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references are scanty, but perhaps the most likely cause 
is arteriosclerosis involving the coronary arteries, and 
producing the symptoms of angina pectoris* Nelson 
was now thirty-eight years of age. His life had been 
an arduous one. He had never taken much alcohol; 
but had frequently suffered from infective diseases. 
His health, never good, was now beginning to show 
signs of premature senility. Another possible explana¬ 
tion of these symptoms is a girdle pain due to early 
spondylitis deformans. 

On February 14th, 1797, Nelson was engaged in the 
Battle of St. Vincent. In this encounter, besides 
several bruises, he was struck on the left side of the 
abdomen. Although he made light of it, the injuries 
were bad enough to call for a visit from the surgeon, for 
after the battle Nelson says : € My bruises were now 
looked at and found but trifling/ He also wrote to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot: 

1 Amongst the slightly wounded is myself, but it 
is only a contusion and of no consequence, unless 
an inflammation takes place in my bowels, which is 
the part injured/ 


The wound must have been a fairly severe one, for as 
late as 1804, the side still troubled him at times. A 
* lump * appeared at the site, c brought on occasionally 
by violent coughing \ It was sometimes as large as a 
fist* This would seem to have been a local weakness 
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of the muscle of the abdominal wall, at the part 
injured—an incipient ventral hernia. 1 

Then came TenerifFe, and the loss of his right arm. 
On the eve of the attack, Nelson called his stepson. 
Lieutenant Josiah Nisbet, to his cabin. The lad 
appeared armed and ready to go ashore in the boats, 
the moment the order for attack was given. Nelson 
earnestly begged him to remain behind, saying : 

* Should we both fall, Josiah, what would become 
of your poor mother ? The care of the Theseus 
falls to you ; stay, therefore, and take charge of her.’ 

* Sir,’ replied Nisbet, ‘ the ship must take care of 
herself. I will go with you to-night, if I never go 
again.’ 

Just before midnight on July 24th, 1797, t ^ ie sma ^ 
boats put off from the ships, Nisbet accompanying the 
Admiral. About half-past one a.m. (July 25th) on the 
blackest of nights, Nelson was wounded in the right 
arm by a musket-ball, just as he was stepping out of 
the boat, and preparing to dash with his men on to the 
mole at Santa Cruz, under a very heavy fire from the 
citadel. The sword which he carried into action had 
been given him by his uncle, Maurice Suckling, and as 
it fell from his right hand he caught it desperately with 
his left. Yo ung Nisbet heard him exclaim: ‘I am 

1 See Southey’s Life of Nelson. The work, edited by Geoffrey 
Callender, M.A., F.R.S., contains valuable notes and commute. 
To Professor Callender personally I am indebted for kind assis¬ 
tance with several records and references. 
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shot through the arm. I am a dead man.’ He placed 
him in the bottom of the boat. The brachial artery 
had apparently been divided, for the blood gushed 
most profusely from the wound. Nelson began to 
feel faint, and this was aggravated by the sight of the 
quantity of blood that he was losing. Perceiving 
this, Nisbet concealed it from view with his hat. 


‘ He, then, with great presence of mind examined 
the state of the wound, and holding the shattered 
arm so as to stanch the blood, took some silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs from his neck and bound them tightly 
above the lacerated vessels ; but for this attention. 
Nelson, as he afterwards declared, must have 
perished. Mr. Nisbet was assisted by a seaman of 
the name of Lovel, one of the Admiral’s bargemen, 
who having torn his shirt into shreds, constructed a 
sling for the wounded man.’ 


That was excellent first-aid treatment. He was rowed 
back to the Theseus ; but on coming alongside, refused 
all assistance to get on board. ‘ Let me alone,* said he, 
* I have yet my legs left, and one arm. Tell the 
surgeon to make haste and get his instruments. I 
know I must lose my right arm, so the sooner it is off 
the better.’ In a letter which one of the midshipmen, 
Mr. Hoste, wrote to his father, he says : 


At two o clock 1 in the morning Admiral Nelson 

log °f the Theseus, signed by Captain Ralph 
dlett Miller, gives this time as half-oast three F 
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returned on board, being dreadfully wounded in 
the right arm with a grape shot. I leave you. Sir, 
to judge my situation, when I beheld our boat 
approach with him who I may say has been a 
second father to me, his right arm dangling by his 
side, whilst with his left he jumped up the ship’s 
side, and displayed a spirit that astonished everyone.’ 


The surgeon of the Theseus was a young man named 
Thomas Eshelby, who had joined the ship by warrant 
on May 27th, 1797. He examined the arm. Eshelby’s 
own entry in the ‘ Medical Journal of His Majesty’s 
Ship the Theseus ’ 1 for July 25th, reads : 

‘ Admiral Nelson. Compound fracture of the 
right arm by a musket ball passing through a little 
above [ric] the elbow an artery divided.’ 


Amputation through the middle third of the arm 
|jy the circular method was immediately performed. 
There were no anaesthetics then in use ; the operation 
was therefore earned out with a few rapid sweeps of 
the knife, two silk ligatures being applied to secure the 
arteries. At that time it was the practice for the ends 
of all ligatures to be left long, and brought out through 
the wound so that they should act as a drain for the 
infective discharges, which almost invariably occurred 


1 For the full text of this Journal I am indebted 10 , Si S 
Power who has let. me have the copy, which he made from the 

original at the Public Record Office* 
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and also that they may be capable of ready removal when 
they had separated by natural processes. As soon as 
the operation was over the surgeon prescribed : 4 Opii 
gr. ii. ft.Pil. statim.s/ The opium was repeated twice 
that day. Indeed, Nelson took an opium pill every 
night at bedtime for some weeks afterwards. 


The surgeon’s Journal for July 26, reads : * Rested 
pretty well and quite easy. Tea, Soup, and Sago. 
Lemonade and Tamarind Drink ’ 


For July 27th : 4 Had a middling night. No fever,’ 

July 28th: 4 Dressed the stump, looked well.’ 

There was apparently some fever on this day, for 
decoction of cinchona was ordered. 

On July 31st, the Journal says : 4 One of the liga¬ 
tures came away ; looks well/ 

On August 1 st: 4 Continued getting well very fast, 
stump look d well, no bad symptoms whatever oc¬ 
curred. The sore reduced to the size of a shilling, in 

perfect good health one of the Ligatures not come 
away.’ 

Two days after the arm had been amputated Nelson 
had written a letter with his left hand to Sir John 
Jervis, the Commander-in-Chief, asking if he might 
be given a frigate, to convey the remains of my car¬ 
case to England : ’ and perfectly legible the writing is. 1 
There are then no reports on the progress of the stump 
for some three weeks. On August 20th, Nelson came 
on board the Seahorse to be taken back to England. 

1 A facsimile of this letter is in Clarke and M‘Arthur. 
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On that day Eshelby examined and dressed the wound, 
and in the Journal of the Seahorse 1 for that date 
he writes: 

* I was appointed from the Theseus , to attend the 
Admiral to England, . . . one of the ligatures not 
come away. Twitching Fains at times, particularly by 
night. I gave the following : R.Haust. Salin.c. Tr. 
Opii. gtt.xl. h.s.sumendus et rep. pro. re nata. 
Dress’d with Cerat Lap Calamin and dry lint: he 
landed at Portsmo. ist. Sept, would not suffer the 
ligature to be touched.’ 


The arm was dressed on his arrival on board the 
Seahorse, but during the voyage home of twelve days 
‘ Nelson would not permit the surgeon to examine his 
arm, and his sufferings and irritation were at times 
very great.* On arrival in England he went straight 
to Bath, where his father and Lady Nelson were 
staying, and put himself under the care of a surgeon 
named Nicholls. After about a fortnight he decided 
to come to London for treatment. While in Bath, his 
wife, at Nelson’s earnest desire, was always present 
when the surgeon dressed the arm, in order that she 
might learn to do the dressing herself. This she con¬ 
stantly undertook afterwards. 

1 Found In the ‘Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy 
for the year 1902.’ H.M. Stationery Office, 31st July. * 9 ° 3 . '• 
* Report of Journals of Medical Officers examined at the Public 

Record Office 1793 to 1856/ 
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‘ On arrival in London he was attended by Mr. 
Cruikshanks, and his nephew Mr. Thomas ; by Mr. 
Jefferson who had been surgeon of the Agamemnon, 
and, at the request of Mr. Bulkeley, one of the two 
surviving officers who had been on the San Juan 
expedition, Mr. Moseley was afterwards called in. 
But the wound becoming still more painful and his 
spirits very low, it was also shown to other eminent 
surgeons, and amongst the rest to Mr. Keate ; who 
strongly recommended that the cure should be left 
to time and nature, it was accordingly preferred to 
more violent methods.’ 

Soon after coming to London he wrote to Earl St. 
Vincent, under date of September 18th : 

This day am not the least better than when I 

8°°d Dr. Weir j and Cruikshanks has me now 
in hand.’ 

During October he stayed at the lodgings of a Mr. 
Jones at 141 Bond Street. There was still constant 
pain in the arm, night and day, and he took laudanum 
in order to get sleep. The wound was infected and 
discharging, and as a result Nelson had a mild fever. 
There was no clinical thermometer in those days, and 
fever was determined by the hand, or the term was 
merely used to describe the group of symptoms, such 
as headache, flushing, and sweating, with which it is 
usually associated. On October 2nd, writing from 
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Bond Street, Nelson says : ‘ My arm from the unlucky 
circumstance of a nerve being taken up with the artery 
is not yet healed nor do I see any prospect of the 
ligatures soon comeing away.’ 1 On October 6th he 
wrote to Earl St. Vincent: * My poor arm continues 
quite as it was, the ligature still fast to the nerve, and 
very painful at times.’ In the short memoir of his 
life, which, in 1799, two years later, Nelson wrote 
for the guidance of M‘Arthur, he states : ‘ By some 
unlucky mismanagement of my arm, I was obliged to 


return to England.’ 

Now this story of the inclusion of a nerve by the 
surgeon in one of the ligatures which were applied at 
the time of the amputation has been credited by every 
biographer since. No suggestion whatever was made 
of such a contingency until two months after the 
operation. Then, just subsequent to his having been 
the subject of a consultation by several surgeons on 
coming up to London, Nelson spoke of it in his letters 
for the first time. Obviously one of the surgeons had 
mentioned this in his presence as perhaps a possible 
cause of the pain. How easy it is for a word from us, 
uttered casually and perhaps without due deliberation, 
to be taken up literally and undiscriminatingly, and 
repeated with quite an unintentionally false significance. 
There is neither justification nor reason for the accep¬ 
tance of such an explanation ; for even if the nerve 


1 This letter, originally in the possession of Mr. C. Fras «£ 

^ rtf TrvitAft\ACC first published (in facsimile) in the 


Lancet , July 24th, 1897. 
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probably the median, though possibly the ulnar—had 
been ligatured either purposely or inadvertently, that 
would not, in itself, have occasioned pain in the 
stump. Some surgeons, at the present day, even 
consider it advisable actually to crush and ligature 
all large nerves in performing an amputation. This 
deliberate procedure they employ in order to minimize 
or prevent pain. Some use silk too. As no deep 
ligatures are removed nowadays, those on the nerve 
remain. Moreover, the pain after amputations which 
is nervous in origin, is usually of a special type, the 
patient having a sensation as if the pain were located 
in the hand or foot which has already been removed. 
Such sensations strike the patient as being so 
extraordinary he invariably remarks upon it. Nelson 
makes no such comment ; he constantly complains of 
his stump locally. In any case, some pain often 
occurs m an amputation stump for a few months, even 
where the operation has been most carefully carried 
out and the ultimate result perfect. In Nelson’s case, 
however, sepsis occurred in the stump, and the wound 
remained open, discharging pus, and being a focus for 
the absorption of poisons, for over four months. What 
further explanation than this is needed for the local 
pain ? The leaving of the ligature in the wound helped 
to keep up the infection, and, of course, the sinus 
could not close while it remained there. Why the 
surgeons did not pull it away I cannot imagine. What¬ 
ever structure it was tied to would have sloughed 
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through l ong since, so that a slight tug must have 
freed it, and any risk of secondary haemorrhage from 
doing this was long past. On December 4th the 
ligature virtually fell out, for it is reported to have 
come away with the slightest touch. Even before this 
the pain had practically gone, for Nelson was already 
sleeping soundly. As soon as the ligature came away 
the wo un d promptly healed. In less than a week. 
Nelson was himself again. On December 8th he sent 
a note of thanks to St. George’s Church: 

* An officer desires to return thanks to Almighty 
God for his perfect recovery from a severe wound, 
and also for the many mercies bestowed upon 

him/ 

Except that there was always a slight rheumatic 
affection of the stump in any sudden variation 01 
weather, Nelson never had any further trouble with 
his arm. He used to consider his stump a supple¬ 
mentary barometer. When he was perturbed he would 
be seen moving the stump agitatedly to and fro. ‘ The 
Admiral is working his fin,’ the men would say. 

On December 13th he was pronounced fit for service, 
and early in 1798 sailed in the Vanguard for the 
Mediterranean again—back to see Lady Hamilton and 
to fight the Battle of the Nile. At this battle, in 
Aboukir Bay, during the thick of the fight on August 
1st, 1798, Nelson received a very severe head wound, 
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being struck on the upper part of the forehead on the 
left side, by a piece of langridge shot. He was con¬ 
vinced that he had received a mortal wound ; but 
when, taking his turn with the other suffering men, he 
was examined by the surgeon, it was found that only 
the scalp was involved, and the skull uninjured. There 
was a rectangular cut, and a large flap of the skin of 
the forehead w'hich was stripped aw r ay cleanly from 
the bone hung down over his left eye. The right 
being blind, Nelson was in darkness. The surgeon, 
‘ Mr. Jefferson assured him, on probing the wound 
that there was no immediate danger ’. He then ‘ bound 
up and dressed the wound.’ Previous to this, Nelson 
had always been in the habit of brushing his hair w r ell 
back off his forehead, as in the portrait which Abbott 
painted of him at the time he was recovering from the 
loss of his arm. In later years Nelson is always de¬ 
picted with his hair trained down over his forehead, 
apparently to hide the scar which resulted from this 
wound. After his death a young officer of the Victory , 
who had cut off some of Nelson’s locks as a momento 
of the hero, spoke of ‘ the hair that used to hang over 
his forehead, near the wound that he received at the 
Battle of the Nile.’ 1 

Now I think Nelson’s symptoms during the month 
following this injury clearly point to his having suffered 
from a severe concussion of the brain. He himself 

1 Admiral Mahan : Life of Nelson, the Embodiment of the Sea 

Poteer of Great Britain. 2 vols. (Sampson Low, Mars ton & Co. 
London, 1897.) 
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thought that the skull had been fractured. In the 
first place, it is stated that at the moment he was 
struck he fell unconscious, and that Captain Berry 
caught him in his arms as he was falling. Then on 
August 9th, while still at the mouth of the Nile, Nelson 
sent a letter to the Governor of Bombay, which con¬ 
tained the statement: ‘ If my letter is not so correct 
as might be expected, I trust your excuse, when I tell 
you, my brain is so shaken with the wound in my head, 
that I am sensible I am not always as clear as could 
be wished.’ The next day Nelson wrote to Earl St. 
Vincent: ‘ My head is ready to split, and I am always 
so sick: in short, if there be no fracture my head is 
severely shaken.’ Nearly a month after the injury the 
terrible headache still persisted, for, in a letter dated 
‘ August 19th, 26th,’ he states : ‘ My head is so wrong 
that I cannot write that I wish in such a manner as to 
please myself.’ All these symptoms clearly indicate an 

initial severe concussion of the brain. 

Still suffering from the effects of it, Nelson set out 

about the middle of September for Naples. On the way 
he was stricken with what was possibly a bad attack of 
influenza. On September 20th he wrote to Earl St. 

Vincent: 

‘ For eighteen hours my life was thought to be 
past hope ; I am now up, but very weak both m 
body and mind, from a cough and this fever. I 
never expect, my dear Lord, to see your face again. 
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In his greatly debilitated state of health, the influenza 
had attacked him more severely. It had not only 
* near done my business \ but had reduced him to a 
very despondent mood. On arrival at Naples, he 
went to the home of Sir William Hamilton, the English 
envoy, and was nursed back to health by Lady 
Hamilton herself. He had first met her in 1793, when, 
soon after arriving with the Agamemnon in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he was sent to Naples with dispatches. Sir 
William Hamilton told his wife that he wished ‘ to 
introduce a little man to her ’. Even if he was little, 
and very frail as well, he was at that time intact of 
limb. As he presented himself to his old friends upon 
this visit he was indeed a different man. He was 
without one arm, without sight in one eye, had an 
injury in the abdomen, was debilitated and old beyond 
his years due to his various and frequent illnesses, and 
now had come straight from the Nile with a terrible 
wound on the forehead and a physical wreck on 
account of his recent concussion. Those who look 
with disapproval upon Nelson’s attachment to Lady 
Hamilton have stated, with a great show of mag¬ 
nanimity, yet more as an excuse for their own narrow 
censoriousness than in sincere extenuation of Nelson’s 
attitude, that, as a result of this injury to the head, he 
was not quite himself at the time. Such an explana¬ 
tion is unwelcome, even were it called for. Nelson’s 
regard for Emma needs no defence. The affectionate 
nature and charm of Lady Hamilton required the 
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existence of no such circumstance in order to create 
its deserved impression. Nor, indeed, was the added 
advantage which the position of nurse confers upon 
an already attractive woman necessary to make Nelson 
aware of her many talents and accomplishments. 

During the greater part of 1799 Nelson was engaged 
in the affairs of Naples. He was not in the best of 
health, but was never laid up. The mental activity 
required, and the anxiety and worry of offices in 
which he became involved, served to distract his 
attention from his indisposition. He was now very 
fondly attached to Lady Hamilton. In March 1800, 
when he was at Malta, his health was causing him much 
misgiving, and he is said to have been suffering from 
‘ an internal complaint to which he had been long 
subject In the middle of the month, in spite of the 
disapproval of his Commander-in-Chief, he returned 
to Palermo, and from there he wrote to his friend, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge: 

* It is too soon to form an opinion whether I can 
ever be cured of my complaint. At present I see 
but glimmering hopes ; and probably my career of 
service is at an end.’ 

The trouble in question often alarmed Nelson, ‘ as he 
attributed it to sudden and violent spasm . He had 
attacks of it at intervals afterwards, including one 
just before Trafalgar. This ' internal complaint ’ was 
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probably the severe dyspepsia from which he suffered 
about this time. He often sat writing for hours 
together, and this, combined with the anxiety and the 
grave depression of spirits to which he was then dis¬ 
posed, aggravated these distressing attacks of indiges¬ 
tion. They disappeared when he took exercise and 
reverted to a more active life. 


It was about this period, too, that he began to suffer 
from frequent fits of gout; which disease, however, 
as well as his constitutional tendency to it, he totally 
overcame by abstaining for a space of nearly two years 
from animal food ’. He lived mostly on vegetables, 
milk, and water. He was, indeed, always a very 
moderate eater, and drank very little wine. He was 
generally in bed before nine o’clock. 1 


At last, after nearly three years’ absence, he returned 
to England, arriving on November 9th, 1800, accom¬ 
panied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton. It was 
soon afterwards that the separation from his wife 
occurred. The following March he was off again, 
this time to the Baltic. At the Battle of Copenhagen 
Nelson went unscathed, and it was there that he put 
the telescope to his blind eye, and exclaimed . * I 
really do not see the signal , when the order to leave 
off action was hoisted. Except for occasional coughs 
and colds he suffered no physical disability during this 


nlAX lett f” ? illes P ie - Physician of the 

tleet in 1805, published in the Medical Magazine, January i8oe 

Nelson 3rC SeVCral mtimate P ieces of information*abom 
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campaign. He frequently spoke of feeling unwell, 
but he ‘ owed his bad health more to chagrin than to 
any other cause He was in a very depressed and 
melancholy condition after the battle ; while in action 
he was happy and well. The incessant anxiety, the 
distress over the separation from his wife, and a sense 
of ingratitude on the part of his country lowered his 
spirits, and he asked to be relieved of his command, 
and returned to England on July ist, 1801. He bought 
his house at Merton (now part of Wimbledon) soon 
afterwards, and there, in the company of Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, he spent the greater part of the 
next two years, the happiest period of his life. In 
April 1802, Nelson’s father died, at the age of seventy- 
nine ; and the next April Sir William Hamilton, also 

an old man, followed. 

In May 1803, Nelson sailed to the blockade of 
Toulon, as Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 
During this period, up to the time of his return to 
England two years later, he was showing evidence of 
the toll which had been taken on his constitution by 
the strenuous and exacting life he had led and the 
frequent illnesses from which he had suffered. At 
the age of forty-six he already looked many years 
older. On May 30th, 1804, Nelson wrote from Toulon 

to Dr. Baird : 

‘ The health of the fleet cannot be excelled, and I 

really believe that my shattered carcase is in the 
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worst plight of the whole of them. I have had a sort 
of rheumatic fever, they tell me. I have felt the 
blood gushing up the left side of my head. ... I am 
now better of that, with violent pains in my left side, 
and night sweats, with heat in the evening and 
feeling quite flushed.’ 

This is due to his raised blood-pressure with arterio¬ 
sclerosis. The anginal pain from the involvement of 
the vessels of the heart returned at intervals. Nelson 
continues: 

‘ The pain in my heart, not spasms, I have not 
had for some time. Mr. Magrath, whom I admire 
for his great abilities every day I live, gives me 
excellent remedies.’ 

He had apparently become more partial to doctors. 
In spite of this marked deterioration of his health and 
his failing sight, his application to the affairs of the 
fleet and his strategic acuity were unabated, and in 
spite of so many wounds * not a scrap of that ardour, 
with which he had hitherto served his king, had been 
shot away as he once wrote to the Duke of Clarence. 
Notwithstanding his activity and ingenuity in searching 
for the French fleet, he had to return to England on 
August 19th, 1805, without having found it. 

Nelson went straight to his home at Merton, where 
Lady Hamilton and his daughter Horatia were. His 
health was better after coming ashore ; but he was to 
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enjoy this respite for only a little more than three 
weeks. He told Lady Hamilton and his sisters that 
he thought his work was done, and that he had decided 
to leave further campaigning to younger and more 
robust men, while he would retire to enjoy what laurels 
he already had, and take a well-earned rest. But 
Lady Hamilton knew him too well not to perceive the 
want of conviction in his words. When dispatches 
arrived locating the French fleet. Nelson’s impatience 
at inactivity was not to be concealed from her. She 
spoke to him softly, with that understanding and 
nobility of mind which had been a constant inspiration : 

‘ However we may lament your absence, offer your 
services. They will be accepted, and you will gain 
a quiet heart. You will have a glorious victory and 
then you may return here, and be happy.’ 

He looked at her with tears in his eyes. ‘ Brave 
Emma !—Good Emma !—If there were more Emmas 
there would be more Nelsons.’ 

On September 14th he sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Victory —sailed to Trafalgar. It was in the height 
of the battle, on October 21st, 1805, that Nelson re¬ 
ceived his fatal wound. 1 At a quarter-past one after 
noon, while walking with Captain Hardy near the 
middle of the quarter-deck, he was struck on the left 

1 Data from William Beatty, M.D.: ‘ Authentic Narrative of 
the Death of Lord Nelson. With Circumstances preceding, 
attending and subsequent to, that Event* London, 1807* 
Resumes of this were sent by Beatty to several journals and private 

persons. 
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shoulder by a musket-ball, fired from the mizzen-top 
of the Redoutable at a range of not more than fifteen 
yards. The ball struck the epaulette on his left 
shoulder, and penetrated his chest. Nelson instantly 
fell with his face upon the deck. Captain Hardy, on 
turning round, saw the serjeant of marines, Seeker, 
with two seamen, raising him. 

‘ They have done for me at last, Hardy. My back¬ 
bone is shot through,’ murmured Nelson. 

He was carried below to the cockpit. ‘ Ah, Mr. 
Beatty ! ’ said he to the surgeon of the Victory, ‘ you 

can do nothing for me. I have but a short time to 
live : my back is shot through.’ 

The back was examined, but nothing was visible 
there externally. The Reverend Dr. Scott, chaplain 
of the ship, gave him lemonade to quench his great 
thirst—the thirst of a man who was bleeding to death. 
Every minute he felt a gush of blood within his breast; 
his breathing became short and difficult, his pulse 
weak, small, and irregular. There was great pain in 
the spine at the point where he had felt the ball 
strike it from within, after having traversed his chest. 
Nelson was lost. A large blood-vessel had been severed 
m the thorax, and the lung was pierced. Calling the 
surgeon back, he spoke to him again : 

‘ Ah, Mr. Beatty, I have sent for you to say, what 
I forgot to tell you before, that all power of motion 
and feeling below my breast are gone ; and you very 
well know I can live but a short time.’ 
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Evidently the mid-dorsal spine had been wounded. 
The surgeon verified this on examining the extremities, 
and replied : * My Lord, unhappily for our Country, 
nothing can be done for you/ 

Then walking aside to hide his emotions, he heard 
Nelson murmur : ‘ I know it. I feel something rising 
in my breast, which tells me I am gone.’ As he said 
this it is stated that Nelson put his hand on his left 
side, so that the brachical plexus at the shoulder must 
have been uninjured for him to have been able to use 
the arm. But the tom vessel was bleeding rapidly 
and filling the thoracic cavity with blood, for the 
‘ something rising in my breast ’ was the haemorrhage. 
His pain was so distressing that he wished he were 
dead, and ‘ Yet/ said he, ‘ one would like to live a 
little longer too. . . . What would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton if she knew my situation ? ’ 

England, Emma, and his daughter Horatia were 
alone in his thoughts now. By half-past three he 
became very low ; his breathing was oppressed and his 
voice faint. Nelson whispered : ‘ Drink, drink ! fan, 

fan ! rub, mb ! ’ 

At four o’clock he became speechless, and soon 
afterwards Beatty, on taking up his hand, found it 
cold and the pulse gone from the wrist. Upon the 
surgeon’s feeling his forehead, which was likewise cold, 
His lordship opened his eyes, looked up, and shut 
them again. And at half-past four, with Dr. Scott 
gently rubbing his breast, and Mr. Burke, the purser, 
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supporting his shoulders, Nelson expired. He had 
survived three hours and a quarter after being wounded; 
and he died with the consciousness of victory, for 
within a quarter of an hour of his injury Hardy had 
sent him word that Trafalgar had been won. 

Nelson’s body was conveyed back to England, pre¬ 
served in a cask of brandy ; and on December 11 th, 
the day before the Victory sailed from Spithead to the 
Nore, Beatty performed a post-mortem examination, 
which reveals the exact lesion that caused death and 
explains the symptoms of the dying man. At the 
moment of being struck Nelson was standing on the 
quarter-deck facing partly towards the enemy and 
partly towards the stem of his own ship ; the French 
ship Redoutable was right alongside the Victory , on 
the starboard side, and heading in the same direction j 
the ball was fired by a man in her mizzen-top. There¬ 
fore the direction of the ball in relation to Nelson would 
have been from above, from the left, and from slightly 
in front of him. It ‘struck the fore part of His 
Lordship’s epaulette ; and entered the left shoulder 
immediately before the processus acromion scapulae, 
which was slightly fractured ’. From this determina¬ 
tion of the direction of the ball at impact, the course 

which it then took through the chest can be under¬ 
stood : 

It descended obliquely into the thorax, fractur- 
ing the second and third ribs c and after penetrating 
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the left lobe of the lungs, and dividing in its passage 
a large branch of the pulmonary artery, it entered 
the left side of the spine between the sixth and 
seventh dorsal vertebrae, fractured the left trans¬ 
verse process of the sixth dorsal vertebra, wounded 
the medulla spinalis, and fracturing the right trans¬ 
verse process of the seventh vertebra, made its way 
from the right side of the spine, directing its course 
through the muscles of the back, and lodged therein, 
about two inches below the inferior angle of the 
right scapula. On removing the ball a portion of 
the gold-lace and pad of the epaulette, together 
with a small piece of His Lordship's coat, was found 
firmly attached to it.’ 1 

Beatty goes on to state that: 

‘ The immediate cause of His Lordship’s death 
was a wound of the left pulmonary artery, which 
poured out its blood into the cavity of the chest. 
. . . The injury done to the spine must of itself 
have proved mortal, but His Lordship might 
perhaps have survived this alone for two or three 
days.’ 

As for the various organs examined at the post¬ 
mortem, Beatty says that they were all healthy and 

i A drawing illustrating the ball which killed Nelson, together 
with an account signed by W. Beatty and dated December 15 th, 
1805, on H.M.S. Victory , is given in a volume of The Medical and 
Physical Journal of 1805, which is preserved in the library of the 
Military Hospital at Shomcliffe. 
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sound, with no sign of * inflammation or disease 
* The heart was small and dense in its structure ; its 
valves, pericardium, and large vessels were sound, and 
firm in their structure.’ This is still consistent with 
early arteriosclerosis involving the coronary arteries 
of the heart. 4 The lungs were sound, and free from 
adhesions. 5 So there was no sign of tuberculosis, 
active, passive, or healed. * The liver was small, and 
in its colour natural, firm in its texture, and every way 
free from the smallest appearance of disorganization. 5 
No amoebic abscess there. * The stomach, as well as 
the spleen and other abdominal contents, was alike 
free from the traces of disease. 5 So there was no 
gastric ulcer associated with the dyspepsia——no malarial 
enlargement of the spleen. These post-mortem find- 
^8® prove consistent with the foregoing account of 
Nelson s medical life. The diseases from which he 
suffered malaria, typhoid, angina pectoris, dyspepsia, 
and gout—may leave not a trace of their presence. 

After this examination the body was embalmed, and 
eventually, on December 21st, placed in the coffin, 
which Captain Hallowell had presented to Nelson in 
1799, made from the mainmast of VOrient, the French 
flagship, which was captured at the Battle of the Nile. 

At last they laid Nelson in St. Paul’s, where 

After life s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 
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T HE House of Tudor has always been sur¬ 
rounded with a certain atmosphere of fasci¬ 
nation, and the private life and personal 
character of Henry the Eighth seems to have had some 
appeal to most temperaments, from old maid to 
Lothario. Medically he is an interesting case, roman¬ 
tically he is an intriguing example. 

A schoolboy once wrote as his essay : ‘ Henry the 
Eighth had eight wives and he killed them all.’ His 
store of knowledge was somewhat scanty 7 , and if it 
appears that he sought to conceal its inaccuracy by 
sanguinary and extravagant exaggeration, the indulgent 
merely smile behind their hands and silently applaud 
his boyish bigotry. But he set down an impression 
of Henry which endures with many people for years 
after the schoolboy period, during which it was 
necessary to reproduce prudish and conventional 
conceptions of history in order to please dictatorial 
dominies. He had always heard of Henry as an in¬ 
human monster, who displayed, throughout his life¬ 
time, a most virulent form of nympholepsy, and who 
was capable of almost incredible brutality. 

Those persons who, even in their more mature 
years, regard Henry as having been the very incarna¬ 
tion of unbridled lechery, still fancy they see him 
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striding tyrannically about his court, appropriating 
first this maid and then that for his bride, and cruelly 
casting each aside, as his whim and fancy changed. 
They imagine they hear him snarl, under his breath : 
‘ Obit anus , obit onus.’ There are others, however, 
who, with a gesture of worldly generosity, picture him 
as Bluff King Hal, feasting perpetually, and singing 
gaily and irresponsibly the words of the royal sage, 
Sardanapalus: 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip. 

As usual the truth lies in neither extreme. 

The questions which so often present themselves 
for an answer are these : 

1. Why should Henry have had such a multiplicity 

of wives ? 

2. What circumstances governed his choice of each 

of them ? 

3. Why did he treat them so cruelly ? 

In the course of the examination of the problems 
of these extraordinary events of his life, Henry very 
often comes to appear not only as a man more sinned 
against than sinning, but also as one whose antic s 
were justified by frank reason in many 
Most doctors learn, sooner or later, to apply the 
principle of Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner to the 
confidences of those of their fellows whose distress 
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and disease they are called upon to interpret, and after 
contemplating the true circumstances of many of 
Henry’s traditional crimes it is impossible to avoid 
applying the same principle in his case. 

Now there are certain facts chronicled which 
prove of great diagnostic significance, and from 
them some very lucid explanations and interesting 
conclusions can be derived. These explanations and 
conclusions follow two main lines, the one psycho¬ 
logical, the other surgical. It is to the events of the 
earlier years of Henry’s life that psychological motives 
can be more acceptably attached. The evidence which 
is so significant from the surgeon’s point of view was 
unfolded gradually, stage by stage, as Henry grew older, 
and it is only after these progressive clinical manifesta¬ 
tions have been observed, with the passing of years, 
that the true surgical or pathological basis underlying 
the seeming vagaries of his life becomes apparent. 
The evidence of the last years of his life is so conclusive 
that, in my judgment, the final diagnosis is amply plain. 
If, then, Henry is to be regarded as a contemporary 
patient, he must be dealt with from the psychological 
point of view first, the surgical following later. 

As a boy Henry undoubtedly possessed exceptional 
intellectual endowments. He also was infected with 
ambition, that pyrexial disease which disturbs the 
youthful tranquillity of many men, and, at times, 
transports the mind into a most restless delirium. In 
addition to ambition he had a very facile appreciation 
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of feminine charm, and when woman is admitted to 
attend the ambition-afflicted youth she soon dispels 
the ailment, though sometimes the patient subsequently 
finds himself incapacitated for life. 

Henry is said to have suffered from an Oedipus 
complex. His elder brother, Arthur, was not only 
the obstacle to his ambition for the Throne, but also 
his rival in love, being affianced and subsequently 
married to Catherine of Aragon. As a result of this, 
the manifestations of his Oedipus complex in regard 
to his father and mother were transferred by the 
young Henry on to his brother and sister-in-law. 
Arthur’s early death from phthisis removed the 
double obstacle, and Henry, at the age of eighteen, 
succeeded his father to the Throne, and married 
Catherine forthwith. 

To my mind this was a perfectly normal marriage 
union, fired by love and tempered by diplomacy. 
However, if the psychological basis is to be accepted, 
the objects he coveted as a result of his complex seem 
now to have been achieved. Having thus said that 
Henry, in the choice of his wife, had been irresistibly 
actuated by incestuous desires as a result of this trans¬ 
ference of his Oedipus complex, the pyschologists then 
go on to explain his subsequent wish for divorce, on 
the grounds that he himself eventually recognized the 
incestuous nature of his marriage, and so came to fear 
that the curse of Heaven was upon it. It is true that 
Henry did seek his ultimate divorce from Catherine 
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on the plea that his marriage to his brother’s widow was 
incestuous, and therefore void ; but this seems to me 
to have been simply a convenient excuse. It was not 
mere psychological distress upon the recognition of 
his incest which made Henry regard a divorce as impera¬ 
tive, it was a need more substantial, namely, the neces¬ 
sity of a male heir to secure the Tudor succession to 
the Throne, which had never been occupied by a woman. 
And it was not a curse of Heaven which was Henry’s 
reason for believing his wife no longer capable of 
producing that heir ; it was the menopause. Catherine, 
at the age of forty-two in 1527, ceased to menstruate. 
Henry, who was always a man of action, having now 
lived happily, and, it may be said, hopefully, with his 
wife for eighteen years, immediately decided that, as a 
consequence of this, his national duty now demanded 
his taking a new and younger wife. Catherine, poor 
lady, had done her best. During practically the whole 
of her child-bearing life she had been * in that condition 
in which every wife should be who loves her lord *, but 
miscarriage after miscarriage, and stillbirth after still¬ 
birth had repeatedly blighted her efforts. With the 
arrival of menopause, she came face to face with the 
fact that she had only one living child, and that a girl, 
Mary. It was not concupiscence that urged Henry to 
seek a new wife. It would seem that, in those days, it 
was permissible to trespass with impunity on extra- 
uxorial pastures for a little amorous browsing, if 
inclination prompted. In fact, Henry had had a 
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natural son, who was afterwards Duke of Richmond, 
by one Elizabeth Blount. He had at one time contem¬ 
plated setting him up as his heir, if no son was forth¬ 
coming by marriage. However, in order to have a 
legitimate heir now, it was necessary for him to be 
formally divorced from Catherine and to remarry. 
Catherine remained his wife for six more years, and it 
was not until May 1533 that the divorce was at last 
accomplished. But already, four months previously, 
Henry had married Anne Boleyn ; she was already 
pregnant, and the prospective babe was, according to 
the astrologers, to be a son. The stars must have 
changed in their courses, for a daughter, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth, was born. Then Anne began to 
display the same propensity for miscarriage that 
Catherine had done, and again Henry’s hopes for a 
male heir receded. The psychologists state that it was 
the same incestuous attractiveness that subconsciously 
governed Henry s choice of Anne, one incestuous 
marriage merely giving place to another. Anne’s 
appeal lay in the fact that Henry had been intimate 
with both her mother and her elder sister, Mary ; while 

she herself was said to have had relations with her own 
brother, Lord Rochford. 

Then Henry, when he recognized that the incestuous 
taint had recurred in his marriage, feared that it must 
be for this reason that Heaven was still making him 
pay the penalty of infertility, so that, in order to 
placate the gods and have a son, he must free himself 
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from Anne. But by now the medical mind is beginning 
to suspect pathological rather than spiritual reasons 
for these repeated miscarriages. Poor Henry, however, 
in his despair, and in his ignorance of pathology, 
determined to try one more spouse, in an endeavour to 
do his duty to the nation and the House of Tudor. 
And so Anne must go. Her nomadic cupidity had 
become so notorious since the birth of her daughter 
that it provided ample grounds for an indictment, and 
she was brought to the executioner’s block. 

At this stage I should like to digress for a moment, 
in the investigation of Henry, to defend the honour of 
Queen Elizabeth. Dean Inge has cast doubt on her 
paternity. He might be forgiven his ignorance of 
obstetrics, if not his ungallantiy, for the cleric’s func¬ 
tion in conjugal matters ends with the marriage 
ceremony, the point where the doctor’s begins. Eliza¬ 
beth was bom of Anne Boleyn on September 
1 533 - If she was a full-term baby, the first day of 
Anne’s last period was December ist 1532. Concep¬ 
tion, therefore, occurred sometime after December 
7th. It was exactly seven weeks later, on January 25th, 
1533, that Henry and Anne were married. Now Anne 
had, very painstakingly and very shrewdly, repulsed 
Henry’s advances for six long years, refusing to be his 
mistress, lest, thereby, she jeopardize her chances of 
becoming his Queen. It is known, however, that just 
before her marriage, when her succession as Queen 
was assured, Anne did surrender her virtuous scruples 
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to Henry. It certainly must have been during those 
seven weeks that conception took place, and Henry 
must have been the father, for is it so much as remotely 
probable, not to say possible, that Anne would risk 
dalliance with another lover during those last few 
weeks immediately prior to her marriage, the event 
which meant the crowning of her life’s ambition ? 
She had everything to lose and nothing to gain by such 
an indiscretion, Elizabeth was therefore the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn as surely as 
it is possible for anybody to be sure of anything in these 
matters. Conceived out of wedlock, she was, however, 
bom beneath its benediction. If Elizabeth’s birth was 
at all premature, the evidence only becomes the more 
convincing. 

Now to return to Henry. After Anne Boleyn there 
followed Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr, all in the course of seven 
years. In Jane’s marriage there was again an incestu¬ 
ous element, for she was a blood relation, though a 
somewhat distant one. She produced the long-sought 
son and heir, who was to become Edward the Sixth. 
She died immediately afterwards—harsh, unrelenting 
fate from puerperal fever. Henry was grief-stricken, 
and showing that it was his desire for a son, and not 
concupiscence, that had prompted his polygamy, he 
ceased, now that that desire was fulfilled, to elicit the 
slightest wish for a new wife. He no longer had anv 
personal interest in the female of .he species. After 
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two and a half years of widowerhood, it was Cromwell 
who suggested that Henry should marry Anne of 
Cleves, and it was with complete apathy that he agreed* 
However, having been married by proxy, she proved, 
in person, so grossly unattractive and unintelligent, 
that Henry firmly but graciously repudiated the 
marriage. 

‘ After the sundry troubles of mind that had happened 
to him by marriage he was not over-anxious to heed 
the importunacy of his counsellors for another espousal, 
either diplomatic or compensatory. However, when 
he did marry Catherine Howard, she provided him with 
the requisite antidote to the dose of disappointment 
which Anne of Cleves had administered. Unfortu- 

m 

nately, she tired in her attentions all too soon. Even if, 
in the end, Henry raised no voice of objection to this 
same Catherine's being put upon her trial, others than 
he were the prime movers in the proceedings. He had 
been sincerely fond of her, and had forgiven her her 
many amorous extra-marital indulgences. These, how¬ 
ever, had at last become so flagrant that, at her trial, 
after confessing her guilt, she was considered deserving 
of the death sentence by some of those very counsellors 
who had so recently proposed her to the position of 
Queen. All the evidence goes to show that, not only 
did Henry take no active part in Catherine Howard’s 
removal, but that he actually became distraught when 
he perceived the ultimate, and to him unexpected, 
course the proceedings had taken. * He seems very 
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old and gray since the mishap to his last Queen, 1 
wrote one chronicler. 

A perfect wife should be a young man’s mistress, a 
middle-aged man’s companion, and an old man’s 
nurse. Henry, not being fortunate enough to find this 
concatenation of ideals all in one woman, may perhaps 
be regarded by some people as having sought to supply 
his changing requirements by a sequence of wives. 
The qualifications required of his first three wives were 
that, as suitable mistresses, they should be potential 
mothers of a male heir to the Throne. This object 
having been at last achieved by his third wife, Jane 
Seymour, and at the same time being aggrieved, poor 
man, at the very tragic death of the mother in giving 
birth to that heir, he was persuaded to marry Anne of 
Cleves and Catherine Howard hoping for middle-aged 
companionship. Both failed him. However, in his 
premature old age he married the twice-widowed 
Catherine Parr, the ideal nurse, who was brought to 
him by Providence and survived to tend him to the end. 

Before completing the history of Henry’s case, and 
proceeding to the physical examination of his lesions, 
there remains the third and last question to be con¬ 
sidered that of his cruelty to his wives. Meditating 
upon the foregoing circumstances of Henry’s life, I 
feel now convinced that a little more indulgence should 
be shown towards him in his attitude to his spouses. 
With the exception of Anne Boleyn, Henry displayed 
to every one of his six wives, if not always love, 
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certainly as kindly a consideration and as just a treatment 
as the dictates of his duty as a ruler and the father of a 
royal line permitted, and overlooked, according to his 
lights, their sins of omission and commission with far 
more toleration than many men less chivalrous would 
have done. Catherine of Aragon was his wife for 
twenty-four years, so that time alone was ample testi¬ 
mony to his constancy. Jane Seymour died in child¬ 
birth, and there is copious evidence of his sincere 
grief at her loss. Anne of Cleves, a bovine, dull, and 
ill-beseeming queen, was foisted on to him under false 
pretences ; the marriage was never consummated. He 
repudiated the contract so graciously, however, and 
provided for her so handsomely, that she retained her 
regard for him as long as she lived. She died a natural 
death in the palace of Chelsea. When he married 
Catherine Howard Henry was, perhaps, fonder of her 
than of any of his previous wives, and he was, as has 
been seen, very sorely and genuinely distressed at her 
death. As for Catherine Parr, she must surely have 
been a woman deeply loved and very loving to have 
nursed and mothered her ageing Henry as conscienti¬ 
ously as she did. 

So much for the psychological motives in Henry’s 
marriages, the factors governing his choice of his 
wives, and the explanations of the attitudes which he 
displayed towards each of them. Now to seek the 
surgical or pathological basis underlying the tragedy, 
and explaining many of the anomalies of his life. 
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I think it can be proven beyond doubt that the whole 
of Henry’s life was governed, and, indeed, a great deal 
of the subsequent history of England changed, by the 
dictates of a spirochaete which gained access to his 
royal person in his early youth. Syphilis was first 
brought to Europe from America by Columbus—or, 
rather, should I say, by Columbus’s crew—in 1493, 
two years after Henry was born. There can, therefore, 
be no possible suggestion of any syphilitic taint in his 
heredity. His parents, Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York, had quite a large family, and Henry was bom 
healthy. As a young lad he was unusually handsome, 
tall, fair-haired, strong, and athletic and, according to 
Erasmus, already of regal bearing. He was, in fact, 
distinguished by his robust good health and excep¬ 
tional mental talent. He was eighteen years of age 
when he married Catherine of Aragon, who, seven 
months later, bore a stillborn daughter. Three more 
children followed who either were stillborn or died 
immediately after birth. Next the daughter was born, 
who was subsequently to reign as Bloody Mary. As 
Mary grew up, the evidence of congenital syphilis 
became, surely, all too plain. Her face was prema¬ 
turely old and scarred, her hair thin and patchy, she 
had a ‘ square head ’, with the forehead abnormally 
protruding, if not actually showing frontal bosses. 
All these suggest inherited lues. Sir Clifford Allbutt 
has decided that her extremely bad sight was due to 
interstitial keratitis. It is probable that she had a 
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miscarriage soon after her marriage to Philip II of 
Spain, who, incidentally, was married four times. 
Moreover, her sudden death, at the early age of forty- 
two, while she was attending Mass, was probably 
consequent upon arterial degeneration and a high 
blood-pressure, the outcome of syphilis. After the 
birth of Mary, Catherine suffered several miscarriages, 
and then one further stillbirth. Henry’s next wife, 
Anne Boleyn, after bearing Elizabeth, showed the 
same disposition to miscarriage and stillbirth. Jane 
Seymour died before any such misfortunes could befall 
her. Already, having obtained such a history of mis¬ 
carriage, the modem surgeon would have had Wasser- 
mann tests of the blood carried out for syphilis ; and, 
of all Henry’s wives, Anne of Cleves, whose marriage 
was never consummated, was the only one who might 
have been expected to have given a negative test. 

During the period when Catherine Howard was his 
wife, he being forty-nine to fifty years of age, his 
physical decay was advancing rapidly. The * violent 
ulcer ’—also described as ‘ the old fistula ’—in his leg 
was giving him much pain, and when it was closed 
the pain became worse, and a fever developed. Now 
the chief causes of chronic ulcers of the leg are varicose 
veins and syphilis. Ulcers due to varicose veins, even 
of large size and long standing, often cause the patient 
remarkably little pain. They are also far less common 
in men than in women. On the other hand, syphilitic 
ulcers may be associated with a similar disease of the 
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bones of the leg, which causes pain ; and if pyogenic 
infection is admitted through the ulcer, a chronic osteo¬ 
myelitis is superadded, with the possible formation of 
sequestra. There is then aggravation of the pain and 
the development of fever when the * sinus is closed \ 

In February 1541, and on several occasions subse¬ 
quently up to the time of his death, Henry suffered 
from grave attacks of fever. Ague has been suggested 
as the cause ; but this is discountenanced by the fact 
that on no occasion was there any mention of rigors. 
Furthermore, these attacks have been variously de¬ 
scribed as * lingering fever 5 and i languishing fever 
and whatever such terms may indicate, they certainly 
do not suggest the intermittent febrile attacks of malaria. 

When Anne of Cleves, in 1543, heard of the marriage 
of Catherine Parr to the King she remarked, ‘ A fine 
burthen Madam Catherine has taken on herself/ She 
also said ‘ the King was so stout, that such a man had 
never been seen. Three of the biggest men that could 
be found, could get inside his doublet \ Apparently 
syphilis, spirits, and sepsis were taking their toll on his 
cardio-vascular system. Valvular disease and arterio¬ 
sclerosis were causing i dropsy ’ of the legs, ascites, 
and consequent inability to get about without great 
difficulty. As a result of his rising blood-pressure 
Henry began to suffer from very severe headaches, 
which prevented him from attending to his affairs for 
days together. His corpulence was aggravated by the 
development of cirrhosis of the liver. 
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It has been suggested that Henry died in uraemic 
coma, but from the description of his death it is clear 
that this could not have been the case. He retained 
his memory to the end, although he was already grown 
‘ speechless \ In the uraemic, on the other hand, 
memory goes early, and mental apathy lapses into 
unconsciousness and coma some time before death 
arrives. Henry died at the age of fifty-five and a half, 
on January 28th, 1547, and, as I picture him on his 
death-bed, he died primarily from heart failure. Just 
as his life had been ruled by his syphilitic infection, so 
his death was occasioned by its ravages upon his heart 
and blood-vessels. 

We hate to have our early ideals shattered ; to have 
to alter our fixed ideas of justice. We are loath to 
relinquish those traditional examples of wickedness 
which it has always eased our consciences to look upon 
as criteria of vice, in contrast with which we ourselves 
are very paragons of virtue. But when Reason is the 
iconoclast, and Fact his weighty weapon, the gods all 
crumble in the musty temples of traditional prudery, 
and we come at last to worship at the altar of enlight¬ 
ened truth. The story of Henry’s brutality is a myth ; 
the plurality of his marriages was the outcome of his 
sincere consciousness of his responsibilities as the 
father of a line of kings ; the tragedy of his life was the 
work of a spirochaete. Perhaps I may trace, one day, 
its results on the whole of our history since. 
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P OOR Anne Stuart was like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, she had so many children ; but, 
as she didn’t know what to do, they all died—if 
they got so far as being born at all. Had some of her 
children only been delivered by a Caesarean operation, 
instead of being subjected to the birth trauma neces¬ 
sarily associated with a contracted or deformed pelvis, 
which Anne must have had, there would have been 
fewer stillbirths, and some, at least, of the babes born 
sturdy enough to survive even Anne’s singularly inexpert 
efforts at nursing them through their childish ailments. 

She was small in stature, and small women are 
always the most prolific ; or would be were contra¬ 
ceptives not so certain nowadays. She married Prince 
George of Denmark in 1683, when she was nineteen, 
and had seventeen children in twenty-five years, before 
George’s death and the menopause brought to a 
doubly sure conclusion her attempts to produce an 
acceptable heir to carry on the Stuart succession. At 
the mere sight of George she fell pregnant ; but, of all 
these children, only six lived long enough to be given 
names. One, William Henry, born in 1689, who was 
made Duke of Gloucester, managed with difficulty to 
reach the age of eleven. All the rest were either 
stillborn, or died immediately they saw the light. 
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If the doctors had saved but one of Anne’s children 
we might have had no Hanoverians. The four 
Georges and William would not have mattered, but no 
Victoria. . . . ! 

The Duke of Gloucester was always weakly. He had 
a very large, deformed head, and did not walk until 
he was six years old. He, too, was probably the victim 
of trauma at birth, and indiscretion after it. The first 
wet-nurse who was brought to him was found to have 
too large a nipple to be accommodating, so a second 
was ushered in. Immediately he suckled he got con¬ 
vulsions, and another nurse was looked for whose milk 
would cure convulsions. After several trials, his father 
himself eventually discovered a woman whom he 
thought looked as if her milk should be suitable. How 
he decided this I do not know, but the moment William 
Henry was put to her breast the convulsions ceased. 
When he was three years old he had ague ; but took 
his Jesuits’ Powders with such apparent gusto that he 
was soon recovered. At the age of six he had not yet 
learned to walk. His legs looked normal enough, and, 
although he was never strong, he had not suffered from 
any illness suggesting infantile paralysis, spinal disease, 
or other condition which might have caused weakness 
of the legs. So his simple, unintelligent father decided 
that his failure to walk was mere obstinacy, and resorted 
to the strap. After this callous and primitive form of 
treatment, the little duke did manage to get on to his 
feet, and to move about the room by holding on to 
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chairs and tables, and in the course of a few years 
seems to have developed normal control, for mention 
is made of his having dancing-lessons, and of his manly 
deportment in commanding the regiment of soldiers 
which he enlisted amongst the little pages of the 
court. 

Between Anne and her sister Mary there was never 
very much in common, and both were totally unlike 
their father, James II, who, since his deposal, was 
exiled in France, and under the aegis of Louis XIV. 
The sisters had quarrelled, and Mary, who now occu¬ 
pied the Throne beside her husband William, took every 
opportunity of belittling Anne by a studied disregard. 
William of Orange was small, ill-formed, and ugly in 
appearance. Anne used to call him ‘ Caliban ’, or the 
‘ Dutch Abortion a name which, in fact, also epitom¬ 
ized the attitude towards him of many of his subjects. 
And a girl who could thus address a brother-in-law 
whom she disliked must have been not without some 
glimmerings of a sense of humour. 

In 1694 Mary died of smallpox at the early age of 
thirty-four. This was quite an unexpected turn of 
events. William and Mary left no children. Whether 
this was her fault, or whether it was that William had 
become exclusively preoccupied with his fair mistress, 
Elizabeth, one of the two very beautiful Villiers sisters, 
it was, in any case, the general belief that Mary would 
survive her husband, marry again, and by having a 
family finally exclude Anne from succession to the 
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Throne. Mary’s death made Anne the heir-presump¬ 
tive, and the fact that she possessed a son, who, at 
the time, was five years old, and who could carry on 
the succession, both Stuart and Protestant, immediately 
raised her to a position of respect and importance, in the 
eyes of the court and the nation. There was, however, 
still her deposed father, James II, to be reckoned with, 
and his recall was strongly supported by the Jacobites. 
There was also his son, of the same name. Anne 
Hyde, James IPs first wife, and mother of Mary and 
Anne, had died when Anne was seven. This son was 
bom to Mary of Modena, his second wife, in 1688, 
while James was still King. His birth occurred one 
month prematurely. Anne was in doubt whether or 
not to accept this young James as her brother—or 
rather her half-brother. It was thought by many that 
he was spurious, and that he had been smuggled into 
the bed in a warming-pan, to be passed off as Mary’s 
son. Very strange are the uses to which warming- 
pans and silk hats have at times been put. Maids were 
set to spy on Mary, as she was lying-in, and although 
they do not seem to have been able to observe anything 
which might have been brought as a conclusive dis¬ 
proof of the baby’s authenticity, incredulity still per¬ 
sisted. However, on her death-bed, Anne, sighing, 
* My brother, my brother,’ seems at last to have duly 

recognized the Pretender. 

At the age of eleven Anne’s son died, and again the 
whole prospect changed in regard to the Throne. The 
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Duke of Gloucester was only ill five days. He had a 
high fever, headache, delirum, and a sore throat. Dr. 
RadclifFe said it was scarlet fever, and probably it was. 
He also said that the bleeding which another physician 
had already performed was the cause of his death. It 
may have helped, and so probably did Anne’s nursing. 
"Then the Act of Succession was passed, and Anne, 
while having her right to the Throne thus secured, was 
also brought to a full realization that the onus now 
finally lay upon her to produce an heir, if the Crown, 
upon her death, was not to pass from the heads of the 
Stuart family to those of the Hanovers. The new 
hope that was bom with every fresh pregnancy was 
drowned in a sudden flood of despair as she contem¬ 
plated her repeated previous disappointments. 

In 1702, when she became Queen, Anne was thirty- 
eight. She was a woman of little intelligence, few 
accomplishments, and no personality. Vacillation and 
indecision, want of self-assurance, and a hypersensi¬ 
tiveness to the disapproval of those around her left her 
a prey to those many designing associates who pre¬ 
tended to advise her. The fear of consequences and 
the penance of regrets, the two monsters which con¬ 
stantly harass the minds of the pusillanimous, caused 
Anne to depend upon the decision of others as to the 
plans she should adopt and the political course she 
should pursue. Sarah Churchill, afterwards the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whom she had known from 
girlhood, exercised her veiy clever brain to secure for 
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herself the place of Anne’s confidante and mentor. 
She established a complete domination over Anne, 
who, apparently recognizing her own deficiencies, 
willingly accepted the other’s influence. And in order 
to remove any restraint on their intimacy which their 
difference in rank might involve, Anne suggested that 
Sarah should call her 4 Mrs. Morley while she referred 
to Sarah as i Mrs. Freeman ’. When she was reduced 
in spirit by despair and by her sense of inferiority, she 
used to sign her pathetic letters : 4 Your poor, infor- 
tunate, faithful Morley.’ It can hardly be said that 
the Duchess of Marlborough was a general favourite at 
court, although, no doubt, many of the contumelies 
which were propagated about her were but the pro¬ 
ducts of feminine fecundity in feline spitefulness. It 
used to be whispered that 4 Queen Anne might make 
Sarah Churchill a duchess, but it was beyond her power 
to make her a gentlewoman ’. Though Sarah concen¬ 
trated all her exertions on advancing her own ends and 
those of her husband, it must be admitted that she had 
a clear-thinking and far-seeing head, and that the 
simple-minded Anne had frequent occasion to con¬ 
sider herself fortunate in having such a brain to func¬ 
tion vicariously for her. This was especially the case 
on account of the many difficult political and military 
struggles which punctuated her reign. At last, how¬ 
ever, the Duchess of Marlborough fell from favour, and 
Marlborough himself soon afterwards followed the 
same fate. But Anne found it impossible to dispense 
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with the services of a mental factotum, and before long 
Mrs. Masham made her way into the Queen’s favour 
in the place of her rich relation, 

Was Anne homosexual ? It has been said that this 
was the fundamental basis of her attachment to her 
two female favourites. George surely gave her no 
grounds for questioning his physical competency as a 
husband ; but his weak and unassertive mentality left 
unsatisfied her feminine need for domination and 
protection. Anne felt this deprivation ; and, at the 
same time, her poor intellect and paucity of interests 
made it difficult for any adequate sublimation to 
develop which might compensate for it. With such 
lines of reasoning the Freudians have fortified them¬ 
selves in their contention that Anne’s attraction for 
Sarah Churchill—and toalessextent for Mrs. Masham— 
had its psychological origin in a desire for a substitute 
for her husband who could supply her mental as well 
as her physical requirements. They maintain that the 
attraction was essentially the result of a true transfer¬ 
ence to these two women. Now Sarah’s desire to keep 
that attraction alive led her to reserve her intimate 
friendship exclusively for Anne, so as never to risk 
arousing her jealousy. The long absences of her 
husband, Marlborough, at the war may have encouraged 
a reciprocal and inverted transference of her sexual 
interests on to Anne. In this manner the Freudians 
would construct a homosexual foundation for the 

attachment between Anne and these two ladies of 
12 
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the court. In spite of their intimacy, she subjected 
Sarah to frequent outbursts of snubs and opposi¬ 
tions, and this is interpreted as a compensatory 
reaction on the part of Anne upon her recognition 
of her Lesbian inclination, and as an attempt to 
escape from it and from the feelings of guilt which it 

Now these may be reasonable conclusions to the psy¬ 
chologists, but psychology and medicine have different 
standards both of terminology and of conception ; the 
former deals in thought while the currency of the latter 
is deeds. The psychologist may prove Anne homosexual 
in theory, but the medical man cannot conceive it of 
her in practice. During the greater part of her life 
Anne was either actually bearing a child or just delivered 
of one and preparing for the next. As a result of this, 
and in spite of the fact that she may subconsciously 
have recognized a certain want which the weakness of 
her husband’s personality could not supply, it seems 
to me inevitable that the constant obtrusion of motherly 
and wifely interests, which her perennial pregnancies 
must have vouchsafed, would have completely ob¬ 
literated any tendency to such a transference of her 
sexual affinities. Moreover, her great desire in life was 
to have children, so that, even if a transference had 
been liable to occur, it would not have been likely to 
follow a homosexual channel, since this could only have 
led to a further frustration of her wish for fruition. 
Unless or until we all turn Freudian in views we shall 
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continue to recognize that close associations and intim¬ 
acies are possible between women, without implying any 
homosexual basis at all, and that the intimacies may be 
as devoid of physical interests as the most asexual subli¬ 
mation. And I think this was so in the case of Anne. 

She was distinctly plain—a pudding face ; her 
saving grace was a sweet and melodious voice. As she 
grew older she became double-chinned and coarsely 
corpulent. She ate gluttonously and drank too much. 
But I suppose she must be allowed some outlet by 
which to escape from her woes, for if ever there was a 
woman with a cross to bear, it was Anne. Hard drink¬ 
ing was the rule in her reign. A preferential tariff was 
granted about this time to wine from Portugal, so that 
port became the general medium for Bacchanalian 
indulgence, instead of the lighter and less exacting 
French wines. The apotheosis of the three-bottle 
man became the vogue, gout and stone fashionable and 
almost honourable maladies. Gladstone did away with 
this tariff, but by then a century and a half of port 
drinking had hardened the stomachs of Englishmen, 
and changed their sparkling wit into what is now a still 
and more subdued humour. Port also ruined the 
English palate, both for wines of discrimination and for 
culinary subtleties—and it has never recovered since. 

Anne was not only a drinker, she seems also to have 
been a gambler. As a girl she played at cards a great 
deal, but always lost, and three times her father had 
to settle her gambling debts. She was deeply fond of 
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her husband, for he was the only person in the world 
who showed her any affection. She had had a mild 
love-affair with young Lord Mulgrave when she was 
eighteen ; but it was very mild, and had only got to 
the stage of nods and becks, when the presumptive 
youth was effectively rusticated by being sent to a post 
in Tangiers. That had been the whole wild gamut 
of Anne’s experience of men. Prince George was a 
simple, dull fellow, good-natured and complacent 
enough, a tough horseman and a hard drinker. He and 
Anne, being of about the same intellectual tonnage, 
soon came to understand one another after their 
marriage, and, in their unenlightened isolation, a 
bucolic but sincere love grew up between them. 

Although neither Anne nor her husband exercised 
any appreciable influence upon the conditions or 
events of the period, the reign was one which was 
marked by military distinction, cultural brilliance, and 
social splendour. The wars arising out of the con¬ 
troversy of the Spanish Succession afforded Marl¬ 
borough the opportunity of enhancing the prestige of 
England on the side of the Grand Alliance against 
France and Spain. At home the arts of peace flour¬ 
ished more conspicuously than they had done for 
nearly a century. Swift flung out his clever satires, 
Addison and Steele scribbled their essays, and the 
former, once his shy tongue had been loosened with 
wine, enlivened the coffee-houses with his brilliant 
discourse. Pope wrote his verses and Defoe his 
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belated novels. Bolingbroke, in spite of all his deep 
wallowings in liquor and his brave delight in the ladies, 
retained the pre-eminent place in politics ; and 
Newton led the world in science. Dr. Johnson was 
preserved to decorate a later generation, for, being then 
a child, he was ‘ touched ’ by Queen Anne for the 
King’s Evil, a term which seems to have really included 
tuberculous lesions in various manifestations. It was 
at this time, too, that John Bull first made his appear¬ 
ance, the figure which, both in pride and in prejudice, 
came to symbolize the Englishman of every age. 
John Bull was the central character in a series of four 
political tracts written by Dr. John Arbuthnot, and 
published in 1712 under the title Law is a Bottomless- 
Pit. Arbuthnot was a London physician, prominent in 
society and letters as well as in his profession. He was 
physician to the Queen, and was one of those who 
attended her at her death. It is a little curious that 
this idol of an Englishman should have been set up by 
Arbuthnot, who was a Scot. Still the people of the 
two nations had had plenty of opportunity of observing 
one another ; the union of England and Scotland had 
just been effected ; and, after all, the Stuarts, who of 
course were Scots, had ruled England for a hundred 
years. Perhaps, indeed, a better figure of an English¬ 
man should be modelled by a Scot, his detachment and 
impartiality giving him a truer perspective. To read 
those tracts of Arbuthnot’s now is amusing and instruc¬ 
tive, but at the time when they were written they must 
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have been greeted as a very arresting satire on the 
political, social, and economic conditions then pre¬ 
vailing at home and abroad. John Bull is described 
as being involved in a lawsuit, which stood for the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the various belligerents 
are introduced as the litigants. Mr. Frog was the 
Dutch, though, for no other reason than its singular 
appropriateness, the designation has since come to be 
applied to the French. Louis XIV was dubbed * Lewis 
Baboon 5 ; the late King of Spain, * Lord Strutt ’; the 
King of Portugal, ‘ Tom the Dustman \ John Bull 
was ‘ an honest plain-dealing Fellow, Choleric, Bold, 
and of a very unconstant Temper \ This inconstancy 
of temper was due to the uncertainty of his native 
climate, for 4 his Spirits rose and fell with the Weather¬ 
glass’. 

1 If you flattered him you might lead him like a 
child. John was quick and understood his Business 
very well, but no Man alive was more careless in 
looking into his Accounts, or more cheated by 
Partners, Apprentices, and ^Servants. This^was 
occasioned by his being a boon Companion, loving 
his Bottle and his Diversion ; for, to say Truth, no 
Man kept a better House than John, nor spent his 
Money more generously.’ 

And so the description goes on. Some is true enough, 
but there are many deficiencies, many distortions, and 
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many exaggerations, which are as obvious as they are 
ludicrous. He has been fashioned and re-fashioned 
from age to age to accord with the changing concep¬ 
tions of the ideal, and, as we see him to-day, he still 
presents an inspiring figure, standing akimbo, with 
his rubicund and rustic mien, his bovine neck, and 
Atlantean shoulders, in breeches, top boots, and Union- 
jack waistcoat. An Englishman’s idea of God is an 
Englishman eight feet high ; and John Bull is His 
terrestrial representative. 

Another institution of the period, which has come 
down to us, is what is known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Previously the income derived from certain rich Church 
benefices was devoted by the king to provision for his 
women and his natural children, and a king’s morals 
were largely governed by the state of his exchequer. 
The succession of kings, especially the last three, 
found this special fund a very convenient and useful 
possession, and they certainly saw no occasion to 
divert its use to any different purpose. But Anne, 
having to meet no such demands upon her resources, 
sponsored the appropriation of this money to increasing 
the livings of some of the more impoverished clergy. 
Perhaps she thought that if she was to have no syco¬ 
phantic gallants to flatter her, she might at least have 
some plump churchmen to console her. The Queen’s 
Bounty put an end to the Kings’ prodigality. 

In 1708 Anne’s husband died, and she, like Niobe, 
was dissolved in tears. She had tended him for 
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months past, herself undertaking most of the duties ; 
but the conspicuous inaptitude which Anne had always 
displayed in the nursing of her children was equally 
apparent in her ministrations to her bibulous, gouty, 
and asthmatic husband. George’s virtue was a nega¬ 
tive one, in that, as he did nothing, he did no harm. 
After a becoming lapse of time Parliament suggested 
that Anne should marry again. Had they previously 
taken the trouble to try to comprehend their Queen’s 
mentality they would have appreciated the futility of 
their plea, and foreseen the repugnance with which it 
would be received. Anne was shocked at the very 
idea. However, she was already forty-five years of 
age, and realized that it was now impossible for her to 
falsify the obstetrical calculations which the nation had 
made or to upset the plans for the Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion by producing a belated heir. 

With Anne beginning to show evidence of failing 
health, it was apparent that England was fast approach¬ 
ing an important cross-road in her history. The country 
was divided into factions ; Tory, Jacobite, and Papist 
were ranged against Whig, Hanoverian, and Protestant. 
Anne, as usual, was hovering indecisively between two 
affinities, those of her Stuart blood and her Protestant 
creed. The first ran strong in her heart, the second 
fevered her head. If only her half-brother, James the 
Pretender, could have been converted to Protestantism, 
Anne would have rapturously embraced both him and 
his cause. She had a frank dislike for the Hanover 
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family. The Electress Sophia, the granddaughter of 
James I, was, according to the Act of Succession, to 
follow Anne upon the Throne, and, though eighty-four 
years of age, she had firmly set her old heart upon 
signing herself Queen of England. If she could only 
live long enough ! She looked like doing so, too, and 
then suddenly, only two months before Anne died, she 
dropped dead while running for shelter from a shower 
of rain. Acute dilatation of the heart, I suppose. 
Anne regarded the suggestion that George, son of the 
Electress, should visit England, as too precipitous a 
desire to anticipate her vacation of the throne. This 
added rancour to the prejudice which she had already 
conceived against this family, a prejudice which is so 
frequently entertained by persons of position against 
those who are to succeed them. Notwithstanding this 
aversion, Anne could not reconcile herself to any 
slackening of her zeal for her religion, and as the same 
characteristic Stuart bigotry sustained James’s religious 
inflexibility, she was obliged silently to acquiesce in 
the Hanoverian succession. 

Anne’s condition had always been obese enough_it 

was now becoming extreme ; it was an effort for her 
to get about. Before long she had to be carried to the 
House of Lords in a chair whenever her presence there 
was required. Her face became «heavy and coarse ' 
though the sweetness of her voice did not desert her. 
n 1712 she had another severe attack of gout, and 
during the following year the sudden and rapidly 
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progressive deterioration in her health necessitated the 
construction of a special pulley by means of which her 
chair at Windsor was dragged up from the drawing¬ 
room to her bedroom. Towards the end of 1713 she 
became practically an invalid. Her seventeen children 
had been a severe tax on her constitution, and her 
repeated sufferings from gout for years past had 
weakened her resistance by forcing upon her so sedent¬ 
ary a mode of life. 

A very interesting account of Anne’s condition 
during the last few months of her life is left by one of 
her attending physicians in a diary and a series of 
letters, which are now preserved in the British Museum 
among the Sloane MSS. (No. 4034)* The diary is in 
the doctor’s own handwriting, and the letters in that 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury, who kept copies of those 
sent to him and to his wife. I cannot find out who 
this physician was, for, either because he could not 
interpret the symptoms which he recorded, or because 
what opinions he did proffer were at variance with 
those of the other physicians, he rather faintheartedly 
preferred to conceal his identity in bare anonymity 
or disguised it by fictitiously subscribing himself J. 
Smith ’. He describes how the Queen was taken sud¬ 
denly ill on December 24th, 1713, at one o’clock midday, 
and how, as soon as he received word, he flew out 
post-haste to Windsor the next day to see her. A short 
time previously, when he had visited her, she was in 
good health ; then she developed a * smarting soreness 
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on the inside of her right thigh followed, on this 
day before Christmas and with dramatic suddenness, 
by ‘ a great rigor, quick pulse, palpitations of the heart, 
short breathing and vomitings On the following day, 
when J. Smith ’ arrived at Windsor, he found the 
the ‘ pulse extremely quick ; flying pains all over her ; 
her aspect very much sunk ; her tongue white and 
dry \ Now what is the likeliest and most reasonable 
explanation of the case ? Anne had marked varicose 
veins in the legs. Numerous and difficult pregnancies 
are most potent factors in the development of these. 
During Christmas in 1694 she had been obliged to 
remain in bed for several weeks owing to swelling and 
oedema of her legs, and in view of the reports of the 
condition at the time, and of the subsequent course of 
events, this was not due to heart or kidney disease, 
but most probably was the result of her varicose veins. 
This present illness arose, I feel sure, from the same 
cause. The soreness on the inner aspect of the thigh 
would have been a thrombo-phlebitis of the varicose 
saphenous vein. The inflammatory redness, spreading, 
as it does in these cases, into the adjacent tissues, was 
mistaken by the physicians for erysipelas when, after 
some persuasion, Anne’s sense of royal delicacy was 
reconciled, and she waived her objection to having the 
part examined. It ‘ appeared of a redish-brown colour ’ 
and ‘ is fixing into an Erysipelas tumour The 
tumour ’ was the hard thrombosed vein, no doubt 
Then, apparently, some of the infected clot in the 
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vein—the femoral was probably also involved—became 
detached and carried off to settle in the lungs. The 
sudden onset of the train of symptoms which the 
physicians then noted is typical, of pulmonary 
embolism. Inflammation was thus set up in the 
lungs, and it is stated that ‘ excessive heat followed, 
with intense thirst, great anxiety, restlessness, and 
inquietude. The pulse was plenus , durus , erratilis y et 
frequens \ This physician diagnosed the illness as a 
‘ violent inflammatory fever ’; which was right—so 
far as it went. Bleeding was, as usual, advised, but 
refused by the patient. A crisis occurred about the 
ninth day. The physicians of the period adopted the 
rule of diagnosing any disease of whose nature they 
were uncertain as either gout or ague, just as some 
modem physicians follow a principle which says : 
‘ When in doubt, give Pot. Iod/ So Anne’s attendants 
took sides, those for gout, and those for ague. Some 
advised giving c the bark some condemned it. 
However, after two to three weeks, Anne had recovered 
from the more acute illness ; but she did not leave 
her room until February 3rd. On March nth there 
was a recurrence of the acute phlebitis, with symptoms 
similar to those of the previous attack. In the diary 
the physician says that he suggested 1 cupping ... to 
prevent too great a load of ill humours falling upon 
the leg \ But this was not agreed to, and the condition 
subsided after about a week. On May 26th the inflam¬ 
mation again returned, extending along the whole 
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length of the veins of the limb from ankle to thigh. 
Anne was in bed most of the time now. 

Dr. Radcliffe, who had been Anne’s physician before 
she had come to the Throne, was no longer in attendance. 
He had been dismissed from court years previously for 
having once spoken rather lightly of an indisposition 
from which Anne was suffering, telling his royal 
patient that her complaint was nothing more than the 
vapours—whatever they were. Patients, chiefly the 
neurotic kind, are dissatisfied, even after the most 
careful and thorough examination, if they are told that 
they are perfectly well. They begrudge the fee, too. 
If there be occasion, however, to tell them that there is 
indeed something very vitally wrong, their distress, 
it seems, is alleviated by the thought that at least they 
have had their money’s worth. Curious compensation 1 
For being told that there is nothing the matter with 
them, patients ought to be delighted to pay double. 

On Friday, July 30th, Anne felt somewhat better, 

and decided to get up. She was very weak and pale, 

and when Dr. Arbuthnot saw her he ordered her head 

to be shaved ; but while the operation was in progress 

Anne fell into a fainting fit, and remained insensible 

for two hours. She then lapsed into a ‘lethargic 

unconsciousness ’ with occasional delirium, and about 

eight o clock on Sunday morning, August 1st, 1714, 

she died at the palace at Kensington, some said from 

apoplexy, but probably it was from the exhaustion of 
toxaemia* 



At the post-mortem examination an ulcer was found 
on the left leg. The doctors said it was scorbutic. 
Surely it was a varicose ulcer. * The stomach was thin 
and its inner coat too smooth.’ Drink, perhaps ! And 
there was a small umbilical hernia. Nothing else 
abnormal was seen in the abdomen, and the rest o. 
the body, including the lungs, was not examined. 

Anne was dead and the Stuart regime was past ; bu 
John Bull went striding on. 
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W E must all work, if not at the imperative com¬ 
mands of our stomachs, which would other¬ 
wise go empty, then at least at the request of 
our souls for contentment. There are some individuals, 
indeed, who consider that life, pruned of certain 
luxuries, becomes an ordeal, and they, I hope, are 
prepared to work in order to acquire the extra means 
needed to indulge their pet foibles. Those who do 
no work at all die from the want of it. Whatever our 
disposition may be, however, it seems that our occu¬ 
pations constantly expose us to disease, and often 

constitute very important factors in compassing our 
destruction. 

Now in what way do particular callings take toll 
upon their devotees ? Ramazini, Professor of Physick 
^ Padua, wrote the Tt cutisc on the Diseases of Ttctdcs- 
men, which was translated and published in England in 
i 74 6 > and his book has become quite a classic of its 
kind. He himself was not only a physician of acute 
observation, but also one of most tolerant under¬ 
standing. Amongst his tradesmen he includes every 
manner of person from washerwoman to divine. 
Occupations and modes of life alter with the years, and 
yet some of the observations made and the principles 
followed by men in the eighteenth century may still 
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point a moral in the twentieth. Ramazini says that 
chemists are poisoned in slow degrees by inhaling and 
handling the chemicals they mix. Workers in metals 
such as copper and tin, and potters who put lead in 
their porcelain, suffer from metal poisoning. Painters 
are always sickly and not long lived due to the same 
cause. Glass-makers and glass-grinders are similarly 
afflicted, and they, owing to their going from the great 
heat of their furnaces out into the cold, also develop 
chest troubles, pleurisy, asthma, and coughs. They 
have great thirsts, and for this they are advised to 
drink more wine, since cold water taken when heated 
causes sudden death. 

Workers in ‘ Lime and Plaister of Paris ’ inhale and 
assimilate the dust, and thus contract difficulty in 
breathing, dryness and roughness of the throat, and 
costiveness ; and ‘ their Faces are discoloured so as 
to resemble the Substances in which they work 
Nor, it seems, should these workmen feel any consola¬ 
tion in their suffering from the contemplation of the 
products of their labour ; at least, not those of them 
who model images and statues in the said plaister for 
adorning churches, great halls, and libraries. For the 
poet Juvenal deprecates this exhibitionism and Lashes 
the rich unlearned Crew, who, to gain a Reputation of 
Learning among the Vulgar, adorned their Libraries 
with Effigies of the Philosophers His own words 

are: 

‘ Indocti primum , quanquam plena omnia Gypso 
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Chrysippi invenias ’. So that whether you be a high¬ 
brow, who, without deploring the ‘ rich ’, would 
strongly resent the ‘ unlearned ’, or a lowbrow, who 
reads gospel truth in anything written in Latin, you 
will, if you wish to escape this accusation, take a hint, 
and forthwith purge your library of its plaster casts 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon ; and, I suppose, of its 
pictures of Goethe, Gladstone, and Beethoven too. 

Fullers, or as they are commonly called to-day, 
Dyers and Cleaners, used urine as the chief chemical 
agent for their work. The ancient fullers placed urine- 
barrels in the public places in order to collect their 
supply, and Vespasian levied a tax on each barrel. 
The rolling drunkards of the town were at a premium, 
for it used to be said of them : ‘ There is no Pitcher 
in the Lane which they do not fill, for their Bladder is 
always full.’ Owing to the disagreeable ammoniacal 
atmosphere in which the fullers constantly carried 
out their occupation, they were subject to coughs, 
fevers, and enlarged glands in the groins and neck. 
But since urine was efficacious in the treatment of 
gout—as well as of many other disorders—fullers were 
wholly immune from this complaint. Emetics were 
recommended, also purges, bleeding with caution, and, 
above all, frequent baths to cleanse the skin and* 
promote perspiration through the pores. Many phy¬ 
sicians declared that ‘ sick People must not change 
their Shirts or Sheets for fear of becoming thereby 
weaker ; but Ramazini flatly condemns this, especially 
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for the fullers, and says that ‘ upon all Holy-days, I 
would advise them to wash themselves at Home in 
sweet Water, and walk abroad in clean Linnen \ 

Hippocrates wrote < Air is at once the Author of Life 
and of Diseases \ Fetid atmospheres accounted for 
the illnesses of many workmen. The * Bearers of 
Corps 7 were subject to * malignant Fevers, sudden 
Death, Cachexies, Dropsies, suffocating Catarrhs, and 
other dismal Distempers \ due to their going ‘ down 
to foul Vaults full of half-rotten Corps \ ‘ They have 
always a wan, cadaverous Countenance, as if they were 
already fit for the grave \ Ramazini gives them various 
pieces of advice in prophylaxis, and waxes eloquent in 
a denunciation of the custom among princes of pre¬ 
serving the bodies of their families in vaults ; he 
advocated the universal adoption of what he calls the 
poor man’s burial, under the earth. In many places 
he shows a remarkable prescience of some of our 
modem principles of sociology, but he did not advance 
so far as to acclaim the advantages of cremation. He 
had a very tender regard for the undertakers, for he 
admits that ‘ it is but reasonable, since the Bearers and 
Funeral-officers hide under the Ground the Corps of 
the Deceased, together with the Errors of Physicians, 
that the Art of Physic should requite them in a bene¬ 
ficial Way for thus supporting the Dignity of the 
Profession 

Then as for the diseases resulting from posture. 
Those who are obliged to stand for long intervals, 
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especially if remaining immobile as soldiers and 
butlers do, are liable to ‘ Varices in the Legs ’ and 
‘ Ulcers \ ‘ nephritic Pains and a Pissing of Blood ’— 
that is, stone in the kidney or bladder, I suppose. 
Those who have to sit at their work get round shoulders 
and a ‘ Laxity of the Belly He might also have 
mentioned the flat feet of waiters and policemen, and 
the pes cavus of manikins. 

Laundresses and washerwomen develop dropsy and 
also Deficiency of the Menses which is explained 
by the observation that * women under a menstrual 
Purgation are seized with a sudden Suppression, upon 
walking only bare Foot, or washing their Legs and 
Feet with cold Water 

Fishermen and mariners wear a skin as hard as an 
elephant’s hide, due to the effect of the sun and the 
drying properties of salt. Moreover, ‘ Medicines must 
be given to Sea-faring Men in a triple Proportion to 
the common Dose of those who live on Shoar I 
endorse every word of this, when remembering how, 
in the days of once roving as a ship’s surgeon, I disre¬ 
garded my posological tables, learnt with such pains, 
and gave the crew, from captain to galley-boy, doses 
of calomel, salts, and * Black Jack ’, which would have 
promptly and totally incapacitated any of the pas¬ 
sengers, if given to them. The first timid misgivings 

had been superseded by a bravado reared upon all 
the futile minor doses. 

Midwives were liable to illnesses due to their contact 
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with the lochia which precede and follow delivery, 
for these, in addition to conveying infections, were, 
like the menstrual flux, considered always to possess 
inherent ‘ noxious Qualities \ The menses were be¬ 
lieved to have the property to make people mad. In 
the treatment of wounds, it was decreed that a wounded 
person must not so much as be looked upon by 
‘ women under their menstrual Flux or by Men heated 
with venereal Embraces \ These latter were also 
thought to be endowed with special potentialities, and 
Pliny said < that the Bees pursue Men who are just 
come from a venereal Encounter, as being mightily 
delighted with the Sweetness of Odours, and very 
observant of Chastity From which, it appears, bees 
disapprove of chastity. In Italy, in the early eighteenth 
century, women were still delivered in a sitting posture, 
perched upon a perforated stool. The midwife sat 
‘ bending forward with expanded Arms waiting the 
Egress of the Foetus ’, and therefore was not only 
obliged to have the malignant lochia constantly falling 
upon her hands, but also became very greatly fatigued. 
Ramazini advocated discarding the stool, and avers that 
‘ the Midwives are not so exposed to Danger in Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, and other Countries, where the 
big-bellied Women bring forth their Children in Bed \ 
The term, nurse, was used, not in the sense in which 
it is mostly now employed, but with its essential mean¬ 
ing of the suckling mother. Errors in diet, irregular 
sleep, and a ' Depredation of the nutritious Juice 
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caused diseases in their breasts, fevers, hysteric 
passions, consumptions, headaches, vertigos, and 
eruptions. They are advised as to a correct mode of 
living; and then, in making incidental reference to a 
‘ sympathy ’ which he had observed to exist between 
various organs of the body, Ramazini foreshadowed 
our modem knowledge of endocrinology—the function 
inter-relation of the ductless glands* T*he sym¬ 
pathy between the womb, the breast, and the thyroid 
was well known. Speaking of the reaction in the womb 
during coitus, he says that this produces simultaneous 
and correlated reactions in other parts of the body. 
The ancients were aware of the concomitant enlarge¬ 
ment of the neck, due to a physiological swelling of the 
thyroid gland. On the wedding night they measured 
the bride’s neck with a piece of thread ; in the morning 
it was measured again, and if the thread was then 
found to be too short, there was appropriate jubilation, 
for this was recognized as evidence ‘ that the Bride¬ 
groom had made a Virgin a Woman 

Human occupations are too numerous to allow of 

them all being dealt with here, but I must quote the 

advice of Plato about avoiding periphrasis and placebos 
in treating workmen. He says : 

‘When a Tradesman is taken ill, he must be 
cured by Vomiting, or Purging, or Caustics, or 
Incision ; for if a Physician tells him of a long 
protracted Regimen, and Bolstering up his Head, and 
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the like, he presently replies, That he has not 
Leisure to be sick, and that it will be of no use to 
him to lead an idle lazy Life, and neglect his Busi¬ 
ness. Upon this he takes leave of the Physician, and 
returns to his usual Way of Living ; and thus, if he 
recovers, he does his Business, or, if Nature gives 
Way to the Disease, is set free by Death.’ 

Then for the ailments of Learned Men. Apologies 
are tendered for including them amongst tradesmen, 
notwithstanding the saying of Aristophanes that ‘ if 
Poverty and Riches were out of the World, all things 
would be overturned, and Philosophy with all other 
Arts would lie uncultivated for want of Votaries ’, 
Advocates, barristers, judges, servants of great princes 
—which includes politicians, I suppose—poets, philo- 
logers, divines, physicians, and writers : these are the 
learned men. They suffer from the effects of their 
sedentary life. ‘ A Man grows wise by sitting ’, and 
falls ill of dyspepsia, kidney troubles, arthritis, and 
short-sightedness. They are ‘ thin, wan-coloured, 
morose, and Lovers of a solitary Life . They become 
melancholy and hypochondriacal. Many such men are 
to be seen every day on the Bench, in the pulpit, at the 
Houses of Parliament, and in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. Just as the watchful doctor may 
espy in the street a large goitre hurrying for a bus, 
differentiate an infantile paralysis from a tuberculous 
hip, or recognize even more intimate ailments, so, too, 
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he can pick out men amongst the crowd who are 
s uff ering from learning. Pliny said : ‘ Atque etiam 
morbus est aliquis, per sapientiam mori.' (‘ It is a sort 
of disease to die of wisdom ’). Great pains are taken 
to fathom and give a name to the illnesses of all patients, 
whereas not a few of them, when all is said and done, 
are only suffering from their occupations. It would 
be interesting to total up the number of illuminati who 
have been destined merely per sapientiam mori. And 
then, since in the matter of treatment prevention is 
better than cure, you must wonder what attitude to 
adopt in the application of this principle to the disease 
of learning. Ramaz ini offers a few crisp words of 
advice on hygiene, exercise, and diversion, and then, 
to be more express, he recommends good large peri¬ 
wigs for the learned, to ‘ guard their Head from the 
Injuries of the Air ’. He apparently disapproves of the 
bald pates and long beards which have appeared at 
periods as the recurring vogue, from ancient right up 
to Edwardian times. As a combination they may create 
an aspect of erudition, but when considered separately 
they have less to recommend them. The former must 
be uncomfortably chillsome, while the latter can be 
most prolific media for zoological multiplication and 
most unhygienic receptacles for debris. 

One person Ramazini permits to speak for himself on 
the diseases of his calling. He quotes Petrus Xilander, 
an eminent man of law, who wrote a letter on the sub¬ 
ject, loudly bewailing the fate that made him a lawyer. 
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He bemoans the manner in which it is necessary to 
prosecute his work, and writes : ‘ That which injures 
us is that lazy Custom of constant Sitting, which is 
inseparable from our Profession ’, and he vituperates 
against its nature in grumbling that ‘ Our Gates are 
always beset with a Crowd of People; the most 
quarrelsome Pettifoggers and Brawlers are always 
teasing us with their Noise and redoubling their 
outrageous Jargon of the Bar And as if lawyers 
alone were the victims of the annoyance, he says: 
* The most unseasonable Trouble we have is to be 
called upon Business immediately after Dinner \ 
Then these men, being unable to dismiss their troubles 
by altering either the manner of prosecution or the 
nature of the work upon which they are engaged, seek, 
as is the cunning way with lawyers, a postponement or 
temporary relief of or from the penalty it imposes. 
For the man of law adds : ‘ Sometimes indeed we give 
Way to Jollity of Company, and cloud our Wis¬ 
dom with Wine, without observing the nice Points 
of Sobriety Wine is one antidote to learning. 

As for the afflictions of the surgeons and physicians, 
they are liable to the ailments of other learned men, 
and in addition incur special risks by their constant 
contact with disease. Their knowledge, however, 
teaches them a certain caution, which enables them to 
avoid infection. They also escape illness and melan¬ 
cholia due ‘ to their great exercise, and to the Chearful- 
ness of their Mind, when they return with full Pockets 
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from visiting their Patients ’. How pleasant a pro¬ 
phylactic ! How sanguine a prospect! Surgeons are 
liable to mercurial poisoning while anointing ‘ pocky ’ 
patients, but only the ‘ meaner sort ’ perform this 
treatment; ‘ the better Sort of Surgeons decline such 
a sordid Piece of Service It is recommended that 
the patient be instructed to rub the ointment in himself 
while the surgeon stands by. Finally, some doctors 
* have catched Ruptures by their constant Fatigue and 
climbing of Stairs 

Then from all these intimate observations and wise 
philosophies I came to meditate upon the general atti¬ 
tude of the doctor to-day, towards life as he sees it and 
towards men as he meets them. If 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

the doctor is the producer. He directs the ‘ exits ’ and 
the * entrances ’. He is constantly consulted in the 
casting of the roles, and after crystallizing his interpre¬ 
tation of life’s play and conceiving a workable scheme 
for its execution, tries to fit each player into the part 
to which he is best suited. Then he will prompt the 
stage-frightened neophyte, or curb an over-devastating 
villain. It is he who sees all behind the scenes, and 
hears all the asides, who is the shriver of each player, 
who vivifies one’s lethargy, and suppresses another’s 
indiscreet hilarity, who banishes a fear or dispels a 
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pang, and who, with seasoned judgment, offers a 
stimulus to the ever-trembling actor to go forth to the 
proscenium of life as well prepared as possible for his 
part. He knows the brave spectacle of the play is but 
a sham, and that it is made possible only by Herculean 
efforts on the part of the players to hide their weakness 
and conceal their stress. He knows their grief, their 
strife, and self-denial, the just desires and bitter dis¬ 
appointment submerged beneath the apparent calm. 
He vociferously protests at the exacting despotism of 
the Author of the play, and often wonders why the 
players apotheosize and worship him who set them so 
arduous a task. And those of them who turn frank 
atheist he at least can understand. 

Voltaire wrote that the efficient physician was a man 
who successfully amused his patients while nature 
effected a cure ; and Ambroise Pare, the father of 
French surgery, used to say : ‘ I dressed the wound ; 
God healed the patient/ Perhaps to-day surgeons 
have been called upon to shoulder a slightly increased 
proportion of the work, but every doctor appreciates 
Dame Nature as an invaluable ally and an ubiquitous 
assistant, and recognizes that conscientious subscrip¬ 
tion to her doctrines, and the observance of her laws, 
would go far to rid the world of horror, and disease, 
and sin, and wickedness. And so most doctors are 
part pantheist. 

Huxley’s seed of agnosticism struck a rich and fertile 
soil when it fell upon modem medical thought, and it 
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has borne ready fruit. With reminders, at every hour 
of the day, of the uncertainties of birth, of life, of 
death, and after-death, the questive medical mind 
arrives early at one inevitable conviction, and despair¬ 
ingly exclaims : ‘lam sure of nothing, not even that 
I am sure of nothing. How often, having witnessed 
another exit , does the doctor look down and wonder 
whither, and whence, and why ? When he sees the 
meticulous afflicted and the unscrupulous go free, the 
innocent suffering and the culpable escaping, the 
ascetic unhealthy and the Paphian hale, the astute 
adventuress successfully settled and the discriminating 
maid left unwedded and still wondering, at last a 

justified hedonism rises in his breast, and loudly he 
maintains : 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of the distant drum. 
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T HE evolution of the human race is a retrograde 

evolution, civilization a process of degeneration, 
Several of the organs of our body, once func¬ 
tionally perfect, are slowly but surely losing theii 
power to function. Eventually they will become 
absolutely useless to us. 

The degree of degeneration in our optical equip¬ 
ment, resulting, for instance, from its increasing use 
for near vision, as in reading, has fortunately not yet 
reached the stage where artificial correction by lenses 
cannot, in most cases, be satisfactorily accomplished. 
But with our collective range of vision becoming pro¬ 
gressively more and more limited, and its acuity more 
and more impaired, the inevitable result must eventu¬ 
ally be the total blindness of the human race. Although, 
in the process of evolution, the female pelvis is diminish¬ 
ing in relative size, and maternal mortality being 
affected proportionately, child-bearing is still possible 
in the more civilized countries to those who are 
sufficiently unenlightened and brave to risk the ordeal. 
When child-birth by the present ordinary route 
becomes no longer possible owing to the small size of 
the pelvis in relation to the foetal head, Caesarean 
section will be the order of the day. But by that time, 
according to present tendencies, the preponderance of 
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females over males, both in number and in authority 
in the world, will have reached such a high level that 
the women will probably refuse to submit to such 
oppressions by the surgeon. 

The best remaining examples of good senses of smell 
and of taste are to be found amongst the primitive types 
of man. One portion of the organ of smell, still 
present in some of the lower animals, has already com¬ 
pletely atrophied in man. With our initial sparse 
supply of hair, and the increasing prevalence of prema¬ 
ture baldness, there remain only a fortunate few who 
have escaped the abomination of hats as an artificial 
protection for the head. Teeth, once such an asset, 
now often cause nothing but pain, irascibility, and 
physical invalidity, until they are replaced by artifacts. 
Toes and the appendix, tonsils and the prostate, might 
be made further texts for sorry contemplation. Owing 
to the pursuance of our present ways of living, consti¬ 
pation is rapidly becoming a human characteristic, 
and cascara almost a panacea. The universal use of 
synthetic and pre-digested foods is, however, already 
being advocated by certain * advanced 5 schools, so 
that the capturing, growing, tasting, masticating, and 
digesting of our bodily nutriment will soon, perhaps, 
be no longer necessary. The ‘ descent of man ’ physi¬ 
cally has already reached the stage where the amount 

of working activity compatible with his well-being is 
said to be forty-four hours a week. 

These stigmata of degeneration are appallingly 
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evident at every turn. On the other hand, the brail 
of man is increasing in mass and improving in efficiency 
Inventive genius is certainly manifesting a startling 
growth, and even though it is being applied more tc 
the discovery of new methods of warlike destmetior 
than to new means of combating our physical decadence 
more to the annihilation of the fittest than to the 
amelioration of the unfit, still, the improvement ir 
but one portion of our anatomy is a gratifying reflectior 
for the present. If we cannot avert the sad fate of the 
human race, we may yet, perhaps, mend our ways 2 
little, and at least postpone the time when man will be 
merely a peripatetic mass of brain matter c sans teeth- 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything \ 
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PREFACE 


P OSTERITY usually ranks the world’s great 
men into two bold categories, those that were 
good and those that were bad. Individuals of 
intermediate hue seldom ‘ live The good merit 
confirmation of their virtue, or alternatively, exposure 
of their imposture. ’The bad must be condemned. 
In a few cases, perhaps, a claim may be advanced that 
they were impelled by some circumstance of health or 
of environment over which they had no control, and 
by reason of which they might fairly be entitled to 
extenuation or exoneration. These are some of the 
questions I have ventured to investigate. 

As far as possible I have gone to original sources for 
the essential data, either contemporary publications or 
personal manuscripts, letters, and diaries. Some of the 
material thus gleaned is here published for the first 
time. To the many people who have so willingly given 
me access to this material, or assistance in its dis¬ 
covery, I offer my sincere thanks. Especially am I 
indebted to Colonel John Murray, Mr. John Drink- 
water, Sir D’Arcy Power, Professor Geoffrey Callender 

Mr. Johnston Abraham, Dr. K. J. Franklin of Oxford’ 
and the Duke of Bronte. 

I also thank the officials of the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office, and Mr. Le Fanu, the 
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Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons, for their 
assistance in searching out various references, and 
especially am I grateful in this respect to Mr. Shields, 
the Librarian of the British Medical Association, 

whose help was invaluable. 

The frontispiece illustration is reproduced by the 

kind permission of The Barbers Company. 

Some of these studies have previously appeared as 
articles in various magazines, including the Quarterly 
Review, London; the Annals of Medical History , New 
York • and the Sydney Bulletin. I have revised and 
rewritten them for Z purposes of this book. To 
Colonel John Murray, Mr. Paul Hoeber, and Mr. S. 
H. Prior, respective editors of these magazines, I am 
indebted for permission to reproduce the material 

‘ The Medical Lif e of Lord Nelson' has been read at 
the monthly meeting at the Princess Elizabeth of York 
Hospital for Children, and the chapter entitled 
‘ Doctors and Tradesmen ’ was incorporated in a paper 
upon the history of occupational diseases, read at t e 

Royal Society of Medicine. 

f\ James Kemble 


London, W. i 
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BYRON 

T HE height of the rung attained by any man on 

the ladder of success depends not solely on his 
own endeavours, but largely on the chances or 
circumstances of what is generally called Fate. Of 
these circumstances, his physical endowments play a 
great and fundamental part. And if, with their gifts 
in this regard, the gods have been ungenerous or un¬ 
kind, the wise doctor, duly attentive, still may improve 

the defects or allay them. In this light we should 
contemplate Byron. 

He was bom in Holies Street, Cavendish Square, 
with a bad heredity and good prospects. His Scots 
mother had returned from France only just in time for 
her son to be bom an Englishman. Her fortune had 
been dissipated by the irresponsible prodigality of his 
father, ‘ Mad Jack ’ Byron. Yet, with a fitness which 
became her royal blood and a caution bred of her 
Scots upbringing, she engaged John Hunter, the most 
distinguished surgeon of the day, as her accoucheur. 
Soon after, mother and son were obliged to repair to 
the remotenesses of Aberdeen, there to live in an 
environment of poverty and Puritanism. Then, upon 

1 I 
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the death of his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord Byron, 
whose son and grandson had accommodatingly pre¬ 
deceased him, * the little boy at Aberdeen , at the age 
of ten, inherited the barony and two large estates. 

As a child Byron displayed quite extraordinary in¬ 
telligence. He was gentle, affectionate, and genuinely 
respectful. His disposition was such that he accepted 
praise and expected success as if they were no more 
than his rights. As he grew older, he became possessed 
of ambition loftier than the highest hopes of most men. 
He posed before the brilliant mirror of his ambition 
in such grand roles as that of Saviour of Greece. He 
wished to stand, one day, as a Colossus high and alone 
on a headland, where all the world should pass, admire, 
and marvel. This ambition, with his powers of 
application and extraordinary talents, should have 
vouchsafed him success in almost any sphere. But he 
was lame. And the existence of his deformed foot not 
only completely changed the course of his life, but 
altered his whole mental outlook and lus attitude 
towards his fellow-men. It prevented his pursuing 
the nobler and more adventurous course which he had 
planned ; he lost much of his enthusiasm in life, and 
allowed himself to drift into less ambitious and easier- 
going channels. He gave up the struggle against fate 
and decided to sail life’s sea, while yet he could, vnth 
‘ Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm . or 
there were many facets to Byron’s disposition. Along 
with hU purposeful application and determination to 
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achieve success, there were also the instincts of the 
lotus-eater* He possessed a germ of the superb 
hedonist, of le bon viveur et le grand flaneur . Duty is 
a tithe which Convention levies on Liberty, and one 
which Byron found a little irksome, for, in spite of the 
zeal, with which he goaded himself in his early en¬ 
deavours to attain his laudable ambitions, he some¬ 
times broke out in open revolt against the demands of 
a conventional career: 


O, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty, 

4 

His lameness to a large extent precluded him, as a 
youth, from successful competition in manly pursuits. 
This meant that he had, as the years passed by, less 
and less contact with men. He made very few men 
friends, derived little pleasure from their company, 
and often indeed felt ill at ease with them. Hobhouse, 
however, was an intimate and a lifelong friend ; and 
of Shelley, Byron wrote : * You were all brutally mis¬ 
taken about Shelley, who was, without exception, the 
best and least selfish man I ever knew. I never knew 
one who was not a beast in comparison . 5 But it was 
not rugged virility in Shelley which called forth this 
eulogy. Lack of association with men soon fostered 
an actual antipathy to them. Trelawny says : ‘ Byron 
thought all men rogues, and put no trust in any/ So 

3 
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he turned his attention to the ladies. With women he 
found a sphere of association in which no strictures on 
his activities occurred. He was inordinately success¬ 
ful, conquering at a glance; no man could be his 
rival, and his success to some extent palliated the pain 
which deformity had inflicted on his pride. Realizing 
that Destiny, with her inexplicable perversity, had 
decreed for him a line of life other than that of his own 
choice, that he could never be a leader of men, another 
Ajax or a Hercules, he applied himself to perfecting 
the role of the courtier, and to excelling in the arts of 
the drawing-room. His Narcissism, which had found 
expression as a boy, in his carving his name, wherever 
he could on tree or stone, now fed on the flatteries of 
feminine, adulation. Many women still regard Byron 
as a man’s man, but I fear their vision is blurred by 
the same dazzling light of adoration, which blinded the 
eyes of all the fair ladies of his own time. Rather did 
he become a lady’s man, always ready with a pretty 
compliment, ever quick in charming repartee. Leigh 
Hunt frequently upbraided him for his effeminacy. 

Yet, while pursuing this line of life into which his 
fate had cast him, he seems to have retained at least 
some of his longing for approval in more virile accom¬ 
plishments. He clothed his account of his playing for 
the Harrow eleven against Eton, in very patent hyper 
bole ; and his feat in swimming the Hellespont he 
never tired of recounting. But the existence of his 
deformity not only changed the course of his life, it 
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also essentially altered his philosophy. Trelawny avers 
that ‘ his lameness certainly helped to make him 
sceptical, cynical, and savage ’; while Byron himself 
wrote that ‘ It requires great natural goodness of dis¬ 
position to conquer the. corroding bitterness, that de¬ 
formity engenders in the mind, and which sours one to 
all the world \ This cynicism grew with the years. 

His earlier loves had all the glamour of idealism and 
the lustre of sincerity. First there was Mary Duff, then 
Margaret Parker. When they were left behind, and he 
came to Newstead Abbey, there was Mary Chaworth 

just over the way at Annesley, and it was of her he 
wrote: 

I have a passion for the name of Mary, 

For once it was a magic sound to me. 

He rigidly adhered to the rule of being off with the old 
love before being on with the new. Lady Caroline 
Lamb waxed—and waned ; to be followed by Lady 
Oxford, then by Lady Frances Webster. Next com¬ 
menced the attachment to Augusta, his half-sister. 
Then Annabel la Millbanke comes upon the scene. 
Annabella was a blue-stocking, not unattractive in 
appearance, though cold and aloof, pure and pedantic. 
Byron admired her; then married her. But as the 

little French ladies say: £tre admiri ce n'est riert, 
Vaffaire c'est d'etre aime. 

His marriage came to an end as inglorious as it was 
inevitable, and, with its utter failure, he saw the last 
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of his youthful illusions vanish, his final ideal shattered. 
Still only twenty-eight years old, he left England for 
the last time, and after contemplating the life ahead of 
him as an exile and an outcast, he decided, thence¬ 
forth, to desert convention’s idols to court eudemon- 
ism. No longer would he strive to direct the events 
of his life ; Destiny may lead him where she wished, 
and Byron, the fatalist, would grasp what pleasures he 
could as he wandered on. When he left the storm of 
England’s protest for the peaceful sunsets of Geneva, 
there Claire Clairmont was waiting to be conquered. 
Although, subsequently, the apathy on his part became 
so pronounced, and the aversion on hers so acute, it 
was at this time that Byron whispered his soft avowal: 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 


Is thy sweet voice to 



A series of passing amours followed with various 
women in Venice, several of whom were of inferior 
station. Of these, Marianna Segati, the linen-draper’s 
wife, is the most memorable. Then came his last love, 
Teresa, la Contessa di Guiccioli. By now, however, 
his amorous adventures were being pursued not with 
the pure zeal of a worshipper or the unselfish gallantry 
of a courtly hedonist, but partly to afford some satis¬ 
faction to his pride, when conquests in more ambitious 

fields were denied him. 
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Byron developed a very deep-seated resentment 
towards children. On this subject he wrote to 
Augusta : ‘ I abominate the sight of them so much 
that I have always had the greatest respect for the 
character of Herod.’ His attitude to Medora, his 
daughter by Augusta, and to Allegra, his child by 
Claire Clairmont, is a psychological study in itself. 
However, in the case of Ada, the child of his marriage, 
he retamed for her to the last a most engrossing affec- 
tion. A curious sidelight upon his attitude towards 
children is cast by his hints of fear to Annabel la, lest 
their children be bom with his deformity. It is only 
to be deplored that more enamoured couples, who 
marry in spite of hereditary imperfections, do not 
exercise this forethought, before so light-heartedly 
bringing children into this world, who may be con¬ 
genitally handicapped for life. None of the poet’s 
children, however, showed any deformity. Inciden¬ 
tally, all three were daughters, a contingency which 
rather looks like a prank of Nemesis. It is an interesting 

conjecture what Byron’s attitude would have been 
towards a son. 

A proclivity to consanguineous attractions appears 
in Byron’s family. His grandfather, Admiral John 
Byron, married a first cousin ; so did his uncle, the 
fifth lord’s son. Augusta married her first cousin. 
Medora had two children by her brother-in-law, John 
Trevanion. Margaret Parker and Mary Chaworth, 
both of whom the poet loved most profoundly, were 
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his cousins. In the case of Byron and Augusta, there 
was an extraordinarily strong temperamental tie along 
with the physical attraction. The haven of solace 
which Augusta afforded when the fierce blasts of con¬ 
tumely raged round him from every quarter can account 
for their attachment and condone their indiscretion. 

Although Byron had become reconciled to the fate 
that had sent him into the world a cripple, yet, with 
the passing of years, he was again attacked by an 
insidious return of his instinctive longing for the con¬ 
ventional public’s approval, and by a desire to start 
again his thwarted life. Prometheus strains again upon 
his chains ; the vulture of ambition still torments him. 
He roused himself from his lotus-eating in Italy, and 
set out to deliver Greece ; he disciplined his mind in 
martial routine, and hardened his body with the 
rigours of the barracks. Indeed, a noble pose ! But 
he now lacked the knowledge of men and the confidence 
in himself, which were necessary to dominate and lead 
his hired squadrons. There was neither efficiency nor 
respect in his camp, and his part in the campaign was 


a miserable failure. 

This, then, was the influence of a physical defect on 
one man’s life and temperament. Had it not been for 
his lameness, Byron might have proved one of Britain s 
illustrious soldiers instead of her most accomplished 
lover. In what a different vein his verses might then 


have been. . , 

Now what was the nature of this deformity of the 
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foot, which had so fundamental an effect on Byron ? 
In the first place, it was certainly present from birth. 
His mother, writing from Aberdeen to his aunt, Mrs. 
Leigh, at 39 Brompton Row, Knightsbridge, when 
Byron was three years old, asks her to obtain a satis¬ 
factory surgical boot for ‘ George ’. She requests that 
John Hunter, the surgeon, be consulted again on the 
matter, as he had seen the foot at birth, and had stated 
that, by the wearing of an appropriate boot, there 
should be little disability thereafter. Mrs. Leigh saw 
Hunter, had the boot made according to his directions, 
and sent it to Aberdeen. Moreover, Byron himself, 
when his mother, in a fit of her frequent violent temper, 
stigmatized him as ‘ a lame brat replied with pre¬ 
cocious but characteristic adroitness, * I was bom so, 
mother.’ Infantile paralysis and post-natal injury to 
the foot can therefore be ruled out. Secondly, there 
has been controversy as to which foot was the lame one. 
Gentleman Jackson, Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Sheldrake, the 
instrument-maker, and the Countess Guiccioli, de¬ 
clared that it was the left foot. His mother, Hobhouse, 
and Thomas Moore asserted positively that it was the 
right. Trelawny alone says that both feet were 
affected. Byron himself always spoke of his lame 
* foot ’, never ‘ feet ’. 

Now Gentleman Jackson, Byron’s boxing tutor and 
sincere admirer, would, I think, be inclined to consider 
it was the left, for he would presume that the right, by 
far the more important leg in boxing, was unaffected. 


o 
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The Leigh Hunts and Byron did not at any time get 
on well together. Byron contrived to have as little 
contact as possible with the family. Although he had, 
from pity, given them the use of the ground floor of 
his house at Pisa, in which to live, often weeks passed 
without their seeing one another. Mrs. Leigh Hunt 
had therefore no special opportunities for observation 
or privileged authority to speak. Sheldrake’s state¬ 
ments are savoured with the insincere assurance of an 
egotistical mountebank. He cannot be relied upon. 
But Teresa, Contessa di Guiccioli, should have known. 
Yet she, charming little golden-haired girl, was so 
delightfully impetuous and superbly romantic that, in 
writing her Recollections of her amoroso , she displayed 
small interest in such an orthopaedic detail. She saw 
Byron through a rose-tinted glass, and only looked in 
his eyes. As for Trelawny, his account, as shall be 
shown later, is vitiated by the exaggeration which grows 
on malice and the inconsistency which is the conse¬ 
quence of insufficient information. Hobhouse, on the 
other hand, gives a sane and unbiased story of one 
whom he knew intimately all his life. Moore verified 
his own impression by consulting several friends before 
recording his opinion. In any case, I always think 
that a mother’s statements in these matters are worth 
all the rest put together. It was the right foot, and that 

alone, which was affected. 

As to the actual type of this congenital deformity there 
are two likely possibilities : one that it was a club-foot 

io 
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—that is, some form of talipes, and the other that 
it was Little’s disease—that is, spastic paraplegia. The 
latter is an ingenious suggestion, which was recently 
made; but it is difficult to reconcile with the facts. 
Little’s disease is almost invariably associated with a 
greater or lesser degree of mental deficiency, and this 
is irreparable; it usually affects both lower limbs, and, 
curiously enough, is much less common in the first¬ 
born than in some subsequent child of a large family. 
Moreover, had this been the cause of Byron’s lameness, 
it would certainly have been impossible for him to have 
played cricket for Harrow against Eton, as he did in 
1805. As Trelawny gives a rather lengthy account of 
Byron s deformity, he seems to have been most fre¬ 
quently, and indeed sometimes exclusively, quoted as 

the authority on this condition. In his book of 1858 
he writes: 

Both feet were clubbed and his legs withered to 
the knee—the form and features of an Apollo, with 
the feet and legs of a sylv an satyr.* 

Then, in 1878, he republished his book, and substi- 
tuted this passage: 

It was caused by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the Doctors call “ Tendon Achilles ” 
that prevented his heels resting on the ground and 
compelled him to walk on the fore part of his feet; 
except this defect his feet were perfect.’ 
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In both editions Trelawny then goes on to make 
some conflicting and completely contradictory state¬ 
ments. He says : 

‘ The right foot was most distorted [sic] and it 
had been made worse in his boyhood by vain efforts 
to set it right. He told me that for several years he 
wore steel splints, which so wrenched the sinews 
and tendons of his legs, that they increased his 
lameness : the foot was twisted inwards [sic], only 
the edge touched the ground and that leg was shorter 
than the other. His shoes were peculiar—very high 
heeled with soles uncommonly thick on the inside 
and pared thin on the outside—the toes were stuffed 

with cotton wool.’ 

He also describes Byron’s gait; but significantly 
states that, in the description, he is merely quoting 

the words of friends in London. 

The gross incongruities and direct contradictions in 
these statements are all too obvious. When it is 
remembered, further, that Trelawny only first met 
Byron two years before his death, that he had a ven¬ 
detta against him, and that he only saw the feet once, 
namely, on the fifth or sixth day—he is uncertain 
which—after death, then it may be seen how little 
reliance can be placed on any word of his. A descrip¬ 
tion, especially that of a layman, based upon the 
appearance after death, when post-mortem manipula¬ 
tion and contracture so readily distort the true 
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deformity, has to be accepted with considerable reserve. 
If it is to be accepted at all, then these statements 
point to the presence of club-foot rather than to 
Little’s disease. As confirmatory evidence of this 
diagnosis there are the reports of Millingen, the most 
efficient of the whole incompetent pack of physicians, 
who surrounded Byron’s bedside at the end. In his 
Memoirs he writes : 

The foot was deformed and turned inwards j 
and the leg was smaller and shorter than the sound 
one [we], Although Lord Byron preferred attri¬ 
buting his lameness to the unskilful treatment of a 

sprained ankle, there can be little or no doubt that 
he was bom club-footed.’ 

All the contemporary accounts that I have consulted 

refer to the foot being thrown forwards on to the toes 

—that is equinus deformity, or bent inwards—that is 

varus deformity; many of them mention the com¬ 
bination of these. 

Most significant evidence as to the nature of the 
deformity is afforded by the two boots, once worn by 
Byron, and now in the possession of Colonel John 
Murray, the great-grandson of his publisher. Both be 
it noted are for the right foot. The smaller of the 
two was made when Byron was about eleven years of 
age; the larger when he was about eighteen. There 
is no raised heel on either of them, a single piece of 
leather forming the bottom, as on a tennis shoe. This 
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is wedged the whole length from toe to back, being 
raised from three-eighths to one-half of an inch on 
the outside, thus indicating the varus element in the 
deformity* The soft leather tops of the boots extend 
right up to the knee* I came to the definite conclusion, 
after carefully examining each boot, that it was worn 
on the deformed foot with an outer shoe or boot drawn 


over it. The outer shoe could then be more or less 
symmetrical with that for the sound foot. Such shoes 
were probably worn by Byron from about the age of 
eleven onwards. The proofs that these were merely 
inner boots are : first, though the uppers show evidence 
of much wear, the soles are absolutely unmarked by 
contact with the ground ; secondly, over the instep 
of the larger of the boots there are well-marked trans¬ 
verse corrugations, which have been impressed there 
by the laces of the covering shoe ; thirdly, the boots 
have been finished devoid of a toe-cap, so that the toes 
projected free from the boot. Such a boot could not 
be worn except when covered by an outer shoe or 
boot. A pair of lasts is preserved at Nottingham, said 
to have been used for the making of Byron s shoes. 


The explanation of their bilateral symmetry is, I think, 
that they represent the feet after correction of the 
deformity of the right foot by first putting on the inner 
boot. I am therefore, after considering all the evidence, 
convinced that Byron’s lameness was due to congenital 
club -foo t^ of the talipes equino-varus type , affecting 
the right"foot only. It is just possible there was some 
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degree of acquired compensatory talipes equinus of the 
left foot. 

Then for that most interesting story and the hitherto 
unfathomed nature of his last and fatal illness. 1 
Established at his headquarters at Missolonghi, from 
which he was to direct his campaign for the freedom 
of Greece, Byron suddenly and without warning, on 
February 15th, 1824, fell into a fit. 2 I should have 
liked to have discovered this fit to have been either 
apoplectic or uraemic in nature ; but after deliberating 
upon all the accounts of the attack—Parry’s, Millin- 
gen s, Galt s, Gamba’s, and Bruno’s—I have come to 
the conclusion that it must really have been of the 

through Colonel John Murray’s kindness I have the original 
manuscript written in Italian by Francesco Bruno, and signed on 
April 26th, 1824, hy him and by Julius Millingen, Enrico Treibcr, 
and Lucca Vaya. Prince Mavrocordato, commanding the Greek 
torces, also added his signature. The title page states that it is the 

Relatione storica della fatale malattia 
Dell’ Onorevolissimo Lord Noel Byron 
Pari d’ Inghilterra ect. ect. 

p apertura anatomica del di lui nspettabilc cadavere. 

Patta da Francesco Bruno suo Medico, e Chirgo. particolare. 

Missolongi.” 

di .? erences T \ n the accounts given by the various 
Z * P hi s last illness. I have used this account of Bruno’s as 

aut h f on ty ; first, because it was written within a few 
days of Byron s death, and secondly, because it is signed by all 

IrL 1 ? Ct °n w ho attended him. Several passages I have 

tht llteral ly, and I give them here in full. Evidence from 

to especially from Millingen, has also been used 

a m P af e with and to supplement Bruno’s statements 
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of a epilepsy warf repeated four times in the space 

a month . This fact is very little known, so I record it here. 
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epileptic type. The day after it he was weak; but 
otherwise was unaffected. But this is certain ; the fit 
was the herald of his rapid decline. He was never the 
same man physically again. He suffered from palpita¬ 
tion, faintness, ‘ frequent vertigos \ and flashes before 
the eyes—a rising blood pressure. Temperamentally 
he became spiritless and melancholy. 

Then on a wet and miserable Friday, April 9th, less 
than two months after the fit occurred, Byron returned 
soaked through from a ride with Count Gamba. Had 
he ridden all the way home, instead of sitting in his 
wet things in an open boat, taken a steaming bath and 
a hot rum toddy, events at Missolonghi might yet have 
taken a different turn. But no ! That evening his 
headache and sweating, and alternate feeling of heat 
and cold, bespoke the chill he had sustained. The 
next day he rose from bed at his usual hour and went 
riding again, notwithstanding the fever and pains all 
over the body. He rode in a wet saddle withal. The 
quaint belief dies hard that disease may be dispelled 
by undertaking some arduous exertion or Spartan 
exposure, or by having drastic cold baths. Bed, a 
mustard foot-bath, a Spanish onion, and a little 
quinine are far more effective. That evening Byron 
felt worse, and had a headache so severe that he 
described it as ‘ agonies ’. Dr. Francesco Bruno, his 
personal physician, was then summoned. He diag¬ 
nosed a ‘ common cold ’ from the chill, and prescribed 
antimony powders, which induced sweating. 
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On the following day, the Sunday, Byron rode again, 
and for the last time. He returned to bed much worse. 
Bruno suggested bleeding ; but so extreme was Byron’s 
abhorrence of blood-letting that the terms of his refusal 
left no room for persuasion. Instead he took a cold 
bath and a heroic dose of castor-oil. He then had 
leeches applied to the temples, the bleeding from 
which was only stanched with difficulty. On April 12th 
he got up and had another cold bath. The fever abated 
a little, and there was some sweating. He ate little 
food, but took the yolk of egg and some bread with 
relish. At night he was given a dose of henbane to 
induce sleep. The development of rheumatic fever 
was hinted at. Next day the symptoms were much 
more severe. He was greatly distended with flatulence, 
his tongue was dirty, the fever increased, and the pains 
in the head, muscles, and bones became more dis¬ 
tressing. The pulse was hard [ric], rapid, and full. 
Bruno mentions the fact that on this evening Millingen 
visited Byron ; but Millingen himself writes that this 
was a social and in no way a professional call. On the 
14th Byron again insisted on getting up. What a 
difficult patient he was ! How timorous a doctor 1 
Later Bruno visited the patient again, asking Millingen 
to accompany him in consultation. 1 He hoped that 
by their joint persuasion his sanguivolent entreaties 
might be more fruitful. Byron, however, angrily 

. \ In MiUingen’s own account he states that he was first called 
m » 111 consultation, on April 15th. 

2 
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refused bleeding, and acrimoniously retorted that ‘ less 
slaughter has been affected by the warrior’s lance, than 
by the physician’s lancet ’. Temporarily to escape the 
importunacy of the doctors, he agreed to take scam- 
mony and aloes, and then some aniseed. Soon after 
he vomited a great deal of whitish fluid. On the 
following day the temperature showed another rise. 
At times there was some sweating. A great thirst 
afflicted him, and some delirium appeared. The 
patient’s consent to blood-letting was persistently 
sought, and with the utmost zeal. Bruno mingled 
tears with his entreaties, Millingen applied threats, 
and even Battista Falcieri, his trusty servant, was asked 
to use his persuasive powers. Like many another 
patient, he would submit to medicines, calomel, colo- 
cynth, tamarind, cream of tartar, hyoscyamine, 
anything ; but the knife, no ! He asked Millingen to 
fetch him a witch from the village, that she might 
exorcise the curse and cure his disease. Millingen had 
no diffi culty in capturing the old party ; but as Byron 
made no further reference to the subject, she was not 
bidden to the bedside. Still, I doubt if even a witch 
would have been of much avail. Certainly Byron was 
always extremely superstitious ; he considered Sundays 
and Fridays most unlucky days. The prophecy of his 
boyhood that he must beware his thirty-seventh year 
was always a source of anxious misgivings to him. He 
should therefore have been a satisfactory subject for 
witchery. But he was evidently afflicted now by 
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something more than a mere visitation of devils. That 
evening he had a ‘ violent spasmodic coughing which 
caused vomiting \ This brief attack is the only occasion 
on which a cough is mentioned the whole il Iness through. 
In the night twitchings of the fingers developed. 

On the 16th, the Friday, after a week’s illness, 
Byron’s resistance to the doctors’ desire to bleed him 
was overcome. Bruno threatened him with pneumonia 
if he did not consent to be bled. Millingen, knowing 
his dread of madness, expatiated on the risks of the 
onset of insanity. Eventually a pound of blood was 
withdrawn, Byron crying out during the whole opera¬ 
tion for the vein to be closed. There was not only 
no relief after the first bleeding, but he was decidedly 
worse. Soon his temperature rose, there was increasing 
restlessness, and at times delirium. Bruno states that 
the operation was repeated and another pound of 
blood removed two hours later. Millingen only men¬ 
tions one bleeding that day. After the second bleeding 
Bruno says he was relieved, more restful, and that he 
slept a little. The relief, however, was short-lived, 
and ere long the doctors were asking for more blood. 
The next day he was bled again, once according to 
Bruno, twice according to Millingen. There is some 
inconsistency in the various reports as to the actual 
times at which the phlebotomies were carried out. 
Gamba states that Byron was first bled on the 17th, 
and then twice, followed by a further bleeding the 
next day. Trelawny, recording Fletcher’s account, 
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speaks of blood-letting on the 17th for the first time, 
repeated the following day. All accounts are agreed, 
however, that there were three phlebotomies. Over 
* two pounds ’ of blood were withdrawn in all. Bruno 
punctuates almost every remark with a request for 
further bleeding. 

The temperature was still above normal, and the 
symptoms were such that the physicians became 
‘ alarmed by appearances of inflammation of the 
brain ’. Yet they saw him get up at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and, with the aid of two servants, walk 
into the adjacent room. Millingen proposed applying 
blisters to the legs ; but when Byron objected, said he 
would put them on above the knees. ‘ Do so,’ said 
Byron, ‘ for as long as I live I will not allow any one 
to see my lame foot.’ The temperature then began to 
fall, the headache became worse, the thirst from which 
the patient had suffered all along grew more distressing, 
and at length seemed insatiable. In spite of the large 
quantities he drank he passed scarcely any urine. At 
intervals he had attacks of vomiting. The delinum 
increased, the periods of consciousness became shorter. 
Twitchings and involuntary motions of the hands and 
tendons of the wrist became manifest, then convulsive 
movements developed. The pulse became very rapid 
and at times intermittent, the breathing heavy, dis¬ 
tressed, and stertorous. The pupil of the eye was 
contracted and motionless. Could there be a more 

perfect picture of uraemia ? 
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The obvious explanation is that after a week’s fever 
from some infective disease, perhaps a grave attack of 
influenza, the damaged kidneys felt the strain. When 
* the disease seemed attacking the head ’ the symptoms 
were really those of uraemia. Later on the same day, 
the 17th of April, 1 Lucca Vaya, 2 the Greek physician 
and surgeon to the Suliote corps, and Enrico Treiber, 
Mi 11 ingen’s German assistant and surgeon to Byron’s 
artillery brigade, were summoned to a consultation. 
All the four doctors agreed that the symptoms were 
now due to an extension of the ‘ rheumatic inflamma¬ 
tion ’ involving the brain. Opinions were divided, 
however, as to the prognosis and treatment. Bruno 
considered that there was already no hope. The others 
were more sanguine. Lucca suggested the administra¬ 
tion of sedatives to allay the twitchings and convulsions. 
Millingen recommended digitalis and more leeches. 
Treiber loyally agreed with his chief. Bruno was 
frankly for further bleeding. He stated his opinion 
thus : ‘ I then was of a contrary opinion to all three 
of the doctors, and said that the medicines proposed 
by them were good ; but that the chief point consisted 
in bleeding, promptly and abundantly/ However 
many his deficiencies, what a magnificently tactful 

1 Millingen gives the date of the consultation as the Easter 
Sunday, April 18th. 

2 These names appear in several accounts as Lucca Yaga and 
Freiber. Luca and Traiber are also used. The ambiguity of the 
signatures on Bruno’s manuscript, which is before me, explains 
this uncertainty. Contemplating these, however, and considering 
the contemporary authorities only, I think Lucca Vaya and 
Treiber are their correct names. 
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consultant he was. He couched his disapproval of the 
other doctors’ treatment in terms which constituted 
at once a kindly conciliation and a soft impeachment; 
then gave his own opinion in a manner as concise as 
it was emphatic. Whilst they were in the midst of 
their deliberations the patient suddenly collapsed. 
Rushing to his side they administered tincture of 
cinchona, water, and wine. A little later he was given 
more cinchona, laudanum, and carbonate of ammonia. 
Millingen says he gave valerian and ether. 

There has been a great deal of bitter controversy, 
both in regard to the various opinions expressed as to 
the nature of the illness and to the methods of treat¬ 
ment required. The chief point of contention as to 
the treatment was in the question of bleeding. Bruno 
gave it as his opinion that earlier and more liberal 
bleeding would have saved the patient’s life. Millingen 
has been accused 1 of being the indirect cause of 
Byron’s death, on account of his reported opposition 
to phlebotomy. It seems that the principle of bleed¬ 
ing was perfectly rational in this case and calculated 
to relieve the patient’s condition. It was the opposition 
of Byron himself which was the main obstacle to the 
operation; while the celerity and gravity of his 


1 This accusation, together with aspersions cast by Trelawny 
as to his subsequent treachery and ethical defections, is vehemently 
denied by Millingen in a lengthy letter, which he wrote to The 
Editor of the Greek Journal, The Bnttsk Star, London. Th 
copy of this letter, which also contains valuable comments on 
illness, has been kindly lent me by Mr. John Dnnkwater. 
obtained it from Dr. MUlingen’s son. 
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disintegration would have rendered any line of treat¬ 
ment then available quite useless to avert a fatal issue. 
There can be no suggestion of typhoid fever. Byron 
had constipation, never diarrhoea. The doctors’ chief 
administrations consisted of purges throughout the 
illness. In 1810 he had malarial fever ; but it certainly 
was not this which afflicted him now. At no time were 
there any rigors manifested. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Byron was again 
delirious, with grave convulsions. At five came a brief 
period of consciousness, during which he uttered his 
last pathetic exhortation to Fletcher, his valet, ‘ as 
faithful and as foolish a servant as man ever had ’. 
At six, murmuring, ‘ I want to go to sleep now ’, he 
sank into coma. He never regained consciousness. 
‘ From that moment he seemed incapable of sense or 
motion,’ writes tearful Pietro Gamba. But the doctors 
continued with their clysters and their leeches. They 
even inserted a catheter, but, as should have been ex¬ 
pected, obtained nothing. There he lay, log-like and 
comatose. His mouth agape, his tongue furred and 
brown, his breathing noisy from air hunger, his pulse 
thready and barely perceptible, his skin dry and leaden, 
his eyes half closed and lustreless, with now and then 
an incoherent murmur, an involuntary twitch. Thus 
he remained for forty-eight 1 hours, and at six 
o’clock on the evening of April 19th, 1824, he opened 

1 According to Millingen it was only twenty-four hours that he 
lay completely unconscious. 
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his eyes once, then immediately closed them in 
death. 

At nine o’clock on the next morning, in the presence 
of the four consultant doctors, of Dr. G. G. Mayer, 
and of one Torti, the post-mortem 1 was performed. 
The first thing noted was that the bones of the skull 
showed marked evidence of premature senility. Bruno, 
whose flig hts of imagination were out-soared only by 
the dogmatism with which he stated his opinions, says 
that it was the skull of an octogenarian. The bones 
were very hard ; they showed a complete fusion of all 
the sutures and an absence of diploe, while the dura 
mater was so firmly adherent to the bones that all the 
strength of two stalwart men was insufficient to tear 
it away. There were adhesions between the pia mater 
and the surface of the brain, and between the falx and 
the hemispheres. Both on the surface of the brain 
and in the ventricles there was a small collection of 
bloodstained serum. The grey matter was in greater 
proportion to the white matter than usual, and was 
scattered with small brilliant red blood-vessels. 
Although the examination of the skull seems to have 
occupied the chief attention of the doctors, their 
description contains nothing which can be interpreted 
in precise pathological terms. There is no evidence 
in these findings to prove that the cause of Byrons 
last illness and death was disease localized within the 

1 For this account of the post-mortem I have used Bruno’s 
manuscript 
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skull. Indeed, I suspect the doctors of fashioning 
their post-mortem report in these circumlocutary terms 
to fit their clinical diagnosis. 

The total weight of the brain, without its coverings, 
was six medical pounds, 1 that is, about seventy English 
ounces. Very large indeed—if the statement is true ! 
‘ The lungs very beautiful and healthy.’ So there was 
no pneumonia. ‘ Inside the pericardium about an 
ounce of fluid. The heart larger and fuller than 
normal but its musculature very relaxed.’ This is the 
hypertrophied and dilated heart of the man with a 
high blood pressure and thickened arteries, the out¬ 
come of hard drinking. ‘ The liver smaller than 
normal as also appeared the gall bladder, which 
instead of bile contained only air.’ So he had also 
alcoholic cirrhosis of the liver. ‘ The intestines were 
distended with air and of an icteroid colour ’ ; but 
there was no lesion there to suggest typhoid. ‘ The 
kidneys were very large but healthy.’ I wonder if this 
rather unexpected statement of Bruno’s is a true 
description and a correct interpretation. Millingen 
makes no report as to the condition of the kidneys. 
In any case Bruno himself repeatedly mentions the 
negligible quantity of urine secreted throughout the 
illness in spite of very copious drinking. Moreover, 
he says that on catheterization nothing was obtained, 
and that, post-mortem, the ‘ bladder was relatively 
small ’. It is therefore certain that the kidneys, 

1 Sei libbre mediche. 
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irrespective of their appearance, were in their function 
very defective. 

So that, even if a perfectly complete reconstruction 
of Byron’s last illness cannot be made, I am convinced 
of this, that his fatal illness, which lasted ten days, was 
initially of an acute febrile nature and ended in uraemia. 
The fever was merely the final blow, which broke down 
the already crumbling ruins of his constitution. Of 
these ruins the kidneys were the first to collapse, so 
that uraemia resulted. The true cause of Byron’s death 
was the physical bankruptcy which his system then 
suffered, as the consequences of his spending the later 
years of his life -with indiscretion and prodigality. He 
had lived hard. Worry and women and wine had left 
their effects on his constitution. He was prematurely 
old. At the age of thirty-six he had already so ex¬ 
hausted his body that he was unable to resist what 
appears to have been, at any rate at first, a compara¬ 
tively mild infection. And this is certain, that a severe 
chill led to his last illness, and that he died in uraemic 
coma, a not uncommon end for le bon viveur. He had 
lived his short life to the full. After a fierce fight 
between his ambition and the fate which had sent him 
into the world a cripple, though he felt he had lost 
the battle, he yet grew to some extent reconciled to 
his fate. It was then that he became an apostate and 
followed the lure of self-indulgence. He squandered 
his health and spent his resources. But what a liberal 
legacy remained in his poetry. 
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AMERICA has taken her revenge on Europe 
r % for being discovered. The essential object of 
most of the adventurers who set off on the 
first expedition which landed in the New World was 
the acquisition of gold. Americans of the present 
generation have gone to characteristic pains to discover 
Europe, and to drain from it as much gold as they 
could lay their hands upon. Columbus landed in the 
New World on October 12th, 1492. When he and his 
men returned to Spain in the following March they 
brought with them, along with the gold which they 
had found or had contrived to extort from the natives, 
all kinds of animals and birds, exotic fruits and flowers 
unknown in the Old World, precious jewels and weird 
curios. They even abducted a few of the natives 
themselves, for exhibition to their wide-eyed com¬ 
patriots at home. Americans, to-day, exact a nemesic 
retaliation by an imitative rapacity. They return from 
their voyages in Europe carrying with them specimens 
of its indigenous curiosities, in order to impress their 
fellow-cronies. The men take back an old castle, 
re-erect it brick by brick out on a ranch in the middle 
west, fit it with built-in cupboards, central over¬ 
heating, and—praise be given for this—a superabun¬ 
dance of bathrooms to compensate for their previous 
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complete absence. The less ambitious come away with 
brass gondolas from Venice, or an Alpenhut from the 
Tyrol, while those who travel not for the joy of the 
going, but for the credit of the getting there, please 
their unseeing eyes and unidyllic souls by having their 
‘ grips * plastered with hotel labels. As for the women, 
most of them smuggle through a Paris gown or two, 
while the more zealous and venturesome, in order to 
avenge the abducted natives, have carried off a few 
stray and impecunious lords and made husbands of 
them. These things are the brave banners of their 
crusades abroad. 

It is true that in the mind of Columbus himself, 
apart from the purely material incentives, there were 
more idealistic and exalted motives for his expedition. 
From the time when he had worked in his father’s 
loom as a boy in Genoa, and made sporadic trips to 
sea whenever he could escape, Columbus had con¬ 
ceived the desire to undertake a voyage of discovery 
across the unknown ocean to the west. Rumour and 
fable spoke of earlier voyages to a land of paradise 
there. Scandinavian sailors were believed to have 
journeyed thither, but no authentic records whatever 
remain of America having been discovered before 
Columbus landed. It was admitted that these earlier 
sailors, whether they arrived off the new coast purely 
by accident, or were driven there willy-nilly by storm, 
all perished, never to return as if America had the 
same noxious effect upon travellers as Naples has 
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they saw it and died. In the absence of wireless tele¬ 
graphy, and in our disbelief in mental telepathy, it is 
therefore a little difficult to understand how the stories 
of these earlier discoveries could have been substan¬ 
tiated. It is most probable that the belief in the 
existence of such a land of paradise was merely the 
child of imagination. Men are convinced that by 
ascending high enough into the air they will reach at 
last the pearly gates of heaven, or by going down deep 
enough through the earth or the sea they must, like 
Alice, find a wonderland. Marco Polo, two hundred 
years before, by travelling eastward overland beyond 
the known confines of the world, had found a Utopia 
of wise men and intoxicatingly beautiful women. 
Why, then, said the imagination of men, should there 
not be another Utopia to the west ? 

If superstition and this primitive argument were the 
only foundations upon which men at large based their 
belief, Columbus had more cognizant and scientific 
reasons for being confident of finding land by sailing 
westward. He accepted that the world was a globe. 
Marco Polo, in reaching the Empire of the Great 
Cham—that is China—and other traders in travelling 
to India by the easterly route, had accounted, according 
to Toscanelli, for two-thirds of the earth’s circum¬ 
ference. Columbus therefore believed that, by sailing 
a distance representing only a third of the circum¬ 
ference in a westerly direction he should arrive in the 
same parts of Asia. It was in Asia that he reckoned 
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on landing ; it did not enter into his calculations that 
a whole continent lay between, which should bar his 
way and upon which his ships should run aground. 
The estimation of distance was wrong, but the prin¬ 
ciples on which Columbus founded his conclusions 
were obviously sound. With the ecstasy of sudden 
conviction, like Archimedes leaping from his bath, he 
waved his maps in the air and set off to induce the 
King of Portugal to fit him out a fleet. 

He was twenty-seven years of age when, in 1474, 
he first left his native Genoa for Portugal. He must 
have been a man of imposing appearance, being of 
more than average height, muscular, and proportion 
ate ; with a square jaw, a thin-lipped, straight mouth 
which bespoke determination and denied the fleshpots ; 
fair colouring and prematurely greying hair. But the 
King of Portugal was not impressed, and Columbus 
was shown the regal door. In 1477 he visited England. 
The same year, in his desperate impatience to get 
something done, he married Filippa Moniz. She was 
a lady of birth, as the saying goes, as if being bom 
were a privilege of the aristocracy, while the masses 
just grow, like Topsy. The next year a son, Diego, 
was bom ; and that was all he had to show for his 

ten years in Portugal. 

At last, in 1484, Filippa having died, Columbus took 
Diego by the hand, and set off for Spain in order to 
seek support for his schemes. Ferdinand and Isabella 
at first proved equally apathetic to his expositions, and 
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he continued to stamp his impatient foot and beat his 
eager breast. Then Beatriz Enriquez appeared and 
became enamoured of him. Most women can be 
passively consoling, though few are actively encour¬ 
aging, in distress. Most are kindly, bless them, though 
few are percipient enough to direct their kindliness to 
any purpose. But Beatriz, very attractive in appear¬ 
ance and man y years younger than Columbus, com¬ 
bined all these qualities ; and he, rebuffed by an 
unsympathetic world, found solace in her faith in him, 
and comfort in her arms. Why he did not marry her 
I do not know ; perhaps it was fear of curtailing his 
freedom for his plans, or, perhaps, it was just the 
sailor’s instinct. A year later they had a son, Fernando. 
The growing attraction and gradual welding together 
of two beings, whether to become man and wife, or 
amant and amie> is determined, not by pre-selection but 
by propinquity—and always has been, though people 
like to think otherwise. Beatriz was the daughter of the 
family of friends with whom Columbus continued to 
reside for several years. The outcome was inevitable. 

At last, in 1492, he was given three ships, and, on 
August 3rd, sailed for the west to accomplish his life’s 
desire. The narrative of the voyage and of the first 
discovery of the New World has been told and re-told ; 
it needs no repetition now. Upon landing, crowds of 
handsome natives greeted the voyagers, but, amongst 
these, not a woman was to be seen ; they were either 
being modestly unobtrusive or had been ordered by 
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their men to keep out of possible harm’s way. It is 
very different with the female population of the 
American continent as seen by the visitor to-day. The 
women now make themselves the most remarkable 
section of the community ; they refuse to be unnoticed, 
they order the comings and goings of the poor males. 
However, Columbus’s men were not long in putting 
the natives at their ease, and then, as Astruc bluntly 
remarks, they ‘ contracted the disease by lying with 
the women of .the country . In March 1493 > one °f 
the ships having been lost, some of the crew were 
detailed to remain behind, and the rest returned home. 
That same year syphilis first appeared in Spain. It 
spread in a severe and epidemic form immediately. 
In 1494 the ‘ Spanish Disorder \ as it was designated, 
broke out in Naples, whither an army from Spain had 
been dispatched by Ferdinand to assist in expelling 
Charles VIII of France. In 1496 the first mention is 
to be found of the disease being rampant in Paris; 
Charles’s army had returned home that year, bringing 
the ‘ Neapolitan Disease ’ with them. It then raged like 
a fire through the rest of Europe, under the title of the 
‘ French Disease ’, or the ‘ Great Pox ’. It was not until 
1530 that it was first called syphilis/ and not until 1905 
that the spirochaete which is responsible for the infection 
was definitely discovered by Schaudinn and Hoffmann. 

There seems to me to be no doubt that, along wi 

1 In the Latin poem by Fracas tonus, SypMlidis, stve Morbi 
Galliri, Syphilus was the name of a herdsman. 
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the gold and the slaves and the parrots, Columbus’s 
crew also brought this disease to Europe. It was 
another of America’s revenges for having been sub¬ 
jected to the exposure of discovery. There is no record 
of the disease ever having been present in Europe 
before this time. The first treatise on the disorder 
was written by Joseph Grundbeck, a German physi¬ 
cian, in 1496, who described it as a new disease, 
hitherto unknown to mortals, and an ‘ infliction by 
the gods upon the French \ Even at that time it 
was his nationalism that made him damn the French. 
I am not sure whether the French deserved it just 
then, but, if they did, the punishment took a rather 
roundabout route through Europe in reaching them. 
Furthermore, the disease, from its first incidence, was 
so devastating in degree and so extensive in dis¬ 
tribution, that this in itself is strong evidence in 
support of its being new to Europe. No immunity 
had been acquired ; the wholesale havoc was due to 
its pristine virulence upon a virgin soil. The same 
occurs with a disease like measles, which is with us, 
amongst whom it has existed for centuries, now a 
minor complaint; but which assumes the gravity of 
a most fearsome plague if introduced among native 
tribes for the first time. Though some writers have 
tried to vindicate America by stating that syphilis was 
not then present in the West Indies, it is now fully 
established that it was. Some have accused the Guinea 

Coast of Africa as having been the source of the disease 
3 
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in Europe, but the Portuguese traders had been 
travelling to and fro there for generations before, with 
no trace of evidence of the disease having been brought 
back. Yet, immediately following the return of 
Columbus’s men from their first contact with America 
this new disorder spread throughout Europe, with 
Spain, where they lived, as the local fons et origo. 

Did Columbus himself suffer from the disease ? 
Starting with the assumption that he did not, I origi¬ 
nally felt a very strong desire to prove it, and set out 
to find reasonable explanations for certain manifesta¬ 
tions, physical and mental, which he showed from the 
date of his first voyage onwards. But I had to admit, 
after exhaustive efforts along these lines, that the list 
of diseases necessary to explain all the symptoms was so 
long, and the explanations themselves often so forced, 
that it was impossible to avoid accepting syphilis as 
the one direct and obvious cause for all his disorders, 

excepting those of the eyes and the joints. 

Up to the time of the first voyage Columbus had 
always enjoyed excellent health. During that voyage 
his only recorded complaint was ‘sore eyes’, or 
* ophthalmia \ as Navarette vaguely calls it, which was 
possibly due to trachoma. It continued to trouble him 

for the rest of his days. 

Then, in the early months of i 494 > during the 
second voyage, he first commenced to suffer from 
attacks of fever, and during the year they recurred 
frequently. On September 26th, when off the lslan 
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of Mona, a very severe attack came on, and Columbus 
himself says that it ‘ cast him into a dangerous disease 
between a pestilential fever and lethargy, which 
deprived him of sense and memory \ He was in a 
stupor at times, and thought himself at the point of 
death. After a fortnight he improved somewhat, but 
for five months these febrile attacks came and went. 
Beyond these data there are no records whatever of 
other symptoms to help in determining the nature of 
the illness. It may conceivably have been typhus or 
typhoid, but, then, in the absence of all ^further 
information, it might have been due to anything else. 
It could reasonably have been due to the febrile attacks 
of the secondary stage of syphilis, more severe then 
than they occur clinically to-day. On the evidence 
given up till now it would not be justifiable to say 
definitely that this was the cause ; but certain con¬ 
comitant circumstances manifest amongst the crew, 
and the subsequent history of Columbus’s health 
lend support to this explanation, as shall be shown. 
Dr. Chanca, who was the physician in charge of the 
expedition, states that, at the time, one-third of the 
men were suffering from illness. A disease previously 
unknown to them had broken out, which they called 
* The Scourge \ This apparently was syphilis. The 
most reasonable deduction is that Columbus’s condition 
was attributable to the same cause. 

During the third voyage, commenced on May 30th, 
1498* he developed a ‘ severe attack of gout, followed 
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by a violent fever ’, which is ascribed by Washington 
Irving to the exacting climate. This occurred in June 
of the same year, and in August it was still affecting 
him . This is the first occasion that mention is made 
of any affection of his joints. The statement that this 
was gout cannot be correct, for it is definitely contra¬ 
dicted by the following facts : that Columbus was an 
abstemious man, that there was a really high fever, 
that the onset was during the summer, and that the 
condition did not remain confined to just one or two 
of the smaller joints. Was it rheumatic fever ? A 
significant point against this is that, in the ordinary 
course of events, rheumatic fever does not go on to 
‘ chronic rheumatism ’ of the type which Columbus 
suffered. In his case this acute attack subsided into a 
chronic polyarticular arthritis, slowly spreading into 
most of his joints, gradually progressive, with pain 
and rigidity, during the rest of his life. The account 
of the affection reads precisely as that of rheumatoid 
arthritis, commencing, as this disease so frequently 
does, in an acute form with a high fever. The condi¬ 
tions of living in which Columbus found himself 
provided every one of the predisposing and exciting 
causes of this malady. Moreover, among the Authentic 
Letters of Columbus , translated by J. I. Rodrigues, I 
find Columbus writing to Diego these words : 

‘ The ailment which afflicts me is so bad, and the 
cold weather aggravates it so much ... My illness 
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prevents me writing except at night. In the day 
time my hands have no strength. 5 

In rheumatoid arthritis the hands are affected earliest 
and worst of all, eventually producing those crooked, 
rigid, and gnarled fingers which every one knows and 
which seem to be objects of particular fascination 
to children. The repeated references subsequently, 
throughout his life, to attacks of gout, were actually, 
I think, due to this rheumatoid arthritis. The pain 
and stiffness gradually gtew worse and worse, until, 
in his last years, when he wished to ride to court, he 
found it an impossibility ; if there is one thing a 
patient with extensive rheumatoid arthritis cannot do, 
it is ride a horse. And it may be especially noted here, 
although its importance only appears in later develop¬ 
ments, that this complaint, unlike rheumatic fever and 
syphilis, never causes valvular disease of the heart. 

It was during this voyage that the first evidence of 
an incipient derangement of the brain was manifested. 
On Christmas Day 1499, after revelling in a bout of 
introversion more prolonged and more profound than 
usual, Columbus says that he was greeted, all on a 
sudden, by a gentle voice from heaven: ‘ Take 

courage. Be not afraid, nor fear. I will provide for 
all. 5 When he was on his last voyage the voice spoke 
to him again, and then was much more lengthily 
communicative than on the first occasion. Auditory 
hallucinations are a common early feature of general 
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paralysis of the insane. Columbus then commenced 
to regard himself as the ‘ Ambassador of God if not 
actually to identify himself with Christ. Grandiose 
ideas ! In October 1500 Bobadilla, the newly ap¬ 
pointed governor of the islands, had him imprisoned 
and sent back to Spain in chains. This was heaping 
cruel dishonour upon careless disrespect; but I 
wonder whether it was that the governor recognized 
the early mental unbalance, and, in his fears, took this 
extreme measure. Men at that tune considered the 
insane possessed of a devil; they did not realize that 
many thus afflicted were merely possessed of a spiro- 
chaete. During the voyage home, Columbus wrote a 
lengthy, verbose letter to a lady at court, Dona Juana 
de la Torre, which he intended to reach the hands of 
the Queen, and in this letter there is further unmis¬ 
takable evidence, both in phrase and assertion, of a 
disordered mind. He now became a religious fanatic, 
exclusively absorbed in scriptural mysticism. He 
wrote the book known as the Profecias> and in this he 
proposed to recover the Holy Sepulchre. At times he 
was overcome with a sense of persecution. These 
various mental manifestations present just the kind of 
picture, seen in many cases of syphilis in the tertiary 
stage affecting the brain in the condition called 
general paralysis of the insane. In Columbus’s case 
the onset of this brain involvement occurred some 
seven or eight years after the probable date of the 
primary infection during the first voyage, and five or 
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six years after those febrile attacks, which were thought 
reasonably attributable to the secondary stage of the 
disease. And if it is remembered that in the fifteenth 
century the disease ran a much more rapid and virulent 
course in Europe than it does now, then this would be 
just about the right period to expect the development 
of the tertiary stage. 

Yet, in spite of the disablement from his rheumatoid 
arthritis, and the derangement of his brain, Columbus 
set off in May 1502 on his fourth and last voyage to 
the New World. He was ill, and actually confined to 
his cabin most of the time. His plight was aggravated 
by hardship, privation, poor food, storm, shipwreck, 
and even mutiny, and when he returned to Spain, in 
1504, he had to be carried ashore. And now his 
syphilis made another and final annihilating onslaught, 
as if to make sure both of completing its work on the 
patient and also of convincing us of its presence. His 
legs commenced to swell, and in a short time his whole 
body was swollen from the chest downwards. This 
was undoubtedly cardiac dropsy, due to disease of the 
valves of the heart, a very common site of attack for 
syphilis. 

Thus it will be seen that, apart from the rheumatoid 
arthritis, all the rest of Columbus’s symptoms can be 
accounted for, both in their nature and in the relative 
times of their occurrence, by syphilis. To explain 
them in any other way involves mustering a whole 
herd of distinct and unrelated conditions, including 
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intermittent or relapsing fever, then typhus or typhoid, 
next rheumatic fever followed by heart disease, with 
paranoia to account for the mental derangement. And 
it is an axiom of diagnosis that it is fallacious to name 
a number of diseases in order to explain a group of 
symptoms, if one single disease can be indicated, to 
which the symptoms can be collectively ascribed. 
Furthermore, to prove the existence of the various 
diseases of that list requires distortions of the evidence 
which make too great a demand on credulity, or 
deductions which are too presumptive upon the scanty 
records that remain. 

With his limbs rigid and useless, his brain affected, 
and his heart enfeebled, Columbus lingered on until 
May 20th, 1506, when, at Valladolid, in his sixtieth 
year, he died from cardiac failure due to valvular 
disease. With his last dyspnoeic breath he whispered : 

‘ In manus tuas Domine commendo spiritual meum.’ 

An ungrateful world cast its final ironical shaft at 
Columbus after his death. He did not feel the sting. 
Regardless of both euphony and justice, it named the 
continent, which he had discovered, not Columbia, 
but America. Amerigo Vespucci was a beef and biscuit 
merchant, who had the contract for the provisioning 
of the ships. He was a mere landlubber, and though, 
in his later years, he made several trips in the vessels, 
he held no executive office and certainly never had 
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command in his life. Vespucci wrote a letter to a 
friend describing his trips. This letter got into the 
hands of a certain Walter Waldseemuller, who, 
ignorantly taking its writer to be the first voyager to 
the New World, referred in his book called Cosmo- 
graphiae Introducio, published in 1507, to the land 
‘ discovered by Americus Vesputius, which I see no 
reason w'hy any one should forbid to be named Amerige 
which is as much as to say the land of Americus, or 
America, from its discoverer, Americus, who is a man 
of shrewd intellect ; for Europe and Asia have both 
of them taken a feminine form of name from the names 
of women Some years later, Waldseemuller found 
out his mistake, and wrote a correction ; but not before 
the name had become fixed in men’s minds. The shrill 
blatancy of ignorance is often more arresting than 
the calm pronouncements of justice. Columbus is 
memorialized in a few place-names ; but America 
seems never to have really forgiven him, and the 
unflattering monument which supports his figure at 
the south-west corner of New York’s Centfal Park 
appears always to me to perpetuate the ridicule he 
endured in life. 
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the extraordinarily early age of thirty-seven. Then, in 
the course of that one year, 1685, while in full enjoy¬ 
ment of the highest approval and rewards of his work, 
he was responsible for actions which brought his 
reputation tottering down, until, during the later part 
of his life, his very name stank in the nostrils of 
the people. All 4 his Black Crimes, Illegal Actings, 
Damnable Designs, and Wicked Intentions were the 
product of that one year. Let us then treat him 
separately during the two sections of his life. 

George was the fourth son, bom in 1648 at Acton 
Park, near Wrexham in Denbighshire. He was sent 
first to Shrewsbury School, but he early set his eyes 
longingly towards London. Nor could any one have 
said of him that he left his heart behind him in the 
Welsh hills ; he took it with him without a trace of 
sentimental qualm. He received a good, if somewhat 
saltatory, education, for he went next to St. Paul’s, then 
to Westminster, and, after a year at Trinity, entered as a 
law student at the Inner Temple at the age of fifteen. 
When he was twenty he was called to the Bar. 

With the boys at school he was very popular, and 
had been acknowledged i Master of the Revels and 
now that he was at the Temple his childish enthusiasm 
for marbles and leapfrog became converted into a 
passion for what I suppose are the adult equivalents, 
namely, gaming and dancing. He was a convivial and 
gregarious young fellow, was good at sports, enter¬ 
tained his friends well, could tell a good tale, and took 
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his liquor like a man. Roger North, in his life of his 
brother, Lord Keeper Guilford, speaks always of 
Jeffreys with the severest censure, and thi n ks he was 
irresponsible, low-minded, and unmannered, even as 
a student. But the Puritanical Roger, in maintaining 
his myopic and stiff-necked admiration of his brother, 
had whipped himself into a bitter personal animosity 
towards Jeffreys, whose distinguished appearance and 
rival prospects were goads to his jealousy ; and more¬ 
over, he wrote his book after Jeffreys’s downfall and 
death, and I suspect that it was entirely on the strength 
of evidence of subsequent happenings that he presumed 
to credit Jeffreys’s youth with a reversionary oppro¬ 
brium. Lord Campbell says that this 4 was the time 
when men got forward in life by showing their hatred 
of puritanism, their devotion to Church and King, and 
an affectation of vice, even if actually free from it 
There is one vice, however, of which Jeffreys has 
never been accused, and that is of unbecoming conduct 
or laxity of morals with women. His intentions were 
invariably honourable—that is to say, he always duly 
proposed marriage—and his disposition as a youth was 
quite sentimental. When he was only nineteen, and 
still a student, he married Sarah Neesham, the esti¬ 
mable daughter of a poor parson. He had been 
a-wooing a pretty and susceptible young heiress with 
thirty thousand pounds, albeit all unknown to her 
father, and Sarah, the poor relation and companion 
of the heiress, lived with the family, and faithfully 
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carried the billets-doux ’twixt George and his lady-love. 
But the father discovered the little plot, removed his 
daughter whither she should be safe from her suscepti¬ 
bilities, and dismissed Sarah. She, in her distress, ran 
straight to the Inner Temple, and George thought it 
only right to reward her devotion, and, at the same 
time, assuage his own sense of shame, by marrying 
her on the spot. Sarah made him an excellent wife, 
and also bore six children in the eleven years before 
her untimely decease. She proficiently performed the 
triple duties which the German requires of a wife, 
those of Kinder , Kirche , Kiiche. She seems to have 
been the only woman of whom he was ever sincerely 
fond, and in his will, made three days before his death 
and still preserved at Somerset House, he asked to be 
laid beside her in Aldermanbury Church. 

Jeffreys has sometimes been said to have lacked 
application to his work, and to have possessed a very 
superficial knowledge of law ; but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; he had come up to London 
with no special recommendations and less money, yet 
had attracted the attention of several discerning men 
of high professional place, and, at the age of twenty - 
three, was appointed Common Serjeant of the City of 
London. Whatever revelries he indulged in, he had 
certainly not allowed them to embarrass his career. 

The next six or seven years, up to the age of thirty, 
were very full and exacting ones indeed, but Jeffreys was 
as mindful of the responsibilities of this period of life 
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as he was alert to its opportunities. He was following 
indefatigably the three lines of action which were 
proper for a young man of his years, he was gaining 
full knowledge of his job, he was cultivating the people 
who could aid his advancement, he was enjoying 
himself. Not the least significant of those whose good 
graces he cultivated were the King's mistresses, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwynne, and they, 
for their part, found him entertaining and becoming 
company. They both had great influence with 
Charles II. The Duchess of Portsmouth’s chief 
implements of appeal were her baby face and her ready 
tears, while Nell was surely a most delectable mixture 
of unselfish kindliness and saccharine sentimentality. 
One of the lampoons of the day credited Jeffreys with 

the words: 

But though they fret, and bite their nails, and brawl, 

I’ll slight them, and go kiss dear Nelly Wall. 1 

In February 1678 his good wife Sarah died. In the 
following May he married a ' brisk young widow 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bludworth, the man who, as 
Lord Mayor of London at the time of the Great Fire 
twelve years before, had so far allowed his ordinary 
humanity to ruffle his official dignity as to become 
completely panic-stricken. There were four children 
of the union, but Jeffreys does not seem to have found 


1 Nell Gwynne. 
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in his second wife the admirable and lovable qualities 
of her prototype. Five months after the marriage he 
was elected Recorder of London, and no doubt Sir 
Thomas Bludworth had contributed to the success by 
pulling an influential string in the city on his behalf. 
Jeffreys had chosen his father-in-law judiciously ; the 
wife was incidental. But the scandalmongers had 
another explanation for the precipitation of his marriage 
when a baby was bom within a period which a little 
simple arithmetic proved rather brief to be ethically 
unimpeachable and at the same time physiologically 
acceptable. 

While performing his duties as Recorder at the Old 
Bailey, Jeffreys has been accused of showing evidence 
of a cruel temper and a sadistic disposition ; but when 
the accounts of these accusations are compared with 
the actual contemporary records of his words, all too 
often the writers are found to have indulged in un¬ 
faithful and flamboyant paraphrase merely in order to 
be rhetorical or more vividly denunciatory. Even 
Macaulay, with all his beauty of language and erudition, 
is guilty of this at times. While he was Recorder, 
Jeffreys took some part in most of the trials in con¬ 
nexion with the Popish Plot. In actual practice, 
however, his functions in the courts were, for the most 
part, much less personally authoritative than some 
commentators would have us believe, and frequently 
the only time that he had occasion to speak at all was 
when, at the conclusion of the hearing, he pronounced 
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the sentences imposed by the superior judges. Even 
then, when it is remembered that in the courts of those 
days the prisoner was not deemed entitled to the same 
considerations, nor the proceedings regarded as de¬ 
manding the restraint and patience which are customary 
to-day, there seems nothing in Jeffreys’s manner or 
words, up to this time in his life, which reflects to his 
discredit, and a great deal that demonstrates his dignity 
and impressiveness. 

Jeffreys was now drawing closer and closer towards 
the King and the court party, and eventually he decided 
to transfer his support to them wholeheartedly, leaving 
the city and parliamentary party, to which he had 
hitherto subscribed. To this proselytism was applied 
the scornful, but metaphorically imperfect, term of 
‘ratting’. Parliament was in none too safe a con¬ 
dition, but the city was certainly no sinking ship, as 
Jeffreys was soon to discover. During the seventeenth 
century party differences were as divergent, and 
political and religious antagonisms as fierce, as Eng¬ 
land has ever known them, and no prominent man 
could show so bold a partisanship, as Jeffreys was 
doing, without creating enemies. As a result of his 
rapid rise and growing influence, he also seems, about 
this time, to have been holding his chin a little too high 
in the air, and thus to have exposed himself to threaten¬ 
ing blows from those opposed to him. The city 
faction, sensing the slight he had put upon them, 
demanded his resignation from the Recordership, and 
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he was brought upon his knees before the Speaker in 
the House of Commons* This was in 1680. Even 
these oppositions could not keep Jeffreys back* He 
was still Chief Justice of Chester, his knighthood 
became a baronetcy ; he was appointed Chairman of 
the Middlesex Sessions, he conducted the prosecutions 
at many of the Rye House Plot trials, when his brilli¬ 
ance in cross-examination, mastery in advocacy, his 
eloquence and dignity marked him out as a man for 
inevitable advancement, and, in 1683, at the age of 
thirty-five, he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

The year 1685 was the very top of the curve of his 
career, and from it the descent was short and steep. 
The death of Charles II in February of that year 
marked the actual turning-point. It would seem as if 
Jeffreys then left the first stage of his life behind, the 
stage of advancement when he must be admired for 
his energy and respected for his proficiency, and, after 
a remarkable metamorphosis, entered upon the second 
and distinct stage. And whenever I ponder again over 
Jeffreys, and find myself wondering whether I really 
see him rightly up till now, I always feel reassurance 
upon contemplation of Rneller’s portrait of him at this 
time. The nobility of his features, the dignity of his 
expression, and the discernment of his eye at the age 
of thirty-six declare a man of rectitude, of justice, and 
of infinite understanding. 

Upon the death of Charles II and the accession of 
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James II, England was heading for a storm. Charles 
adopted policies of Church and State, many of which 
were distasteful to the people ; but he was tactful, and 
knew how to keep them quiet in their disapproval; he 
was dissolute but delightful. James was rabid in his 
Popery and obstinate in his authority, and though the 
change of masters appeared, at first, to promise further 
opportunities for Jeffreys, it was not very long before 
his hopeful prospects had completely vanished. In 
August he went on the Western Circuit, and held what 
became known as the Bloody Assizes, and, during the 
five weeks that they lasted, he dissipated, once and 
for all, the accumulated credit of his whole brief and 
brilliant career, and transformed a reputation, which 
otherwise might have come down to us as one of the 
most distinguished in judicial history, into one of 
universal odium. But men with evil reputations are 
more memorable than those with good ones, and to 
posterity, whom they cannot injure, they are more 
fascinating. I fear it is true that it is the reproach of 
infamy which has most securely vouchsafed immor¬ 
tality to Jeffreys. 

It would be idle to explain his personal conduct at 
the tr ials in the west upon the grounds of the King’s 
insistence on exemplary punishment for the rebels. It 
is certain enough that Jeffreys was then acting as a 
very biddable servant of the King, and that he had 
received strict instructions as to the severe sentences 
to be imposed upon those proved guilty; in some 
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cases the actual details of the sentence were dictated to 
him. Moreover, had any other man been Chief Justice 
at the time, he would most likely have been directed to 
perform the same punitive mission as fell to Jeffreys’s 
lot. But, for his vociferous irritability and impatient 
temper in dealing with the prisoners arraigned before 
him, Jeffreys himself must be held personally respon¬ 
sible, and I think it will be possible to present a 
personal explanation. 

The Duke of Monmouth was Charles the Second’s 
son by his first love, Lucy Walter, whom he had met 
in Paris and The Hague in his teens. Even had Mon¬ 
mouth possessed signal recommendations as a ruler, 
which he did not, his bastardy precluded him from all 
real claims to the Throne in the place of James II. He 
was, however, a fine figure of a man, immensely 
popular, and hailed as the prince of Protestantism, so 
that, when he landed in England on June nth, 1685, 
to overthrow James, the men of the West Country 
flocked to his flag. Unfortunately for his cause, he 
also lacked any claims to competency as a general. 
The Battle of Sedgemoor was fought on July 6th ; nine 
days later the Duke of Monmouth lost his bungling 
head, and towards the end of August, Jeffreys, accom¬ 
panied by four other judges, was sent off on the 
Western Circuit to try the rebels. 

The initial assize was held at Winchester, and 
Alicia Lisle was the first prisoner. The poor old lady 
was seventy, and so deaf she could not hear a word 
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that was said in the court; an interpreter stood by her 
side to bellow in her ear anything that was directly 
addressed to her. I think there can be not the slightest 
doubt but that she was guilty of the charge on which 
she was indicted, that of harbouring two of the rebels 
in her house, and she paid the usual penalty for high 
treason with her life. It was her age and her helpless¬ 
ness which evoked sympathy, and Jeffreys certainly 
was fiery in dealing with the witnesses, and relentless 
in his denunciation of the old lady’s crime. If the 
perjury of the witnesses was not enough to tax his 
temper, the persistent and agonizing pain, which he 
was enduring at this time, drove him to disallow any 
unnecessary prolongation of the proceedings. Jeffreys 
had a Stone in his bladder. During the previous year he 
had felt the early symptoms of the disease, and at times 
upon the Bench had shown evidence of his ill-health 
and its reaction on his equanimity. During the trials 
of Titus Oates and Baxter at the Guildhall in May of 
the present year, the first pronounced signs were mam* 
fest of a revolt of his mind against the sufferings of his 
body, and a lack of control of his tongue and his 
temper induced by the pain. Poor man, he had been 
unaccustomed, throughout his life, to disease or pain, 
and, having an intolerant disposition, he adopted an 
impatient and defiant attitude, when he could find no 
satisfactory answer as to why he should suffer, while 
others around him, no more deserving of good health, 

were immune. 
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At the time the Western Assizes were due to com¬ 
mence Jeffreys was undergoing a cure for his stone 
down at Tunbridge Wells ; he had already postponed 
the departure, and being unable to do so any longer, 
was obliged to start off still suffering from his affliction. 
In this state he mounted the Bench to try Alicia Lisle. 
I could find no record of a previous acute attack of 
colic, such as accompanies the passage of a stone down 
the ureter from the kidney to the bladder, so I am 
inclined to conclude that the stone did not arise in the 
kidneys, but had its origin in the bladder itself, and 
slowly enlarged there. In medical books of the time, 
the term ‘ stone ’ was used to mean stone in the 
bladder, whereas ‘ stone in the kidnies * was given its 
full title, and treated differently. The references to 
Jeffreys’s affliction mention always ‘ stone ’, ‘ fit of the 
stone ’, or ‘ stone and strangury ’. Now, a stone in the 
bladder, while not producing symptoms so acute as to 
force the patient to bed, can yet cause such persistent 
discomfort and constant harassing pain as to make his 
life a thorough misery. The difficulty of micturition, 
the frequency of the unrelieving calls by day and by 
night, the perpetual sense of weight locally—these 
symptoms would inevitably have produced, especially 
in a man of Jeffreys’s inclination, such an irritability 
of mind that it is little wonder that those who came 
before him, to argue their defence, should have been 
greeted with short patience. 

Our long-suffering ancestors sometimes cultivated 
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stones of enormous size in their bladders. In the 
Royal College of Surgeons there is one (Specimen 
A. no) almost as large as a fist, which was removed 
by the great Cheselden, the surgeon who perfected the 
operation of cutting for stone ; and even he, with all 
his experience, dexterity, and velocity, seems to have 
thought this a particularly proud nugget to have de¬ 
livered. A casket was made for it, bearing a silver plate 
inscribed like a golf trophy. The inscription reads : 


* This Stone was extracted by Wm. Cheselden, 
Esq., from Willm. Nightingall, on Apl. 20. 1737, its 
weight Six Ounces & half, and in Circumference 
Nine Inches, the Operation was effected in half a 
minute.’ 

That is what a real stone could be like. 

The main source of details of the rest of the trials 
after those at Winchester is a book called The Bloody 
Assizes , which was published in 1689. Its chief author 
was John Tutchin, a man who had been one of those 
convicted by Jeffreys, but who, by a fortunate mis¬ 
fortune, had escaped death. He would therefore 
hardly have been likely to write a calm, unbiased 
account of the trials, much less to burst into flowery 
encomiums of Jeffreys. Yet, upon this book, written 
with fierce antipathy and vengeful indignation, most 
subsequent historians have largely relied for their im¬ 
pressions, allowing no discount whatever for the 
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author’s vendetta. It was at the assize at Dorchester 
that Tutchin came before Jeffreys. He was a lad of 
twenty-four at the time, and, on being found guilty, 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, and to be 
whipped once a year through every market town in 
Dorsetshire. The Clerk of Arraigns, on consulting the 
local gazetteer, informed the judge that this meant a 
whipping once a fortnight. Although a few more 
similar sentences delivered upon the rebels may have 
served fully to occupy the time of the official whipper, 
and to afford him an opportunity of proving himself 
worthy of his hire, the punishment was surely more 
than human backs and buttocks could be expected to 
survive. Tutchin, forgetting his ‘ from sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us ’, of the Litany, asked to be 
hanged instead. However, just before the first 
whipping was to take place, the lad contracted small¬ 
pox, and, it is said, his sentence was then remitted for 
a fine. He took full advantage of his escape by 
promptly proceeding to recover, and to hurl his 
vituperative attacks at Jeffreys, the King, and the 
Tories. 

Upon Jeffreys’s arrival at Dorchester he was suffering 
such agonies he was really unfit to take his place on 
the Bench, much less to try a very large number of 
prisoners, who, from their sense of the righteousness 
of their cause, and their anticipation of extreme 
punishment if found guilty, were naturally enough as 
obstructive and evasive as possible. It is always a 
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surprise to me to find that even the most tolerant 
lawyers should continue to retain any patience with 
humankind, for, while the doctor, owing to the 
character of his work, has presented to him the best 
side of a man’s nature, the lawyer invariably sees the 
worst. At this time I imagine I see the drawn-faced 
Jeffreys sitting there at these trials, excusing himself 
at frequent intervals, and leaving the court amidst 
whispers and embarrassed glances, returning little if 
at all relieved of his urgent discomfort, and unable to 
settle down to judicial calmness, while his pain, and 
the contemplation of his next hurried exit, were 
occupying his mind. He certainly would not want the 
trials too long drawn out. In a letter 1 written to the 
Earl of Sunderland, and dated September 5th, at 
Dorchester, poor Jeffreys is obviously quite overcome 

with his anguish, and, comparing this letter with others 

% 

of his which I found, the shaky handwriting and the 
corrected dating too plainly confirm the tenor of his 
words. He says: 

‘ I am at this tyme soe tortured with the Stone 
that I must begge your lordships intercession to his 
Majestie for the incoherence of what I have adver¬ 
tised to give his Majestie the trouble of; & that I 
may give my selfe for much ease by your lordships 
favour as to make use of my servants pen to give a 

relation of what has happened since I came here :— 

# 

1 Record Office: State Papers, 31, Vol. I, Part 3. 
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My Dearest Lord : may I ever be tortured with the 
Stone if I forgett to approve my selfe 

My Dearest Lord 

Your most faithfull & devoted Servant 

Jeffreys ’ 

And he adds a postscript: 

‘ for godsake make all excuses & write at leisure 
a word of comfort.’ 

Macaulay says: 

* His spirits rose higher and higher as the work 
went on. . . . But in him it was not easy to distin¬ 
guish the madness produced by evil passions from 
the madness produced by brandy.’ 

Macaulay never suffered from stone, and could not 
distinguish the temperamental distress it can occasion. 
An assize had been held at Salisbury before Dorchester, 
Jeffreys now went on to Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, 
and Wells. The road from Taunton to Bristol was 
very rough indeed, and I know of no worse torture for 
a man suffering from stone than to have had to remain 
in an upright sitting position so that the stone pressed 
and tossed upon the sensitive base of the bladder, and 
to have.been jogged up and down in a rattling coach, 
so that, with every jolt, he dug in his heels and rose 
from his seat in an endeavour to minimize the move¬ 
ment of the stone. No wonder that when he arrived 
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at Bristol he was in none the best of humour. There 


being no rebels to try in this town, he had to discharge 
his pent-up fury on some one, and, in choosing the 
mayor and aldermen, corpulent, opulent, and powerful, 
he elected to storm at those best able to withstand the 


thunder of his vexation. To their surprise, he suddenly 
and vehemently accused them of kidnapping , of 
securing free labour by conspiring together to send off 
those whom they convicted, to work on their respective 
plantations in the West Indies. With various other 
irregularities in their municipal administration he also 
ch&rgcd them, and it must be admitted that his temper, 
on this occasion, was so really violent that he cast his 
dignity to the winds, railing at those around him in 
* perfect Billingsgate \ In one letter written from 
Bristol to the Earl of Sunderland on September 22nd 


he speaks of his being ‘ harras’d with this dayes 
fateague, and now mortifyed with a Fitt of the Stone.’ 

At Wells, at the end of September, the work of the 
assizes was completed, and by then some 331 souls 
had been executed in all, 849 transported, and 33 fined 
or whipped. Jeffreys then returned to London to be 
greeted as a bloody inquisitor, to kiss the King’s hand, 

and to have treatment for his stone. 

The remaining three and a half years of his life is a 

chapter of anti-climax. Just before the Western 
Assizes, he had been created a peer with the title of 

1 "This is the number according to Roberts in his Lift of Mon 

The SUJ, AeHee, to auto*. **cu,ed 

was 161. Other authorities differ again. 
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Baron Jeffreys of Wem, and immediately upon their 
termination, he became Lord High Chancellor of 
England, the last step on the legal ladder. But these 
attainments added no real distinctions to his name ; 
the former merely meant to him certain ceremonious 
obligations, and the latter served to remove him to a 
more secluded sanctum, where he performed his 
exclusive duties less exposed to the public gaze. On 
the other hand, with the Whigs growing in power, he 
found he had to be more and more careful of his 
political p’s and q’s. He had always been a persistent 
and sincere adherent of the Church of England, and 
this was a thorn in the side of James II ; he was losing 
the King’s favour. He considered Dissenters particu¬ 
larly nauseating. ‘ I can smell a Presbyterian forty 
miles ’, or ‘ Show me a Presbyterian, and I will show 
you a lying knave ’. And having thus referred to them, 
he could expect no sympathy in that quarter, even had 
the five weeks of the Bloody Assizes not already stained 
his name irreparably. Along with all this opposition, 
Jeffreys had his fast-failing health with which to 
contend. 

His detractors have all been most censorious about 
his proclivity for wine ; but I do not think he drank 
more than others of that very indulgent age. A certain 
standard of alcoholic tolerance was then a sine qua non 
amongst men, just as bridge is to-day, I hear, amongst 
ladies. Jeffreys found the taking of long draughts of 
punch helpful in alleviating the pain of his stone. 
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Copious drinking of fluids was sound treatment in his 
circumstances, and with a full bladder the movements 
of the stone would be buffered ; punch, if weak, was 
as good a beverage as most for him to take. However, 
upon his appointment to the Lord Chancellorship, there 
followed a lengthy round of celebrations, and at some 
of these Jeffreys does not seem to have confined his 
attention to punch. At one party, in January 1686, he 
and Rochester, the Lord Treasurer, became so merry 
that they both stripped to their shirts, and were bent 
on climbing a signpost to drink the King’s health. 
Jeffrey’s buoyant endeavours to emphasize his patriot¬ 
ism by a display of his person were rewarded with a 
chill, which caused so severe an exacerbation of his 
bladder trouble that his life was despaired of. He 
recovered, as Luttrell vaguely says, ‘ by the use of 
means ’, but only to suffer the misery of serious 
recurrent attacks every few months. In August he 
spent a week at Tunbridge Wells, undergoing an inten¬ 
sive course of treatment. In December of the next 
year he had a very bad attack, and others in February 
and November following ; he was now often confined 
to bed. In his later days his medical attendant was the 
famous Richard Lower, who was then London’s most 
eminent physician. In a book published in i^oOy nine 
years after the doctor’s death, entitled Dr . Lower s and 
several other Eminent Physicians Receipts : containing 
the Best and Safest Method for Curing most Diseases in 
Humane Bodies , and apparently largely based on 
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Lower’s practice, I found various medicines advised 
for stone, and Jeffreys probably took these or similar 
prescriptions. One reads : 

‘ To give ease in fits of the Stone, and to Cure the 
Suppression of Urine, which usually attends them. 
Take of Snails shells, and Bees, of each an equal 
quantity, dry them in an Oven with a moderate heat, 
then beat them to a very fine Powder, of which give 
as much as will lie upon a Sixpence in a quarter of 
a pint of Bean-Flour water every morning fasting, 
2 hours after it; continue this for 3 days together ; 
this has been often found to break the Stone, and to 
force a speedy passage for the Urine.” 


Then there was a famous ‘ Lime-drink ’ in use for 
curing Restoration stones, and careful directions are 
given for making this : 

‘ Take a good half Peck of Lime-stones new burnt, 
and put them into 4 Gallons of Water, stir it well at 
the first putting in, then let it stand, and stir it 
again ; as soon as it is very well settled, strain it off 
clear into a large Pot, and put to it 4 Ounces of 
Sassafras, and 4 Ounces of Liqourish slic’d thin 
Raisins of the Sun stoned 1 pound, half a pound of 
blew Currants, Mallows and Mercury, of each an 
handful, Coriander, Fenil, and Aniseeds of each an 
Ounce, let the Pot stand close covered for Nine days, 
then strain it, and let it settle, and pour the clearest 
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of it into Bottles, you may drink half a Pint of it at 
a time, as often as you please, in your mornings 
draught put a Dram of Winter Cherries powdered. 
This has cured some that have been so Tormented 
with the Stone in the Bladder, that they could not 
make Water, after they have in vain tryed all other 
Remedies.’ 

I am afraid I cannot offer an opinion upon the snail 
and bee prescription, except that it does not sound 
very palatable, and as for the lime-drink I think its 
chief efficacy would lie in the mental diversion pro¬ 
vided by its elaborate preparation. A pity Jeffreys did 
not see a surgeon, and, like Samuel Pepys, have his 
stone removed, his temper sweetened, and his life 

prolonged to ripe old age. 

By the end of 1688 the fall of James II was inevitable, 
and when, on November 5th, William of Orange landed 
in England, many of the King’s supporters promptly 
went over to his side, and all the great ladies set about 
lining their petticoats with orange silk—at least, so we 
are told confidentially in the delightful Vemey Memoirs. 
On December nth James fled to France. Jeffreys, 
with his money in sacks and his stone in his bladder, 
tried to escape too. He shaved off his eyebrows and 
disguised himself as a common sailor ; but he was 
recognized and taken at the 4 Red Cow , an inn in 
Anchor and Hope Alley, Wapping. Shouting, gesticu¬ 
lating crowds pursued him all the way to the Tower, 
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where he was imprisoned, as much to protect as to 
punish him. 

He was in such a low state that the chances of re¬ 
cuperation of his health were as remote as a rehabilita¬ 
tion in his office, for, along with the stone, he would 
have had, by this time, severe chronic cystitis, or 
inflammation of the bladder, and, almost certainly, the 
germs would have caused an ascending infection of the 
kidneys. This pyelo-nephritis may already have 
advanced to the stage of pyo-nephrosis, the condition 
in which the kidneys are to a large extent eaten away, 

4 . 

so that impaired renal function, together with grave 
toxaemia, was bringing him to death’s very door. His 
suffering in the Tower was continuous. He still took 
punch in an effort to get some relief, and Dr. Lower 
did all he could for him, though he was past other 
than palliative treatment. One of the pamphlets 1 
printed immediately upon his death says : 

* For about this month past he has been in a very 
languishing condition, still wasting away more and 
more, in which time he has barely been in a capacity 
to take anything to sustain Nature, unless a little 
Sack to revive it when it has been almost spent ; 
About three weeks since, he had a mind to a bit of 
Salmon which he had, but could not digest it, nor 
scarce anything else, unless a poach’d Egg. So he 
continued decaying. . . .’ 

1 Preserved at the British Museum are many pamphlets on 
Jeffreys. 
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He received the Sacrament in the presence of his 
rife and children. For five days before his death he 
Lad ‘ a looseness which continued with great violence 
He was sensible to the last, and had his speech till a 
[uarter of an hour of his death ’, which occurred about 
lalf-past three in the morning of April 18th, 1689, at 
be early age of forty-one. 

Jeffreys died friendless and disillusioned, still seek- 
ag an answer to the riddle of human suffering, for the 
tone that had provoked him to his vicious proceedings 
hen punished those same deeds with a lingering end. 
Lnd the Sphinx smiled. 



LOUIS XV 


THE NESLE SISTERS, MADAME DE POMPADOUR, AND 

MADAME DU BARRY 

1 COULD never understand why a gay life should 
necessarily mean a short one. It seemed so 
harsh and unreasonable. Apparently, however, 
there are two varieties of gaiety, the innocent and the 
vicious, and it is the vicious variety alone which 
possesses the reputation of allowing its votaries but a 
brief period of enjoyment. This restriction does not 
appear to diminish the numbers of the votaries, for, if 
the appeal is pressing enough, many men and women 
would sacrifice their longevity with complete equa¬ 
nimity. The nature of the appeal varies with different 
people. Virtue has its rewards, but they are usually 
future rewards, whereas what pleasures vice offers are 
immediate, and no doubt this is quite a weighty con¬ 
sideration with many folk. Some indulge in mis¬ 
chievous diversions simply to escape their own bore¬ 
dom, or to disguise from others their chaste and cheer¬ 
less obscurity. Others do so with no apparent objecl 
whatsoever, but merely because vice sounds interest¬ 
ing, like that dear lady who sighed, as she drank hei 

glass of water : 4 How I should enjoy this if it wen 
only a sin ! * 

5 
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Paris is generally looked upon as the traditional home 
of gaiety* This has come about simply because the 
French have recognized a certain demand, and have 
set out to supply it. The French themselves are not 
gay ; they are merely good entertainers. The home 
of sheer, innocent gaiety, the frank, unselfish, and 
spontaneous gaiety of the soul, is Vienna, and though 
poverty has robbed it of its splendid display, and some 
of the erstwhile glitter, it cannot subdue the natural 
zest of the lively essential spirit. The Gemutlichkeit 
which is peculiar to Vienna surrounds it with a con¬ 
genial * Stimmung, the like of which is to be found 
nowhere else in the world. This kind of gaiety 
certainly occasions no shortening of the years ; the life 
of Louis XV would seem to prove that vicious gaiety 
does not do so either, for he is generally considered to 
have been one of the gayest monarchs that ever 
occupied a throne ; and yet, bom in ijio, he reached 
his sixty-fifth year before the curtain was rung down 
on his revel. Then he died, not from gaiety, but from a 
sporadic infection. But was Louis’s life really a gay one ? 

At the age of five he became King. He was a weakly 
lad, and, in consequence, his studies were pursued in 
a very indulgent and desultory manner. He was timid 
and slow, unassertive and shy, wholly lacking any 
spark of boyish devilry. His governess, Madame de 
Ventadour, had a name which was very often upon the 
lips of scandal ; but, referring to her, Madame de 
Maintenon * used to declare that she had a greater 
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affection for women who had erred and repented than 
for those who had never wrought anything to repent 
of \ This governess brought up her royal charge 
with the most rigorous rules of conduct, as is the con¬ 
trary way of such women. Puberty came upon Louis 
at the precocious age of eleven, and gave him quite a 
scare; but from then onwards he became much 
sturdier. He was said to have grown out of his frail¬ 
ties, as if frailties were trousers. 

When fifteen and a half years of age Louis married 
Marie Leczinska, daughter of the exiled King Stanislas 
of Poland, and she was almost seven years his senior. 
The proposed marriage with the Infanta of Spain had 
been cancelled, for she was only seven years old, and 
a delay of five years, until she should become marriage¬ 
able, was considered neither politically wise for the 
nation nor physically judicious for the ascetically 
minded Louis. Furthermore, it was rumoured that 
she was unsuited for bearing children, and good health 
and broad hips are as important as graces d'esprit, when 
queens are being chosen. Marie Leczinska was no 
great beauty; but the messengers who were sent to 
inspect her reported that she was shapely and sound, 
and that in intellectual and artistic accomplishments 
she was at least adequate. Out of the one hundred 
eligible princesses who were offering, she was selected 
mainly with an eye to reliability. She would have 
come into the category of the sort of women men ought 
to marry, rather than of those they feel they must . 
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Two years later, when Marie bore twin daughters, 
the young father was mightily pleased with himself, 
and he cast a supercilious glance at Dodard, his chief 
physician, saying : ‘ II croyait que je ne pourrais faire 
d’enfants et j’en ai fait deux d’un coup.’ In less than 
twelve years they had ten children.’ ‘ Le roi etait 
grand faiseur d’enfants.’ During this time, Louis was 
a faithful, affectionate, and attentive husband, even if 
a little boring. He took no more interest in his king¬ 
dom than he did in the ladies of the court. A wide 
selection of accommodating courtesans was presented 
to him ; but he would always reply, with an expression 
of weary indifference : * I think the Queen is more 
beautiful.’ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and 
Louis’s eye was as yet completely vacuous. With a 
woman, one child a year soon tarnishes the romance of 
matrimony and the glory of maternity ; it also teaches 
discretion, and, after some years, Marie commenced to 
show an unmistakable, perhaps studied, lack of interest 
in Louis’s embraces. Though she was still in her 
early thirties, this gradually became an active opposi¬ 
tion and a frank objection, and she proffered every 
excuse to avoid him as often as possible, saying she 
was unwell or that it was a saint’s day. If all excuses 
failed, she would remain kneeling at the bedside, saying 
her prayers, until Louis was either asleep or too 
annoyed with impatience. This went on for several 
years, Louis becoming more and more dissatisfied and 
exasperated, till, at last, when the tenth child, a 
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daughter, was bom, he significantly called her Madame 
Demiere, and openly announced iVIadamc de Mailly 

as his mistress. This was in 1737. 

It seems possible that Madame de Mailly had occu¬ 
pied this position for some four years previously, for, 
as early as that, Louis had once given his guests the 
toast ‘ A la maitresse inconnue,’ but if that is true, their 
meetings were intermittent and clandestine. It was 
Cardinal Fleury who had proposed Madame de Mailly 
for this office. As Prime Minister he already had the 
control of the State well within his grasp, but he was 
fully aware of the added advantages of having one of 
his own candidates chosen as the clinical confidante of 
the King. She was not beautiful of face, though she 
was intensely attractive, with that indefinable eclat 
which petites brunettes so often possess. And more¬ 
over, having neither material nor political ambitions of 
her own, she would, if she once won Louis’s favour, 
serve the more efficiently as a catspaw for Fleury. 

Many are the ways by which women may attain a 
position of favour with men—passive appeals of merit, 
active designs or attentions. The way to some men’s 
hearts is by their stomachs ; but the way to the French¬ 
man’s heart is more direct, and, now that Louis’s moral 
misgivings were vanishing, Madame de Mailly meant 
to follow no roundabout route. Many stories are told 
of the allurements she employed to incite the timid, 
uninitiated Louis when first she was sent in to seduce 
him ; but they are all too questionable, both in taste 
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and in authority, to be admitted here. There must be 
many advantages and disadvantages for a woman to 
weigh up carefully before she finally decides to enter 
upon an affair. Apart from conventions of law and 
considerations of heart, there are two contingencies 
which constitute very potent deterrents, namely, the 
fear of becoming pregnant and the risk of contracting 
disease. When, however, the intended lover is a king, 
the first of these deterrents is converted into an actual 
incentive. Moreover, Louis was a handsome fellow, 
with abundant black hair, big eyes, a small mouth, and 
a figure of more than average height, so it was little 
wonder that, when the proposition was put to her, 
‘ Madame de Mailly ne demandait qu* a etre vaincue/ 
It was really Louis that had been vanquished, or rather 
his ethical prejudice and marital fidelity. Madame de 
Mailly was the rubicon in his moral progress, and, 
having once crossed, Louis launched a series of 
amorous campaigns with an interest he had never 
previously shown, and a pertinacity which persisted 

till his death. 

There were five sisters of the Nesle family, of whom 
Madame de Mailly was the eldest, and when interest 
in her had faded, Louis proceeded to make each of the 
others his mistress in chronological turn according to 
the claims of their ages. One, Madame de Flavacourt, 
fourth of the line, refused the honour \ her husband 
objected, being not content to bask in mere reflected 

glory. 
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Madame de Vintimille left a convent to come to 
court. Unlike her elder sister, who had been quite 
satisfied with just the glamour of her position, she had 
very avid schemes for her own material advancement. 
She had also a strong body odour. This is a terribly 
distressing and unfortunate complaint, with which 
some people are afflicted, the objectionable odour 
arising in the sebaceous glands of the skin, and some¬ 
times being so pronounced as to make the sufferer a 
social outcast. Madame de Flavacourt used to say of 
her sister : ‘ Elle avait la figure d’un grenadier, le col 
d’une grue, une odeur de singe.’ Her husband left her, 
it was so terrible. Louis, however, does not seem to 
have noticed it. Perhaps love is anosmic as well as 
blind. When Madame de Vintimille fell pregnant, 
Louis became more affectionate and tender than ever ; 
but neither his attentions nor her will to live and profit 
by them could avail her. She died from puerperal 
fever six days after the birth of a son. This was Louis’s 
first natural child, and so great was the resemblance to 
his father that he was called 4 Le demi-Louis.’ 

Madame de Tournelle, the next Nesle daughter, 
before stepping up into her sister’s place, demanded 
certain conditions and concessions from the King. 
Louis granted everything, impatient at the delay. 
These preliminaries arranged to her satisfaction, she 
set to work—admirable creature—to reform Louis, and 
no doubt she felt she must make some amends for her 
sisters defections. In a measure she succeeded. Louis 
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had never been interested in the government of his 
realm, its finances, or the wars which were constantly 
being waged at this period* He was not only unin¬ 
tellectual—he was naturally indolent, and perpetually 
bored, and asked for nothing except to be left alone 
to his pastimes. Madame de Toumelle, by suggestion 
and judicious gibe, brought him to a realization of the 
insignificant part he was playing in the affairs of France, 
and aroused him to some sense of duty. Just as he was 
thus nicely prepared, the Prime Minister, Fleury, con¬ 
veniently died, and Louis decided to take upon himself 
the personal rule of France. In the following year, 
1744, he set off with his army to the fields of battle in 
Flanders and Lorraine. Here, surely, was a king re¬ 
formed, and one who deserved some token of appro¬ 
bation ; instead he fell ill to the point of death. 

The onset of the illness was very sudden, and 
occurred on the night of August 7th—8th, when he was 
at Metz. Immediately beforehand he was perfectly 
well. It appears to have definitely been an acute 
abdominal condition with which he was stricken, and 
Richelieu describes it as ‘ un embarras gastrique, suite 
d’une indigestion et . . • d’un coup de soleil \ Bar- 
bier, in his Journal , says : ‘ La nuit du 7 au 8, Sa 
Majeste se plaignit d’une colique tres vive.’ There was 
fever and a headache from the first, the bowels were 
constipated, and during the day poor Louis vomited 
three times. The doctors in attendance never decided 
to what the illness was due, ascribing it to 4 fi^vre 
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maligne \ ‘ fievre putride sunstroke, fatigue of the 
march, and several other quite inadequate or un¬ 
intelligible causes. I wonder could it have been 
appendicitis, a disease the nature of which was, of 
course, not recognized at that time. It seems extra¬ 
ordinarily like it. Several enemas were administered, 
followed by strong purgatives ; both achieved their 
object with difficulty. He was blistered, and bled, and 
leeched ; but for a week grew steadily worse. Then, 
about the ninth day, after having been thought beyond 
hope many times, he commenced to improve. If it was 
appendicitis, the inflammation was subsiding, and pro¬ 
tective adhesions had formed. In the days before this 
disease was definitely understood and promptly dealt 
with by operation, the inflamed appendix did undergo 
this natural, if precarious process of cure in a certain 
proportion of cases. A week later Louis was up and 
rapidly convalescing. Just ten years after this Madame 
de Pompadour’s only child, Alexandrine, developedwhat 
was, without doubt, appendicitis; but in her case ‘ gan¬ 
grenous peritonitis ’ supervened and caused her death. 

The King’s new interest in his people’s welfare, and 
his participation in the wars, had earned him their 
respect; his threatened death won him their love. 
Upon his recovery and return to Paris, the nation was 
wild with relief and delight, and the King was hailed as 
‘ Le Bien-Aime \ This acclamation was not long lived. 

The Devil was sick,—the Devil a monk would be; 

The Devil was well,—the devil a monk was he. 
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Still, the mere fact that the fifteenth Louis has 
always been distinguished from the rest by the epithet 
of ‘ The Well Beloved ’, has, in itself, done a great deal 
to disguise his otherwise dissolute and prodigal reputa¬ 
tion. This credit he owed primarily to the inspiration 
of Madame de Toumelle, or La Duchesse de Ch&teau- 
roux, as she now was. She had accompanied him on 
the campaigns, anticipating possible lapses in his re¬ 
formed intentions, and also preferring to rely on her 
presence rather than upon her absence to make Louis’s 
heart grow fonder ; but when he was so ill a wave of 
repentance surged up around his bed, and the King 
was prevailed upon to agree to the dismissal of his 
mistress. As soon as he returned to Paris, safe and 
sound again, he forgot his monkish avowals, and sent 
asking her to return to him. The well-intentioned 
little woman, however, was fatally ill when she received 
the message, and died immediately, without even 
makin g Louis a reply. 

Madame de Lauraguais, the youngest of the Nesle 
sisters, must have felt some misgivings on taking up 
the role which had become a family monopoly. One 
of her sisters had been cast off, and two had virtually 
died in office. Her tenure, however, proved brief, and 
she made little impression upon Louis. 

The supply of Nesle sisters being exhausted, Louis 
was now obliged to break new ground. Early in 1745, 
a charming little lady of twenty-three summers, with 
an assumed naiveti which concealed her designs, and 
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an air of abandon which invited pursuit, succeeded, by 
careful stage-management, in catching the King’s eye 
at a mask ball. This was Antoinette Poisson, Madame 
la Marquise de Pompadour anon. Her bourgeoise 
mother had carefully trained her from a child in all the 
qualities that become a woman and attract a man. 
That was to be her metier . She turned out to be an 
engagingly beautiful girl, vivacious yet elegant, with a 
skin of milk, a needle-sharp wit, and a lively deter¬ 
mination to get what she wanted. It was said of her : 
4 Elle sait tout enfin, excepte la morale,’ but if being 
the King 3 '$ mistress, and his exclusively, is immorality, 
then it is as well there are not enough kings to go 
round, lest every woman be tempted to be immoral. 

According to plan, she married young and married 
riches, becoming the wife of Le Normand d’fitoiles, and 
Alexandrine, bom in 1745, was their only child. As 
soon as Louis had installed Madame de Pompadour at 
Versailles, her husband, in order, I suppose, to save 
him any embarrassment, was discreetly eloigned. From 
the very outset she exercised both a personal influence 
over Louis and a political control in the State, the 
magnitude of which no courtesan of any king has 
rivalled. This unique influence was due, however, not 
so much to Madame de Pompadour’s strength as to 
Louis’s weakness, which is quite a different principle 
to that which has operated in the case of many other 
women whose activities have been expressed through 
the medium of a man, but who have had to deal with 
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men of forceful personality and of purposeful character 
—the Napoleons and the Nelsons. Upon such men a 
woman’s influence is never a direct or essential driving 
force, it is always an oblique or adventitious one. It 
is not the wind, which, to the sailing ship, constitutes 
the sole propelling agent, but rather the breeze, which, 
upon the vessel steaming under its own power, may 
yet cause very appreciable leeway. The woman makes 
no appeal to the man’s reason, nor challenges his 
intelligence : she cannot question his knowledge of his 
job. The fact that a woman does often cause a man to 
veer from his set course is due to this, namely, that 
once she has established a position of attachment to 
him, impressed him with her worth and won his heart, 
she is thenceforth always taken into consideration. 
Then, since the degree to which she is thus taken into 
consideration depends upon the intimacy and security 
of the attachment, she very rightly makes the improve¬ 
ment of this her chief concern. 

Louis was indeed a profitable star to which a woman 
might hitch her wagon, for he had supreme power in 
his hands, yet had not the ability to use it himself. He 
was an insignificant monarch, and had he not been 
bom of this ruling Bourbon house, and had his elder 
brother not died of measles as a boy leaving him heir 
to the Throne, Louis would have been an historical 
nonentity. What power he had was wholly obtained 
through the leverage of the kingly sceptre. Since, 
however, this authority did actually lie in his hands, 
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Madame de Pompadour set out to derive from it all 
the benefits she could, and to control from his bed the 
policy of his Throne. 

After having been Louis’s favourite for some seven 
years, and just as she had firmly consolidated her 
position, she was stricken with a disastrous complaint 
—a complaint which bid fair to nullify all her ambi¬ 
tions. She developed very severe leucorrhoea. No 
doubt what had happened was, that, at her confine¬ 
ment, when her daughter Alexandrine was born, she 
had sustained an extensive tear in the cervix of the 
womb, then the advancing inflammation which resulted 
gave rise to this profuse discharge from the vagina, 
which is colloquially called Flueurs blanches or the 
‘ Whites This, indeed, was a shaft aimed straight at 
Achilles’ heel. It seemed that she would be forced to 
retire, for Louis was obliged to forsake her couch. But 
the most remarkable circumstance about this remark¬ 
able woman was that, in spite of this, she lost not a jot 
of her power; which seems to show that there was 
something in Louis’s attachment to her much deeper 
than mere physical interest. Madame de Pompadour 
was still only thirty, and she maintained her prerogative 
until her death, thirteen years later. I am inclined to 
think that there was, in fact, a very small physical basis 
at any time in the attachment between Louis and 
Madame de Pompadour. Several of those with whom 
she was in constant and confidential contact speak of 
her essential sexual coldness, and Madame du Hausset, 

Y 
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her chief personal attendant, says in her Memoires that 
she ‘ was vivacious and warm-hearted but excessively 
cold in matters of physical love \ It may have been, 
however, that Louis was never given any occasion to 
suspect this, for, no doubt, Madame de Pompadour 
was a good actress. And here it might be mentioned 
that she had many artistic interests, especially the 
theatre and music. It was at her instigation, also, that 
Louis built the porcelain factory at Vincennes, which, 
in 1759, was removed to Sevres. She herself has often 
been referred to as La statuette de Sevres. 

About 1756 she developed heart trouble—severe 
attacks of palpitation, during which the heart seemed 
to jump violently, and which made her feel suffocated 
or faint. Excitement and exertion would aggravate the 
attacks. Her doctors said she had dilatation of the 
right auricle, but, at the time, almost every heart 
symptom was ascribed to that same condition. Recog¬ 
nition of the various distinct diseases of the heart by 
percussion and auscultation was not yet possible. 
Percussion, that is, tapping over the body to demon¬ 
strate the relative resonance in the parts beneath, was 
first introduced as an aid to diagnosis by Auenbrugger 
of Vienna in 1761, and it was not until 1819 that 
auscultation by means of a stethoscope was first 
practised by that great figure of French medicine, 
Laennec. Madame de Pompadour’s trouble seems 
most likely to have been auricular flutter. 

To maintain her sway, with both the King and the 
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Ministers of State, required constant vigilance. The 
cares and worries, with which she was confronted, 
became an ever-increasing burden, and, still in her 
early thirties, the once picturesque and joyous little 
lady is heard admitting with a sigh : * Ma vie est un 
combat.’ 

Then she commenced to suffer from repeated severe 
colds, with persistent coughs and fever, and, about 
1763, she was losing weight so rapidly that it was 
impossible to conceal her extreme emaciation any 
longer. Then the menopause came upon her prema¬ 
turely. On February 28th, 1764, she had a haemor¬ 
rhage from the lungs, which was the beginning of the 
end ; pulmonary tuberculosis had gained the upper 
hand. An acute ‘ flare-up ’, which was described as 
an inflammation of the lungs, necessitated her remain- 
ing in bed for some weeks at Choisy. Louis visited her 
every day. She improved temporarily, and returned 
to Versailles ; but she was sinking fast, and on April 
15th, 1764, at the age of forty-three, after this lingering 
illness, which had already made her long for death, 
she finally expired. Considering the manner of her 
passing, it is difficult to estimate Louis’s true attitude 
towards the loss of his confidante of nearly twenty 
years, and I feel that those who maintain so catepori- 

^ ^ o 

cally that he showed complete and callous apathy have 

real justification for standing thus upon their own 
self-righteousness ; for even Louis must have recog¬ 
nized that death is welcome to people of sensibility, 
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once disease has deprived life of all interesting 
prospect. 

During the years of Madame de Pompadour’s long 
regime there were many other women, who, at inter¬ 
vals, provided amatory divertissements for the King. 
However, none of these mattresses de passage , occupants 
in turn of Louis’s seraglio, le Parc-aux-Cerfs, was a real 
rival of Madame de Pompadour. She saw to it that 
no woman of consequence obtained so secure a hold 
as to threaten her supremacy. Beautiful they might be, 
but of inferior station they must also be, and those of 
them who were sufficiently beau-monde or intelligent as 
to be dangerous, she successfully disposed of after a 
brief intimacy. They merely served to perform the 
one office which she herself could no longer undertake. 
There was -La Belle Morphise, by whom Louis had a 
daughter j there was Madame de Choiseul, and there 
was La Marquise de Coislin. He also had a son in 
1762 by Mademoiselle de Romans, whom Casanova 
had previously met in her own home in Grenoble, and 
whom he has described in that intimate, flowery, and 
rhapsodic style in which he wrote of all his women. 
This son, who became known as ‘ Louis Aime ’, was 
the only one of his natural children whom the King 
officially recognized as his own. Mademoiselle Tierce- 
lin was the mother of Louis’s fourth natural child ; but 
she, following this quite unimportant accomplishment, 
commenced to assume airs and seek power, and so was 
immediately incarcerated in a convent. Several other 
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women sre also mentioned during this time, though 
the comments are as cursory as their amours were 

ephemeral. 

Three years after Madame de Pompadour’s death 
the Queen died, and then, within two years, Madame 
du Barry—Jeanne Vaubemier, or Mademoiselle Lange 
as she was previously named—had come upon the 
scene. It was a certain Jean du Barry, called ‘ le Roue ’, 
who brought her for the King to see. He used to find 
it convenient to dispose of the atnies of whom he was 
already tiring by presenting them to the nobles at 
court, and Jeanne was not the first that he had pro¬ 
posed to the King. Her mother was a seamstress, 
Anne Becu, and her father, Fr£re Ange, one of the less 
punctilious of the monks of the convent of Picpus. 
Jeanne was about twenty-five years of age when she 
became the next of the King’s mistresses, and she was 
the loveliest creature of them all, with long fair flowing 
hair and big deep eyes. She had formerly numbered 
Richelieu 1 among her numerous conquests, so had 
apparently already used her charms to very good advan¬ 
tage. She had the instincts of a prostitute, perhaps ; 
and was certainly no tyro in experience ; and yet many 
of the statements about her have so malicious and 
exaggerated a ring that it is difficult to avoid thinking 
that they must often have been merely the outcome of 
political disapproval or jealous rivalry. On account of 
her position, even her peccadilloes were construed as 

1 The distinguished marshal and grand-nephew of the Cardinal. 
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crimes, and weighted the scales against her unduly. 
Madame du Barry’s life was rather tarnished, but it can 
hardly be called completely decayed. 

Louis had graduated stage by stage as a judge of 
beauty. His mistresses, as they followed one another, 
displayed looks which were in inverse proportion to 
their social status. The Nesle sisters were aristocratic 
and plain, Madame de Pompadour was bourgeoise and 
beautiful, Madame du Barry was illegitimate and 
ravishing. Having been accepted by the King, he 
required her to be married, and ‘ le Roue * was deter¬ 
mined to make all the capital that was possible from 
the arrangement. He could not marry her himself, 
already having a wife of his own, so, in order to keep 
the King’s mistress in the family, he married her to 
his brother, Guillaume du Barry. Guillaume was then 
given a fortune and told to disappear. Both the 
brothers had, without justification, assumed the title 
of Comte. 

La Comtesse du Barry, simple and comparatively 
uninstructed though she was, gained a power over 
Louis and the court, in the last five years of his life, 
which was only second in degree to that of her pre¬ 
decessor, Madame de Pompadour. She had to be 
resourceful in order to stimulate and maintain the 
ageing King’s interest; she read to him the stories of 
the Marquis de Sade, who was then at the height of 
his infamy ; or occasionally she had satellite beauties 
to act as her locum tenens in the royal bed. She 
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arranged the marriages at court, obtained the King s 
consent to laws of State, and dipped deeply into the 
exchequer to help her impoverished puppets. During 
his last illness she was Louis’s chief nurse, and a more 
conscientious and diligent nurse he could not have had. 
After his death she escaped to England during the 
Revolution ; but, returning in 1793, she was guillo¬ 
tined under suspicion of aiding the ditiigtds. 

Louis died of smallpox on May 10th, 1774, after an 
illness lasting thirteen days. Various lurid and fan¬ 
tastic accounts appear in the different records of how 
Louis contracted the disease, and typical of these is the 
story of a Bacchanalian party at Trianon, at which a 
dairymaid was bathed, combed and perfumed, and 
placed in his bed. She was said to have already been 
infected with the germ of smallpox, and to have con¬ 
veyed it to the King, who, the next morning, fell ill of 
the disease. Whether or not this incident actually 
occurred, it certainly was not the source of Louis’s 
infection, for a period of some twelve days elapses 
between the date of contact with smallpox and the 
appearance of the first signs of illness. Fourteen 
medical attendants were summoned in all, and Louis 
insisted on them remaining constantly at the bedside. 
The characteristic rash or sores of this disease only 
appear on the third day of the illness, and they did not 
recognize its nature until that day. All manner of 
remedy was tried—draughts, purges, enemas, blisters, 
and two copious bleedings ; but Louis became steadily 
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worse. An English doctor, named Sutton, offered tc 
treat Louis with a special powder whose compositior 
was the secret of his family, and which he claimed was 
a specific cure for smallpox ; but the doctors in atten¬ 
dance, not being able to elicit the ingredients it con¬ 
tained, declined his offer. Just as well for Sutton, foi 
it relieved him of the risk of subsequently having th< 
King’s death attributed to his ministrations. 

Louis’s reign was the prelude to the Revolution, anc 
in uttering his ominous preduction, 4 Apres moi L 
deluge,’ he seems to have recognized this even bette 
than the nation at large. Although, after sixty year 
upon the Throne, Louis, at his death, had long outlive* 
his earlier popularity, monarchy was still the people’ 
creed. They hailed the Dauphin joyously, and whei 
Le due de Bouillon announced, < Messieurs, le Roi es 
mort,’ they shouted, ‘ Vive le Roi! ’ 
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POPE ALEXANDER VI, CESARE, AND LUCREZIA 

T HE Borgian star was in the ascendant durin 

the latter half of the fifteenth century, and i 
that dark period of war and of moral depravity 
it was the cynosure of all Europe. The members c 
this infamous but fortunate family were all united b 
very close domestic ties. Between them they corr 
bined the various virtues and vices, which togetht 
contribute to success : brilliant intelligence, beauty < 
physique, an easy conscience, Machiavellian cunninj 
and Neronian unscrupulousness. This was a time < 
constant strife between the many States into which a 
Europe, and especially Italy, was divided. It was tf 
period of travail which accompanied the Renaissano 
and which brought forth the Reformation. Lives the 
were sacrificed cheaply ; the bed of the Tiber mu: 
indeed have been covered with bodies, and the Biblic 
distinction between the quick and the dead took c 
a sinister and more literal meaning. Every man, lil 
every State, was fully occupied in maintaining h 
position in the face of rivals. To rise to a place < 
eminence required both enormous effort and a freedoi 
from any feelings of revulsion at climbing over tl 
dead bodies of competitors. Napoleon’s Sauve q\ 
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peui was but an echo, three centuries delayed, of a 
principle which at this time was the general order of 
the day. 

This was the environment in which the youthful 
Rodrigo Borgia found himself, with a head full of 
ambition and an uncle the Pope. His uncle, Calixtus 
III, hailed Rodrigo to Rome from his native Valencia 
in Spain, and as he was practising there as a young 
lawyer, the first manoeuvre was to make him Notary to 
the Apostolic See. Within the space of the three years, 
during which Calixtus occupied the papal throne, 
Rodrigo was rapidly rushed through a series of posi¬ 
tions till he finally was Vice-Chancellor of the Holy 
See, the post next to the Pope himself. His meteoric 
advancement set him an example in nepotism which 
he was going to find difficult to excel. 

When Calixtus died in 1458, Rodrigo was just 
twenty-seven. Only old men are offered the position 
of pope, the older the better; otherwise they are 
prone to occupy the chair of St. Peter for an incon¬ 
veniently long period. It was preferable that pope 
followed quickly upon pope, and like 

Sultin after Sultdn with his Pomp 
Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. 

Age had not yet given Rodrigo an appropriate rotun¬ 
dity, nor Time yet scratched the furrows with his 
scythe upon his brow. It transpired that, although he 
was already at the very steps of the papal throne, he 
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had thirty-four years to wait before his turn came to 
occupy it. But during the reigns of the four popes 
following Calixtus, Rodrigo was not idle ; he was 
consolidating his position, he was accumulating wealth, 
he was making himself persona grata with each pope 
in turn and with his fellow-cardinals. And as if this 
were not enough to exhaust his inordinate energy, he 
made himself the father of some ten children. 

The mothers of the first three are unknown. The 
next four were the children of Vanozza de Catanei, As 
a youth in Spain, Rodrigo had had an affair with a 
rather attractive widow, who had two young daughters. 
One of these he made a nun, the other he now brought 
to Rome as his acknowledged mistress. This was 
Vanozza. For thirteen years they were constantly 
together, happy, ardent, and faithful. The four chil¬ 
dren which she bore Rodrigo included Cesare, in 
1476, and Lucrezia, in 1480, his two favourites. There 
was an older son, Giovanni, and a younger son, Giuffre. 
Rodrigo’s disposition was that of an exemplary pater¬ 
familias . But, although nepotism and simony carried 
him to the supreme position as a spiritual father, his 
very calling robbed him of full recognition as a tem¬ 
poral one. As a cardinal and pope he was denied 
marriage, and, though he may indulge in the luxury of 
mistresses and children, he was, nevertheless, conscious 
of forgoing something of the completeness which his 
visions of himself as a family man demanded. Poor 
man, he seems to have sought some psychological 
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consolation by playing the part of husband and father 
when he associated himself with the Spanish widow, 

9 

and placed hims elf in loco parentis to her two daughters. 
It may be observed, too, that all his known mistresses 
were married. Vanozza in fact had three husbands; 
as soon as one died Rodrigo found her another. But 
they were husbands only in name most of the time 
going through the ceremony of marriage as if each 
were acting merely as a proxy for Rodrigo, who must 
be denied this privilege. He thus found a vicarious 
satisfaction of his domestic ideals by giving to his 
liaisons the closest verisimilitude to an authentic 
marital union. In i486, when Vanozza was forty-four, 
she reached her menopause ; so Rodrigo munificently 
pensioned her off. She then followed a life of intense 
piety and religious devotion until she died at the age 
of seventy-seven. Not that she was ever of vicious 
type ; there were probably not a few ladies who, given 
the opportunity, would have eagerly undertaken the 
same role in the Pope’s romance and still considered 
that they were surrendering neither their honesty nor 

their virtue. 

Then Giulia Famese, whose middle name was Bella, 
became Rodrigo’s arnica del cuore. She was only 
seventeen, but already had been married for two years. 
She is to be seen in marble now at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
adorning the tomb of her brother—the brother who, 
by the initial help of his sister’s lover, eventually 
became Pope Paul III. She is ravishingly beautiful 
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both of face and of form. Originally she lay there a 
nude reclining figure ; but one of the more recent 
popes—Pius IX, I think—shocked at the sight, has 
had a white metal gown draped scantily about her. 
His action can be interpreted as a further tribute to her 
beauty, and, indeed, it has had the very reverse effect 
to that which he contemplated, for Giulia surely now 
looks even more alluring in her abbreviated garb than 
she did without it. She was Rodrigo’s last mistress, 
and bore probably three children. 

In 1492, that annus mirabilis , Pope Innocent VIII 
died, the event for which Rodrigo was waiting. It has 
been stated that during Innocent’s last illness an 
attempt was made at blood transfusion. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be true. It was not until 1615 that 
William Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
so that the operation of transfusion, at least as it is 
understood to-day, could hardly have suggested itself 
to these earlier physicians. Another account is that 
Innocent’s doctor ‘ drew all the blood from three boys, 
who immediately died ’, and from it ‘ prepared a 
draught 9 for the Pope. This is more likely, and is, 
indeed, in the true tradition of fifteenth-century 
medicine. Anatomy was becoming more precise, due 
to the work of such inquiring minds as Leonardo da 
Vinci; but the surgeon’s tour-de-maitre was bleeding, 
and the science of medicine was still very crude, and 
to a large extent based on the empirical and often 
erroneous doctrines of Galen. 
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Upon the death of Innocent, Rodrigo Borgia was 
elected Pope, taking the name of Alexander VI. One 
of the little ceremonies in Rome, which always took 
place upon the day of the papal election, was the 
pillaging by the populace of the house of the newly 
appointed Pope. On that same day Alexander created 
his son, Cesare, Archbishop of Valencia. If the people 
must observe their vandalic customs, he could, in turn, 
pursue his nepotic traditions. 

Alexander’s ascent of the papal throne marked a 
definite period in the history of the Borgia family* He 
performed the duties incumbent upon him with due 
attention, and his attractive appearance and air of dis¬ 
tinction made him an imposing figure-head* He had 
ridden with spurs all his life, and, being now over 
sixty years of age, he had reached his final goal* He 
might very well ride at a canter. Of a jovial nature, 
something of a sentimentalist, and given to deep and 
lasting infatuations with women, he i liked to do un¬ 
pleasant things in a pleasant manner \ His only 
anxiety was for the welfare and advancement of his 
children, and he promoted them all with an extra¬ 
ordinarily free hand* From this time onwards less and 
less is heard of the achievements of Alexander, and 
more and more of the influence of his son Cesare. 
Having given up the Church, Cesare’s power with the 
Pope and within the Papal States gradually grew until 
finally he assumed almost complete command* 

Cesare inherited his father’s fine physique and 
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handsome face, and he added superhuman cunning 
and unscrupulousness to the family graces. He was a 
man of action, who strove for his own advantage, with 
a sword in his hand and lightning in his brain. He 
had little time for gaiety, and, unlike his father, no 
mind for the encumbrance of women. Cesare had at 
least two natural children, but never contracted an 
attachment with, nor displayed any affection for, 
women. He won them and had done with it. He 
married Charlotte d’Albret, because the union ensured 
him the assistance of Louis XII of France, and because 
with her he also acquired the Dukedom of Valentinois. 
He lived with Charlotte for four months, then never 
saw her again. However, he left her pregnant, and in 
1499, eight months after their marriage, she bore him 
Eloise, his only legitimate child. Cesare’s life is 
largely a story of bloodshed and of murder. Lucrezia 
had already been affianced twice, but, upon her father’s 
becoming Pope, a more favourable and exalted marriage 
was sought, and it was not long before she, still only 
thirteen years of age, was married to Giovanni Sforza 
of the ruling house of Milan. After four years the 
marriage was still fruitless, both of children and of 
advantage to the Borgias, so Alexander and Cesare 
decided upon a divorce. Giovanni would not consent; 
whereupon Cesare planned his murder. But Lucrezia 
secretly informed her husband of her brother’s un¬ 
healthy intention, and arranged his escape. Since his 
rapier had failed, Cesare had now to depend on his 
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cunning, and impotence was brought forward as a 
ground for an annulment. Giovanni hotly denied this, 
but, after a little quiet cogitation, was eventually in¬ 
duced to agree to a divorce. He bided his time to 
re-establish his honour, then married again, and, with 
the smile of a Little Jack Homer, proudly produced a 
son. Some three months after Lucrezia’s husband had 
escaped with his life another Giovanni, Cesare’s elder 
brother and present Duke of Gandia, was murdered. 
The Pope was distressed almost to frenzy, and ordered 
every effort to be made to track the culprit down ; but 
suddenly and without explanation all investigations 
ceased, and it was said that he had found Cesare to 
be the murderer. The circumstances, I think, direct 
unanswerable suspicion upon him, and the fact that 
the removal of his elder brother vested the birthright 
in himself offers more than sufficient motive. In July 
1498, seven months after her divorce, Lucrezia was 
married off again, this time to the Duke of Bisceglia, a 
natural son of the King of Naples. Illegitimacy consti¬ 
tuted no stigma with the quattrocentists : a man s 
children, legitimate and illegitimate, were brought up 
together, enjoyed the same social status, married in 
the same circles. To the duke Lucrezia bore a son , 
but it was soon evident to Cesare that, from his point 
of view, this marriage was to be productive of nothing 
felicitous. Although the infertility of her first marriage 
was Cesare’s reason for its disavowal, the more con¬ 
ventional prosecution of this one did not secure his 
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approbation, and when, two years later, the Duke of 
Bisceglia was murdered, Cesare frankly admitted his 
authorship of the crime. Lucrezia was unable to con¬ 
trol her grief. Cesare was now busy with military 
aggressions, his aim being to establish a Borgian State 
in Central Italy with himself as king, and in carrying 
out his plans at the head of his army he acted with 
shameless cruelty and the grossest barbarity. Whole 
towns were slaughtered at a word from him ; he 
sacrificed even his own officers if it served his selfish 
purpose. In the Romagna he had stationed a very 
faithful lieutenant, Don Ramira d’Orca, whose iron 
rule had earned him both the universal hatred of the 
subjects and the warm admiration of Cesare. How¬ 
ever, Cesare saw here the opportunity for a creditable 
gesture and he owed many an achievement to a mere 
gesture he ordered the death of his lieutenant and 
broadcast a report censuring his methods. 

Cesare was now the supreme lord within the Papal 
States. So subservient to his son had the Pope become 
that, though he took no active part in these villainies, 
he was obliged to close his eyes to them. But the 
fortune which had smiled for so long upon the Borgias 
began to change its aspect. For the last year, since he 
had left his wife, Cesare had been campaigning with 
the aid of an army from Louis XII of France. He was 
twenty-five, and there are some pretty women in 
Central Italy. On October 27th, 1500, he entered the 
town of Pesaro in the Marches, and the Duke of 
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Ferrara sent an ambassador, one who gloried in the 
name of Pandolfo Collenuccio, to offer his congratula¬ 
tions. Pandolfo records the illuminating piece of in¬ 
formation that Cesare sent him an apology for not 
seeing him until the next day, as he was suffering from 
an ‘ ulcer ’ and ‘ a sore in the groin \ He was, how¬ 
ever, going about and riding as usual, so that the con¬ 
dition must have been practically painless. In 1503 it 
is stated that Cesare’s ‘ face was disfigured with red 
blotches and pimples ’. This sounds suspiciously like 
a primary sore and a bubo, followed by late secondary 
skin rashes of syphilis. This disease had just com¬ 
menced its epidemic spread in Europe. The moral 
laxity and easy virtue of the period prepared a very 
fertile soil for its dissemination, and Cesare was 
probably one of its earliest victims. 

In the same year, 1503, Pope Alexander died. The 
records of his illness are not very full. On Saturday, 
August 12th, in the morning, he felt indisposed, and in 
the evening developed a fever. This continued all 
through the next day. Then there was a remission; 
but on the 15th his doctors advised bleeding, and 
thirteen ounces of blood, or thereabouts, were with¬ 
drawn. He was somewhat better after this. Bur- 
chard’s 1 own words are ‘ supervenit febris tertiana . 
He summoned some of the cardinals to his bedside to 
play cards. After this remission the fever returned 

1 Johannis Burchardi: Diarium, stve rerum urbanarum com- 
mentarii 1483-1506. 
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more severely on the 17th, and though a powerful 
draught was administered it gave no relief. It would 
be very interesting to know just what this draught con¬ 
tained. Some of the medicaments then in use, though 
their mode of action was not understood, were quite 
appropriately and efficaciously employed. A great 
many others, however, were of the most fantastic 
composition, and sometimes from the most original 
and revolting sources. But there is no record of the 
Pope’s draught, and Burchard merely says * accepit 
medicinam The patient was gradually sinking. On 
Friday the 18th, still in possession of all his senses, he 
made confession ; in the evening, extreme unction was 
administered, and at the hour of vespers he expired. 
Poison was suggested because Cesare was ill about the 
same time, and because of the black spots and early 
decomposition which were observed in the body after 
death. It happened that Alexander and Cesare had 
dined with Cardinal Adriano di Cometo on August 
5 th, and all sorts of ingenious stories arose as to how 
the poison was administered during the visit. It is 
quite fallacious, though many people even now retain 
the idea, that death by poisoning is always followed by 
great swelling and rapid putrefaction. In the case of 
Alexander, his death occurred in the hottest month in a 
very hot year in Italy, and this alone would hasten 
decomposition. His obesity would make the black 
discoloration, which was merely the ordinary post¬ 
mortem staining, more extensive. Moreover, I know 
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of no poison which, taken one day, remains completely 
inert for a week, and then occasions an intermittent 
febrile illness, lasting another week, before it causes 
death. Any fever lasting a week may result in the 
death of a man who is seventy-two years of age, and 
especially of one who has been deeply interested in 
liquid music all his life. Broncho-pneumonia might 
do this. An attack of malaria, in the form of tertian 
fever, was the original cause of the illness according to 
some of the contemporaneous writers, and this is 
probably true. The disease was rife in Rome, and 
Cesare just happened to have an attack about the same 
time. Alexander had suffered frequently during his 
life from bouts of fever, and one of these, in August, 
1464, had prevented his performing the opening 
ceremony upon the election of Pope Paul II. But 
malaria does not kill a young man with a good resis¬ 
tance like Cesare. His physician, Gaspare Torrella, 
by way of treatment, tucked him into the body of a 
recently disembowelled mule, and in a day or two, 
after this extensive poulticing, he was himself again. 

With the death of Alexander the Borgian star set. 
When Cesare could no longer hide behind the papal 
throne his enemies on every side soon hunted him 
down and wrested from him both his power and his 
lands. Then he spent two lonely years in prison in 
Spain ; but, escaping, fled to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Navarre. In his service, while eagerly dashing 
ahead of a detachment of cavalry in pursuit of a foraging 
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party, he was killed, on March 12th, 1507, at the age 
of thirty-two. It is better to be killed in battle than to 
die of G.P.I. 

During the last few days of 1501, a little over a year 
since the murder of her second husband, Lucrezia, 
who was still only twenty-two, was married off to 
Alfonso d’Este, son and heir of the Duke of Ferrara. 
It was only after much hesitation on the part of the 
duke and his son that Alexander and Cesare had 
eventually brought off this coup. And no wonder there 
was hesitation. There seemed good reason to be wary 
of a woman, already twice married, whose brother had 
threatened death to her first husband and actually 
murdered her second ; the daughter of the Pope 
withal, and against whom were rumoured accusations 
of incest, not only with her two elder brothers but also 
with her father. However, when doubts were over¬ 
come and the marriage completed by proxy, Lucrezia 

left Rome a week later, to join her husband in Ferrara. 
Her father never saw her again. 

Lucrezia was never robust in constitution through¬ 
out her life. She was frequently ailing, seldom from 
any one definite illness, but just from that general 
indisposition, which is so often observed in the neuras¬ 
thenic, soft-fleshed, visceroptotic type of girl. She 
was delicate-featured, blue-eyed, full-lipped, golden¬ 
haired, slender, but beautifully proportioned. She 
looks demure in picture. In temperament she took 
after her mother, and was quite unlike both her father 
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and Cesare. During the first half of her life, while 
still in Rome, she had been accused of implication in 
murder and of incest. The first accusation is, I feel 
sure, completely untrue. She was of that mild, in¬ 
offensive style of girl, with little will or force of 
personality, who is usually spoken of as ‘ sweet ’; 
violence was wholly contrary to her nature. She was 
an adoring and attentive wife to all three of her hus¬ 
bands. As for incest, even though the accusations 
were aimed primarily at her father and her brothers, 
they were, in any case, founded on no more than mere 
rumour. It has been stated against her, too, that she 
was a witness of one of the wildest orgies which had 
occurred in the papal palace. It certainly was wild; 
but why blame the poor overawed little lady for 
being a mere witness. One should taste every drink 
once. Nothing worse can be written down authentic¬ 
ally against the name of Lucrezia than that she con¬ 
tracted mercenary marriages ; and in this she was the 
supple instrument in the hands of Alexander and 
Cesare for the advancement of the family fortunes. 
Once removed from their influence, she spent the 
latter half of her life, when Duchess of Ferrara, a 
model of virtue and a figure of universal admiration. 

Seven months after her arrival in Ferrara she gave 
birth to a stillborn daughter. She was ‘ sick unto 
death ’—so much so that she thought fit to prepare a 
codicil to her will. Dr. Ludovico Carri, the Duke of 
Ferrara’s physician, seemed unable to achieve any 
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improvement, so her father sent his doctor, the Bishop 
of Venosa, to her. Lucrezia was bled ‘ on the right 
foot \ as Cesare held it, and she eventually recovered. 
Two further stillbirths followed during the next six 
years, then she saved her reputation by bearing five 
children, all of whom, with one exception, lived to a 
healthy and a ripe old age. In 1519, at the age of 
thirty-nine, after having endured great suffering for 
months, she gave birth to another stillborn child, and 
on June 24th, ten days after deliver)", she died of what 
must have been puerperal fever. 

The indictment against Lucrezia is not for the things 
she did, but rather for the things which, given a more 
forceful personality, she might have done to influence 
a doting father and to curb a criminal-minded brother. 
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LOVE AND EUGENICS 


A FTER the lucubrations of so many diligent 
L \ students of ancient history and the frenzied 
^ spade-work of successive teams of Egyptolo¬ 
gists, there are probably few further actual facts to be 
brought to light about Cleopatra. But by piecing 
together the known facts, perhaps it may now be 
possible to establish a basis for comparison, whereby a 
truer and more enlightened valuation can be obtained 
of the wisdom and real importance of certain present- 
day customs and ethical codes. Standards of morality, 
using the term in the restricted and colloquial sense, 
not only change from generation to generation, they 
also vary with the latitude and longitude. By deliberat¬ 
ing upon the actions of those who have lived and gone 
before, by examining their motives, and by weighing 
the consequences, it would often be possible to avoid 
much of the pain, anguish, and disappointment in¬ 
volved in repeating experiments all too frequently 
futile. It has been said that experientia docet ; but 
experientia doesn’t. Personal pains and penalties, 
once past, seldom prove effective deterrents from 
future indiscretions. Preliminary trial does not always 
ensure against subsequent error. 
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It is just two thousand years since the birth of 
Cleopatra, surely one of the most tragic, and at the 
same time most maligned, of all queens. And having 
been so grossly maligned through all these years, 
perhaps it would be more consistent with modern 
claims to rationalism and tolerance if an endeavour 
were now made to obtain a fairer, though belated, 
understanding of her. She presents two aspects for 
scrutiny. The first is as an artist in the affairs of love. 
While appreciating the rare finesse which she displayed 
in technique, it is her motive and her justification for 
following the scheme she did which are the important 
points for investigation. Then, secondly, Cleopatra 
can be called upon to solve a problem in eugenics. 
Love, as a pleasant pastime for the indolent, and a 
useful weapon for the ambitious, was a grown-up art 
when eugenics still lay in the cradle ; so, perhaps, that 
aspect of her life has a right to be dealt with first. 

The Roman historians, to a man, have depicted 
Cleopatra as a wanton and a profligate. Unsympa¬ 
thetic judges, they have not a good word to say of her. 
Propertius even calls her * The Harlot Queen \ The 
red and yellow colours of that meretricious picture 
which they painted have never been toned down, or 
allowed to soften with the years. All through the ages 
the same false representation of Cleopatra has been 
reproduced, until, to-day, she is regarded as the very 
personification of lust. The real reason for the original 
obloquy was that Egypt constituted a very powerful 
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rival of Rome. Moreover, the statesmanship and 
intellectual brilliance of its Queen were as great a 
source of irritation to the Romans as her wealth was 
an object of their envy. It led Cleopatra’s enemies to 
utter these totally unjust slanders against her. 

Cleopatra, but seventeen years of age, came to the 
Throne when the eyes of mighty Rome were focused 
most intently upon her kingdom. She recognized her 
duty at once. She was prepared to exert every atom 
of her strength and every moment of her thought 
to save Egypt. She would employ any reasonable 
means, and pay any price, to preserve its integrity. 
Surely this was not only a justifiable but a very laud¬ 
able attitude on the part of a monarch. When her 
purse proved ineffective she proffered her person, just 
as, though in a manner less open to misconstruction, 
the lad thrust his hand into the hole in the dike to 
save his country from inundation. Richard the Third 
offered his kingdom for a horse, and it would seem that 
Cleopatra sacrificed her chastity for her realm. But 
this was only a small section of her sacrifice. She spent 
her whole life restraining the usurping power of Rome. 
Had a man occupied the Throne of Egypt, he, perhaps, 
would have met the Roman challenge with his legions 
and his galleons ; but a woman fights with other 
weapons. Caesar marched to Alexandria, but Cleo¬ 
patra saw that, though he might subdue her armies, the 
real victory would be hers if she could conquer his 
heart. She set about this with all her feminine artifice, 
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and so successfully did she accomplish her aims that 
not only did she bear him a son eight months after 
their first meeting, but, when later she repaired to 
Rome with this son, Caesarion, at her side, Caesar 
would have made her his wife and co-ruler of the 
empires, east and west, had not the daggers of ‘ Brutus 
and the rest ’ prevented it. 

The progress of her plans thus abruptly checked by 
the death of Caesar, at the very moment when their 
final fulfilment seemed assured, she flew, distracted, 
from Rome to return to Alexandria. But the menace 
to her kingdom remained as ominous as ever. What 
man could she now find to plead her cause ? What 
man was there at Rome with power enough to trans¬ 
mute the worthless metal of mere hope into the 
tangible gold of realization ? Of the ruling triumvirs, 
Lepidus was a negligible consideration. Octavian was 
only beginning to assemble the power and influence 
which was eventually to make him the first man at 
Rome and crown him as the Emperor Augustus. He 
had yet, with Antony still his ally, to avenge Caesar 
by subduing Brutus and Cassius ; he had yet to en¬ 
gineer the marriage of his sister Octavia to Antony ; 
he had yet to defeat Antony at Actium ; and had yet 
to murder Caesarion, in order to remove any possible 
claims of this illegitimate son as heir to Caesar, of 
whom he himself was but an adopted son. Neither 
Lepidus nor Octavian could serve Cleopatra’s purpose ; 
Antony was the man whose partisanship she must 
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secure* His power was then at its zenith, his influence 
with the senate was supreme, and his prowess as a 
soldier had won him the popularity of the Roman 
people. Moreover, unlike Octavian, Antony was 
very vulnerable to feminine attractiveness. The surest 

way of enlisting him as her champion was to enslave 
him as her lover. 

Then the contemporary writers showed a renewed 
interest in Cleopatra. Again they stripped her of every 
vestige of virtue and principle, describing her as an 
unscrupulous adventuress and a self-indulgent voluptu¬ 
ary. No recognition whatever was given to her self- 
sacrifice, her sincere anxiety and earnest endeavours 
for her people, and the justice of her motive. 

Cleopatra was now twenty-eight, ‘ an age when 
woman’s beauty is most brilliant and her intellect at 
its fullest maturity ’, as Plutarch wisely avers. This 
was in the autumn of 41 B.c. Antony was forty-two. 
Came a messenger to the court of Egypt—a messenger 
from Antony. He summoned Cleopatra to Tarsus, 
where he was stationed with his army, demanding an 
account for her failure to send assistance to him and 
Octavian during the civil war against Brutus and 
Cassius. He had seen her previously at Alexandria, 
when she was but fourteen years of age. Even at 
that early age Cleopatra’s beauty and intellectual 
superiority made her especially remarkable. Antony 
remembered. The summons of the soldier now con¬ 
cealed the interest of the lover. Moreover, since her 
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success with Caesar, Cleopatra was not altogether 
unaware of the potentialities of her charm. 

This was a gratifying start from Cleopatra’s point of 
view; Antony had made the first move. But she 
must proceed cautiously, first displaying apparent 
apathy to quicken his interest, then a studied delay 
before setting out to meet him, so that his desire 
might be sharpened on the whetstone of his impatience. 
Neither so soon as to indicate any eagerness, nor so 
late as to risk disapproval, she arrived at Tarsus. She 
came sailing up the river with all the magnificence that 
characterized the court of Egypt, a magnificence which 
rivalled even ‘ the pomp that was Babylon and the 
grandeur that was Rome 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were 
silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous as their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion—cloth-of-gold, of tissue— 

O’er—picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature: 


Was this a humble suppliant seeking mercy from 
Rome ? Cleopatra’s gesture proved overwhelmingly 
effective; Antony was deeply impressed. Instead 
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of bidding her bow meekly before him, he asked 
her to dinner* She, clever woman, replied that it 

would be more convenient if he would come to her 
to dine* 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of ‘ No ’ woman heard speak, 

came anon. Primarily, Antony was a soldier, and 
soldiers, though zealous, are, as a rule, extremely 
inexpert lovers. Antony was a glorious exception. 
He was no tyro, and Cleopatra did not underestimate 
her task. But her instinctive charms and feminine 
astuteness were brought to bear with irresistible pre¬ 
cision ; she studied his every interest, want, and foible. 
She saw that a totally different plan of campaign must 
be followed to that which had proved successful in 
the case of Caesar. The intellectual accomplishments 
and artistic enthusiasm, which had appealed to Caesar, 
would never ensnare an Antony ; his interests were 
woven of a coarser fibre, his wants more materialistic, 
his foibles mainly amatory and gastronomic. He 
preferred beauties to blue-stockings, and rated the 
culinary arts above the cultural. Both while at Tarsus 
and at Alexandria, whither on her return Antony 
immediately followed her, Cleopatra provided for his 
perpetual entertainment—sumptuous feasts, costly dis¬ 
plays, sports of every description. Both the day and the 
night were given up to amusement and revelry; and 
Cleopatra never left his side. Beneath the rippling 
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laughter of her seeming delight she concealed a very 
grave anxiety for the welfare of her realm. 

Cleopatra’s success was complete* It has been 
asserted that Antony married her, repudiating Octavia, 
his fourth wife, and the coin bearing his head on one 
side and Cleopatra’s on the other has been presented 
as proof of this. But the evidence is wholly inadequate. 
Upon the death of Fulvia, his third wife, he was quite 
free to marry her, had he chosen to do so. Now that 
Octavia was his wife, he was too thorough a Roman 
not to recognize, in spite of his infatuation, that he 
could not put aside his legal wife, except on reasonable 
grounds, to marry the Queen of Egypt, without alien¬ 
ating his political supporters and openly sacrificing his 
popularity. Moreover, so important an event could 
not have escaped considerable comment at the time, 
yet not one word is mentioned of such a marriage by 
any writer of the period. Nevertheless she was his 
wife in all but name, and he was virtually co-ruler 
of Egypt. First, Cleopatra bore him twin children, 
whom he called Alexander Helios and Cleopatra 
Selene; then another son, Ptolemy. For twelve 
years, in the face of the machinations of two wives and 

the opposition of Rome, she retained Antony’s love 
and protection. 

At last the day of reckoning came. At the Battle of 
Actium Antony was to settle his account with Octavian, 
and Egypt hers with Rome. Antony recognized that 
the strength of his army gave him excellent prospects 
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of success in a land encounter ; but Cleopatra, though 
professing no knowledge of war tactics, insisted on a 
sea battle. Unfortunately, a woman, when she per¬ 
ceives that her early schemes are being accompanied 
by success, too often scorns that wisdom, which should 
warn her of her limitations. Antony was cajoled into 
acquiescence. So much of his time had been spent, 
of late, in indolence and self-indulgence, and so ab¬ 
sorbing was his infatuation, that the soundness of his 
judgment as a general had become seriously under¬ 
mined. In the midst of the battle, though neither side 
had gained any advantage, Cleopatra turned her ships 
about and fled from the scene. This was one of those 
exasperating displays of defection in a crisis to which 
even the most intelligent and self-possessed women are 
so often disposed. To Antony, now, the loss of the 
object of his love was far more affecting than the loss 
of a battle ; he turned and followed her, deserting his 
fleet and his legions. But Alexandria was no longer a 
safe retreat. With the arrival of the Romans and the 
capture of the city the Throne of Egypt was finally cast 
down. Antony fell upon his own sword. 

To the mind of the mere voluptuary life always 
seems to retain sufficient selfish pleasures to make 
death unwelcome. To Cleopatra, who had exercised 
all her powers in engaging the love first of Caesar, 
then of Antony in order to protect her kingdom, there 
was nothing now this world could offer to compensate 
or console her. Being still only thirty-nine years of 
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age, she saw, at last, her lifelong efforts gone for 
naught; Egypt was overthrown and had fallen into 
the hands of Rome. Love’s labour had indeed been 
lost. But the wisdom, the judgment, and the decision 
which had characterized her life she still displayed in 
planning its close. Donning her royal robes, she 
placed a venomous asp to her breast. 

Cleopatra is dead long enough, I hope, to permit 
of her being cited, without embarrassment, in the 
inquiry into the problem of eugenics to which her 
ancestral tree supplies so convincing a solution. 
Modem law and approved custom decree that the 
marriage of persons closely related in blood is not 
permissible. This taboo is chiefly the outcome of an 
impression that such unions result in the advent of 
children who are either physically or mentally defective. 

The physical and mental characteristics—the latter 
being subdivisible into the intellectual and moral 
attributes—of an individual are determined partly by 
heredity and partly by environment. The hereditary 
influence is not confined to that of the immediate 
parents; every ramification of the family tree— 
grandparents, great-grandparents, and their parents 
before them—add its contribution, though each to a 
less degree as the generations recede. The influence 
of environment is more difficult to weigh precisely. 
Education, opportunity, and monetary circumstance 
are but a few of the factors which play a part. It is 
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not necessary to discuss the proportion of importance 
which should be accredited to each of these two 
influences, for the only issue which is of concern here 
is whether, as regards hereditary endowments alone, 
consanguinity in marriage constitutes a beneficent or 
a maleficent factor. 

The effect of ‘ in-breeding ’ with cattle has been 
truthfully evaluated for a long time past. Many studs 
consist entirely of animals of the one family stock. It 
is then well known that if any particular trait is common 
to both parents it will be reproduced, in an intensified 
degree, in the offspring. This rule holds for both 
good and bad traits alike. Animals exhibiting un¬ 
desirable features—of coat or proportion or flesh or 
temper—are eliminated from the herd, and by careful 
selection and judicious mating of those with desirable 
‘ points ’, it is possible to ‘ breed away from ’ the 
objectionable characteristics, and to approach closer 
and closer to the ideal. Affinity of blood, per se, does 
not produce any degenerative features; but, on the 
other hand, provided the initial stock is good, it can 
only be an influence for betterment in breeding, since 
it implies that the many good attributes are common to 
all parents. 

The same principles apply in the case of man. The 
fact that one does hear, and not at all infrequently, 
of the children of marriages between blood relations 
in the modem civilized world, being bom physically 
or mentally defective, has caused the chimera of 
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consanguinity to take most fearsome and gigantic shape 
in the minds of men. And, as a result, such marriages, 
even between cousins of the second or third degree, 
are regarded with the gravest concern or disapproval. 
There is, however, an irresistible inclination to exag¬ 
gerate, not only the severity of any defect, but also the 
numerical incidence of these cases. On the other hand, 


little significance and no emphasis is placed upon the 
cases of consanguineous marriages in which the 
children turn out numerous, healthy, and intelligent. 
And of these there are not a few. In those instances 
in which the children of blood relations are defective, 


the true reason, though it is sometimes veiled, is that 
the family concerned is of ‘ bad stock \ at least in 
regard to the particular defects reproduced. 

Fruitlessness is the first misfortune—or perhaps 
fortune—that is considered to be the direct result of 
these marriages. Hare-lip, cleft-palate, club-foot, 
defects of sight and of hearing, of spine and of skull, 
deformity of body or limb, epilepsy, neurasthenia, 
dipsomania, criminality, and moral degeneracy, and 
every grade of mental deficiency down to insanity and 
complete idiocy, all these and more have been attri¬ 
buted solely to the existence of some blood relationship 
between the parents. It is quite true that many of 
these are hereditarily transmissible conditions, but to 
regard them as the primary and essential products of 
consanguineous union is unscientific and untenable. 
Some of these defects have crept into the mental and 
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physical structure of the community as a result of the 
unhealthy and uncongenial environment which modem 
civilization has imposed. They have become so en¬ 
grained there that they have assumed a capacity for 
passage from one generation to the next. Others of 
these defects merely occur sporadically, due to some 
local or temporary abnormality or disease in either 
parent. An individual belonging to a family in which 
these stigmata have been transmitted at all frequently 
or seriously, whether he or she displays them or not, 
and even though marrying outside the family into 
unblemished stock, is liable to reproduce children 
similarly afflicted. More than this, since it has been 
seen that any trait, either obvious or latent, which is 
common to both parents, tends to be reproduced 
intensified in the children, the risk involved is very 
much greater in a marriage between blood relations 
within a family in which these defects are present. 
On the other hand—and this is the fact to be emphas¬ 
ized—if in a family there is an absence of seriously 
undesirable stigmata, both physical and mental, and 
a definite preponderance of good traits over bad ones, 
then intermarriage between its several members will 
tend to produce an ever-improving stock. The history 
of Cleopatra y s family, the Lagidae, or the Ptolemies, as 
they are more commonly called, bears this out very 
forcibly. 

The first Ptolemy was the son of Lagos, a Macedonian 
general of Alexander the Great. His mother was a 
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relative of the King of Macedonia. With few excep¬ 
tions, throughout the three centuries that this family 
ruled in continuous line upon the Throne of Egypt 
the Ptolemies all married their own sisters or near 
relations. Of the extra-familial marriages only one, so 
far as we know for certain, was with a woman other 
than a Greek. This woman was Cleopatra the First 
of Syria. But for this one intrusion in the whole 
family tree our Cleopatra, the sixth of that name and 
usually designated the Great, was therefore pure 
Macedonian Greek. Indeed, the entire Lagid family 
remained, throughout the generations, so essentially 
Greek, both in type and in culture, that but few of them 
so much as learned to speak the Egyptian tongue. 
This, however, did not apply to Egypt’s last queen. 

There is no occasion here to paint the lily of Cleo¬ 
patra’s beauty, nor to gild the burnished gold of her 
brain. The attractiveness of her appearance and the 
grace of her form are admitted by all. Her health and 
physique were excellent, if it is possible to judge by the 
absence of allusion to illnesses, the accounts of her 
endurance, and the facility and celerity with which she 
bore her children. And few women throughout the 
ages stand in the same category as regards intellectual 
talents. Yet she was the ultimate product of centuries 
of the most intensive ‘ in-breeding ’. Take only the 
last five generations of her line. Her great-great- 
grandparents, Ptolemy the Seventh (Philometor) and 
Cleopatra the Second, were full brother and sister. 
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Their child, Cleopatra the Third, married Ptolemy 
the Ninth (Phsykon), who was her own uncle—that is, 
brother of both her parents. Ptolemy the Tenth, 
Soter the Second (Lathyros), the eldest son of this 
marriage, married his own sister, Selene. Though he 
had several illegitimate children, Selene seems to have 
borne him no child. This Ptolemy’s eldest illegitimate 
daughter was Berenike the Third. She became queen 
for a time, marrying first her father’s brother, Ptolemy 
Alexander the Elder, then her stepson, son of her 
uncle-husband by his former wife. After the murder 
of both Berenike the Third and Ptolemy Alexander 
the Younger, the next child of Ptolemy the Tenth 
succeeded to the throne as Ptolemy the Thirteenth 
(Auletes), the Flute-Player. He married Cleopatra the 
Fifth (Tryphaena), who, though there has been some 
uncertainty as to her identity, was most probably his 
own sister. Our Cleopatra was one of the five children 
of this marriage. 

This series of consanguineous unions of the Ptolemies 
has no parallel either in length or intensity, and 
Cleopatra, the final product, has few compeers in 
excellence. 
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N ELSON was just twelve, a frail, diminutive 

schoolboy, of 4 puny constitution \ when he 
proudly decided that he wanted to join the 

Navy. 

4 Write to my father/ he said to his brother, 
William, * and tell him that I should like to go to sea 
with Uncle Maurice/ 

The matter having been broached to him, Captain 
Maurice Suckling’s reply was : 

4 What has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, that 
he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea ? But let him come ; and the first time we go 
into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his head, and 
provide for him at once.’ 

Nelson, bom in 1758, was one of a family of eleven 
children, of whom three died young. The delicate 
health which he manifested as a child pursued him 
throughout life. He was seldom well indeed. After 
being for a time with his uncle, he went off in a 
merchantman to the West Indies, and then on an 
expedition to the North Pole. Not yet sixteen, he 
sailed as a midshipman in the Seahorse for the East 
Indies. Early in life he contracted malaria, most 
likely during this stay of eighteen months in the East, 
and frequently afterwards suffered from recurrent 
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attacks of the disease. On March 23rd, 1784, he 
wrote 1 to his great friend. Captain Locker: 


* On last Friday I was commissioned for the 
Boreas in Long Reach . . . and, I am sorry to say, 
that the same day gave me an ague and fever, which 
has returned every other day since, and pulled me 
down most asto nishing ly,’ 


Again, on July 31st, 1794, he wrote from Calvi to 
Admiral Hood: 


* This is my ague day, and I hope so active a 
scene will keep off the fit. It has shaken me a good 
deal; but I have been used to them, and so don’t 
min d them much.’ 

In his letters he was continually making similar 
reference to attacks of fever, which seems to have been 
malar ial. From the East Indies he was sent home a 
complete wreck in health; the tropical climate having 
made him seriously debilitated and emaciated. On 
the voyage back he improved, however; the recovery 

1 All Nelson’s letters quoted are found in the following: 

1. Clarke and M‘Arthur: The life of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
K.B. 2 vols. (London: Cadell & Davies, 1809.) 

a. Sir Harris Nicolas: The Despatches and Letters of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. 7 vols. (London: Colburn, 

3. Pettigrew: Memoirs of the life of Vice-Admiral Lard 
Viscount Nelson, K.B., Duke of Bronte, a vols. (London: 
Boone, 1849.) ^ 
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from attacks of malaria is as dramatic as the suddenness 
of their onset. 

After passing his lieutenant’s examination, he sailed, 
in 1777, in the Lowestoft for the Jamaica station, and 
during the three years that he remained there he rose 
rapidly until he became captain in command of the 
Janus . It was during this period that he narrowly 
escaped being bitten by one of the most venomous 
snakes in the country, and where, indeed, he suffered 
from poisoning by drinking water from a spring into 
which some branches of the manchineel apple had 
been thrown—a subtle poison which was used by the 
Indians for their arrows. Nelson suffered severely 
from its effects. The Duke of Clarence, who was 
then at the Jamaica station, and who became one of 
Nelson’s staunchest friends, considered that his 
delicate health experienced a severe and lasting injury 
as the result of this poisoning. This, however, was 
not so likely to have exerted a permanent effect upon 
his constitution, as did the very serious illness which 
he contracted just afterwards on this same excursion 
against the castle of San Juan in April 1780. Nelson 
fell a victim to the disease, which was playing havoc 
among the men during the siege of the castle. The 
devastating climate, together with the most insanitary 
and primitive conditions of the place, caused the 
death-roll both among the men and the natives to be 
disastrous. Hitherto this disease has always been 
regarded as dysentery. But at this time the germ 
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theory of disease was undeveloped, and every affection 
which was associated with persistent diarrhoea was 
called dysentery. On considering the available data in 
the light of modem knowledge, I think this disease 
was most certainly typhoid fever. Here are Nelson’s 
own words: 


‘ The fever which destroyed the army and navy 
attac he d to that expedition, was invariably from 
twenty to thirty days before it attacked the new 
comers ; and I cannot give a stronger instance, than 
that in the Hinchinbrook, with a complement of two 
hundred men, eighty-seven took to their beds in 
one night and of the two hundred, one hundred and 
forty-five were buried in mine, and Captain, now 
Admiral, Collingwood’s time; and I believe very 
few, not more than ten, survived of all that ship’s 

crew.’ 


Bacillary dysentery has an incubation period of 
from two to five days; it is rarely more than three 
days. In amoebic dysentery there is no definite 
incubation period. In both recovery from the acute 
stage is usual, and the mortality is comparatively low; 
nothing like that described by Nelson. Cholera, too, 
has an incubation period of but a few days. On the 
other hand, the period of twenty to thirty days before 
the onset of symptoms fits in with typhoid, and the 
high mortality under adverse conditions is in full 
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keeping with the disease. Up to the time of the late 
war, when effective inoculation against the disease 
was first universally carried out, typhoid fever had 
always been a terrible menace to armies. On the day 
before the castle surrendered, on April 24th, Nelson 
was recalled to the fleet headquarters at Jamaica, 
upon his appointment to the Janus , ‘ an effect which 
providentially withdrew him, when in a most pre¬ 
carious state of health, from a scene of death ’. He was 
so ill on the arrival of the ship at Port Royal, near 
Kingston, where the fleet was stationed, that ‘ they 
were obliged to take him on shore in his cot; and in 
this manner he was conveyed to the lodging-house of 
his former black nurse, Cuba Cornwallis, a well- 
known and respectable negress, who had saved the 
lives of many naval officers’. From there he was re¬ 
moved to the home of Admiral Parker, the Commander- 
in-Chief, ‘ where both Lady Parker and her house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Yates, sat up with him by turns, and 
even the Admiral himself constantly watched by the 
bedside of Nelson : so generally and sincerely was he 
beloved. But his aversion from taking medicine was 
great; and the only method which these friends could 
devise, was to send it by the Admiral’s youngest 
daughter, then a child ; who afterwards was often 
recognized by Nelson as his little nurse.’ Although he 
was so extremely ill at this time he maintained his 
disapproval of the taking of medicines, and these, 
together with most other ministrations by doctors he 
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always did without whenever he possibly could. 
Gradually Nelson improved under this careful nursing, 
but before he was really well his usual irritability at 
idleness precipitated his return to duty. He fell ill 
againand as he had not unproved by August, still 
in the same year 1780, it was decided that he must 
return home to recover. Dr. Moseley in particular 
urged the absolute necessity of his immediate return 
to Europe. He arrived in London in September, 
having been ill during the whole voyage, and went 
straight to Bath to put himself under the care of a 
Dr. Woodward. He had to be carried to and from his 
bed, and at times suffered the most excruciating tor¬ 
tures. He had strict dietetic treatment, abstained 
from wine, took medicine prescribed by the doctor three 
times a day, drank the waters, and had therapeutic 
baths every other night. The climate of Bath was 
mild and suited him. On January 23 rd of the following 
year, after having had some four months treatment, he 
wrote to Captain Locker: * Thank God, I am now 
upon the mending hand.’ On January 28th he wrote 

to him again: 

« Although I am much better, I am scarcely able 
to hold my pen. I shall be happy whenever I am 
appointed to a ship, for, as you will suppose, I do 
not sit very easy under the hands of a doctor: 
although I give myself credit this once, for having 
done everything, and taken every medicine that was 
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ordered; so that Dr. Woodward, who is my phy- 
sician, says he never had a better patient. Although 
I have not quite recovered the use of my limbs, yet 
my inside is a new man, and I have no doubt, but 
in two or three weeks, I shall be perfectly well.’ 

This weakness of his limbs, which affected especially 
the left arm and leg, was most probably due to peri¬ 
pheral neuritis, a not uncommon late complication of 
typhoid. He was now convalescing rapidly. On 
February 15th he again wrote from Bath to Locker : 

‘ My health, thank God, is very near perfectly 
restored, and I have the complete use of all my 
limbs, except my left arm. I can hardly tell what 
is the matter with it, from the shoulder to my fingers* 
ends, it feels as if half dead ; but the surgeon and 
doctors give me hopes it will all go off. ... I must 
now wish you a good night, and drink your health 
in a draught of my physician’s cordial, and a bolus.’ 

After eleven weeks’ bathing the peripheral neuritis 
entirely disappeared, and he recovered full use of his 
limbs. When he went to settle with Dr. Woodward, 
the small fee which the doctor requested, called forth 
a generous objection from Nelson. 

‘ Pray, Captain Nelson,’ exclaimed the worthy 
physician, ‘ pray allow me to follow what I consider 
to be my professional duty. Your illness, Sir, has been 
brought on by serving your king and country ; and, 
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believe me, I love both too well, to be able to receive 
any more.’ 

On March 5th he seemed completely cured, for on 
that date he wrote to Locker: ‘ I never was so well 
in health, since you knew me, or that I can remember.’ 
A week or two later Nelson left Bath, and went up to 
London to seek a post again. The rush and bustle of 
London was too exacting upon a man just recovered 
from a year’s serious illness, and in May he was ill 
again, having lost the use of his left arm and partly of 
his left leg and thigh—a return of the peripheral 
neuritis. He consulted a Mr. Adair, a prominent 
surgeon in London, and as soon as he was recovered 
went up to Norfolk to have a quiet holiday with his 
family for a short time. It was not until August 16th 
that he was appointed to the Albemarle to proceed to 
Elsinore, whence he was to convoy the fleet home. 
After the long period in a tropical climate this journey 
in the severe winter of the North Seas seemed to 
promise a trying experience for his constitution. He 
was obliged to remain in Denmark for about a month, 
and arrived back at Yarmouth on December 17th, 1781. 
Mr. Adair had told him that a cold climate would be 
very dan gerous to his health, and Nelson himself said : 
‘ Cold weather is death to me ’; yet throughout this 
cold, damp voyage he continued daily to improve in 

health. 

On April 20th of the following year, upon sailing for 
Quebec, where he had orders to remain the next 
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winter, he wrote to Locker that he was * quite well; 
better than for a long time past ’. It was feared that 
the climate of Canada would play havoc with his 
health ; but on this cruise, which lasted over a year, 
he enjoyed almost continuous good health. On arrival 
in the St. Lawrence there was no time to re-provision 
before setting out on a two months’ cruise ; the 
crew had been without fresh food of any kind from the 
time they had left England, and after four months they 
were all * knocked up with scurvy as Nelson puts it. 
He, himself, however, seems to have escaped. Early 
in his career at sea Nelson gave up the use of salt, as 
he thought it was the cause of scurvy, and he never took 
it afterwards with his food. This disease was the 
terror of sailors on a long voyage, although certain 
effective prophylactics had already become recognized. 
Lime-juice had been employed ; but the principle of 
vitamins was, of course, not yet formulated. Cook, on 
his voyage to Australia in 1769“70, had used fresh 
foods as a preventive with wonderful efficacy. After 
this two months’ cruise, Nelson returned to Quebec, 

on September 17th, and spent a month there. He 
wrote to his father : 

‘ Health, that greatest of blessings, is what I 
never truly enjoyed until I saw fair Canada. . . , 
The change it has wrought is truly wonderful.’ 

Not only did he find in fair Canada a most congenial 
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climate, he also found there a fair lady, who very 
deeply touched his inexperienced heart. He was, 
indeed, in the very act of striding ashore, the moment 
before his ship sailed from Quebec, to ask her hand, 
when a more sophisticated and less impulsive friend 
took him by the arm, and prevailed upon him to 
return to the ship. Such occasions have occurred to 
all of us about this age. Nelson was just twenty-four, 
he had risen to the position of captain, and now found 
himself in a country whose climate and mode of life 
were ideal to his health, with an ‘ amiable American 
lady ’ in possession of his heart. Perhaps to his own 
loss in happiness, but to Britain’s incalculable gain 
in glory, Nelson decided against the easier course ; he 
left Canada and the lady, to continue the more arduous 
life of duty and of fighting. After a cruise to New 
York and the West Indies, he brought the Albemarle 
back to England in July 1783} and paid off. He wrote 
to Locker: 

‘ After all my tossing about in various climates 

here at least I am arrived, safe and sound.’ 

For some nine months he remained ashore, most of 
the time at St. Omer in France. His health still 
remained good during all this time. He became 
enamoured there of the daughter of an English parson, 
but it was rather amour sans atles, and soon forgotten 
on his return to England and appointment to the 
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Boreas. On the day he received his appointment he 
had another attack of malaria, as already mentioned. 
He sailed, however, for the Lesser Antilles station in 
the West Indies in March 1784, where he remained for 
three years. It was during this time, actually on 
March nth, 1787, that his marriage took place to 
Fanny Nisbet, the widow of Dr. Josiah Nisbet, by 
whom she had had one son. While in the West Indies 
Nelson’s health began to give trouble again. It was 
obviously hot climates and not cold that disagreed 
with him . At times he became very poorly in general 
health, and then he developed some chest trouble, 
which was suspected to be tuberculosis. At the end of 
1785 he wrote to Fanny Nisbet: 

* The country air has certainly done me good 
service. I am not getting fat, my make will not 
allow it: but I can tell you, and I know your tender 
heart will rejoice, that I have no more complaint in 
my lungs ... and not the least pain in my breast.’ 

He had had a very trying time at this station, and in 
June 1786 his health broke down seriously. On 

September 27th, while still at English Harbour in the 
Boreas, he wrote to Locker: 

‘ I have only a faint recollection of any thing 
which I did. My complaint was in my breast; such 
an one as I had going out to Jamaica. The doctors 
thought I was in a consumption, and gave me quite 
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up but that Great Being, who has so often raised me 
from the sick bed, has once more restored me, and 
to that health, which I very seldom enjoy.* 

It is extremely unlikely, however, that Nelson had 
tuberculosis. Certain other diseases may be shaken 
off even by men of somewhat feeble constitution, if 
they possess that quality of mind and of body which 
is often referred to, not inappropriately, as ‘ wiry 
Tuberculosis of the lungs, however, would undoubt¬ 
edly have taken off a man of Nelson s constitution, had 
it ever become implanted there. The terrible climate, 
his malaria, and the distress and worries in which he 
became involved just at this time probably accounted 
for the marked deterioration in his health. In June 
iyS“j he sailed in the Botcqs for home, his health being 
* in a very precarious state . Instead of being allowed 
to repair ashore immediately to recuperate, his ship 
was kept at the Nore until December as a ‘ slop . It 
was a very disagreeable summer that year, and Nelson 
developed a severe cold with sore throat and fever. In 

a letter to Locker he says : 

‘ It is not kind in one’s Native air to treat a poor 
wanderer as it has done me since my arrival. The 
rain and cold at first gave me a sore throat and its 
accompaniments : the hot weather has given me a 
slow fever, not absolutely bad enough to keep my bed, 
yet enough to hinder me from doing anything , an 
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I could not have wrote a letter for the world ; now 
the wind has set in to the westward, and the air is 
cool, I am quite well again.’ 

The ship paid off in December, and for the next 
five years, till the end of January 1793, Nelson re¬ 
mained ashore. During practically the whole of this 
time both he and his wife stayed with his father at 
the parsonage at Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, where 
he was bom. His father was in very poor health. 
Nelson’s mother had died when he was but nine 
years old. Once ashore his health soon improved. 
In May, five months after leaving the rigours of sea 
life for the comforts of home, Nelson writes : 


‘ As usual, my health is got up again : after the 
doctors telling me, they could do nothing for me, 
dame Nature never has failed curing me.’ 

During the whole of this time ashore he kept well, 
and enjoyed the longest spell of good health in his life. 
He led a care-free open-air existence, gardening, 
hunting, and shooting, with a wife to look after him, 
who, if she was rather cold and undemonstrative in 
her affection, was at least attentive. Constitutionally 
Nelson was completely unsuited for seafaring; his 
initial frailty made the demands of shipboard life 
doubly exacting; in small boats he was always sea¬ 
sick ; and the severity of tropical climates, in which 
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he was so frequently obliged to remain, taxed his 
strength. Ashore, I find he enjoyed good health 
always, though being long on land made him dis¬ 
contented and unhappy. 

After repeated applications for a ship he was, at long 
last, given the Agamemnon on January 30th, 1793, and 
in June sailed for the Mediterranean station. Before 
he again saw England, he was deprived of the sight 
of an eye, had lost an arm, and had met Lady Hamilton. 

It was at the siege of Calvi, in Corsica, that he lost 
the sight of his right eye. At seven o’clock in the 
morning of July 12th, 1794, a shot struck his battery 
right beside him, sand, splinters, and stone striking 
him with great violence in the face and chest. His 
face was bruised and cut, especially around the right 

eye. He writes : 

‘ Although the blow was so severe as to occasion 
a great flow of blood from my head, yet I most 
fortunately escaped, having only my right eye nearly 
deprived of its sight.* 

I think the true interpretation of the nature of the 
injury which caused this immediate blindness is that 
the concussive violence of the blow upon the side of 
the head and face produced detachment of the retina. 
For several reasons the supposition that the injury was 
a perforating wound of the eye with the possible 
lodgment of a foreign body in the globe is untenable. 
Nelson himself says : ‘ Except for a very slight scratch 
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towards [«<r] my right eye, I have received no hurt 

whatever/ He also mentions : ‘ my head being a 

good deal wounded and my right eye cut down/ 

4 Cut down * does not mean that the eyeball was 

wounded ; it means that the skin near the eye was cut ; 

as we would now colloquially say, ‘ He cut his eye/ 

Had he received an actual wound of the eyeball 

severe enough to cause destruction of the sight from the 

moment of injury, Nelson certainly would have been 

incapacitated for more than but a few hours. Yet I 

find that even the same day he attended to some of his 

duties, in the evening wrote a letter to the Commander- 

in-Chief, Admiral Hood, and the next day was at his 

post as usual. Moreover, with a perforating wound of 

the eyeball of that severity, it is hardly likely that the 

surgeon would have so failed to recognize the gravity 

of the local injury as to have given it as his opinion 

that there would be return of sight. With a detached 

retina, and in the absence of ophthalmoscopes, the 

appearance of the eye might have led him to expect 

such an improvement. A wound of the globe so grave 

as to destroy the sight at once would have probably 

prompted the surgeon to enucleate the eye ; but 

Nelson’s eye was never removed. On the other hand, 

with detachment of the retina, due to the blow over the 

eye, immediate blindness could have been produced 

without any apparent injury to the eyeball itself. He 

would still have been able to ‘ distinguish light from 

darkness , as he says he could. And further the 
y 
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subsequent condition of the eye definitely confirms this 
diagnosis of the nature of the injury. In a letter to 
his wife Nelson says : ‘ the blemish is nothing ; not 
to be perceived, unless told \ Had there been a per¬ 
forating wound serious enough to cause immediate 
blindness, there would most certainly have resulted 
some visible disfigurement, such as opacities in the 
cornea, a tom iris or synechiae, or traumatic cataract, 
all of which are quite apparent lesions. Ten days 
after the injury, when, although the wound on the 
face had healed, the sight still remained lost, any hope 
of a return of vision was dispelled, and Nelson wrote 
to Admiral Hood : ‘ I don’t think I shall ever have 
the perfect sight of it again/ The vision was, in 
fact, permanently gone. He also says : The pupil is 
nearly the size of the blue part ... I don t know the 
name.’ This merely means that as the optic nerve 
atrophied due to the detachment of the retina in the 
blind eye, the pupil, as usual, became widely dilated. 
Eventually, after about six months, the eye was in 
almost total darkness \ In the course of years the sight 
in the left eye began to fail. Such impairment not 
infrequently occurs as a sympathetic manifestation in 
the opposite eye. For the rest of his life Nelson 
• always wore a green shade over his forehead, to 
defend his eye from the effect of strong light \ The 
opinion given after his death by Mr. William Beatty, 
Surgeon of the Victory at Trafalgar, was that, had 
Nelson lived, the impairment of vision in the left 
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eye would have progressed until eventually he should 
have become totally blind. In December 1804, over 
ten years later, Nelson himself wrote in a letter to his 
friend, Davison: 

* My eyesight fails me most dreadfully ; I firmly 
believe that in a very few years I shall be stone 
blind. It is this only, of all my maladies, that makes 
me unhappy.* 

On July 31st, a few weeks after this injury, Nelson 
had another bout of his malaria, and spoke of it in a 
letter, already quoted, to Admiral Hood. He was still 
at Calvi, and the great heat and insanitary surro un dings 
were causing almost universal illness amongst the 
men. Greater devastation resulted from illnesses than 
from the enemy’s fire. In a letter to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, dated * August 6th 
and 10th Nelson says : 

* The climate here, from July to October, is most 
unfavourable to military operations. It is now what 
we call the Dog-days, here it is termed the Lion Sun; 
no person can endure it' we have upwards of 1000 
sick out of 2000, and the others are not much better 
than phantoms. We have lost many from the 
season, veiy few from the enemy. I am here the 
reed amongst the oaks j all the prevailing disorders 
have attacked me, but I have not the strength for 
them to fasten upon: I bow before the storm, 
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whilst the sturdy oak is laid low. One plan I pursue, 
never to employ a doctor; nature does all for me, 

and Providence protects me.’ 

% 

However, if typhoid was one of the prevailing dis¬ 
orders, he was imm une to that now, having already 
had the disease. In the winter his general health 
improved again, and during the next year, I795» ^e 
kept fairly well. On January 27th, 1796, Nelson 
wrote to his wife ; ‘ My health was never better.’ 
Then illness, never far away, seized on him again, 
and a new set of symptoms developed. On March 
25th he wrote to Mr. Drake, the British envoy at 

Genoa: 

‘ I do not know when I have been so ill, as during 
this cruise but I hope a good opening to the Cam¬ 
paign will set me quite to rights. 

This indisposition was aggravated by the worry and 
unsatisfactory progress of operations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On June 3rd of the same year, in a letter to 

Sir John Jervis, he states : 

* When I am actively employed, I am not so bad. 
My complaint is as if a girth were buckled taut over 
my breast, and my endeavour, in the night, is to get 

it loose.’ 

I find it difficult to interpret the true significance of 
this, as several explanations suggest themselves. The 
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references are scanty, but perhaps the most likely cause 
is arteriosclerosis involving the coronary arteries, and 
producing the symptoms of angina pectoris. Nelson 
was now thirty-eight years of age. His life had been 
an arduous one. He had never taken much alcohol; 
but had frequently suffered from infective diseases. 
His health, never good, was now beginning to show 
signs of premature senility. Another possible explana¬ 
tion of these symptoms is a girdle pain due to early 
spondylitis deformans. 

On February 14th, 1797, Nelson was engaged in the 
Battle of St. Vincent. In this encounter, besides 
several bruises, he was struck on the left side of the 
abdomen. Although he made light of it, the injuries 
were bad enough to call for a visit from the surgeon, for 
after the battle Nelson says : * My bruises were now 
looked at and found but trifling.’ He also wrote to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot: 

‘ Amongst the slightly wounded is myself, but it 
is only a contusion and of no consequence, unless 
an inflammation takes place in my bowels, which is 
the part injured.’ 

The wound must have been a fairly severe one, for as 
late as 1804, the side still troubled him at times. A 
‘ lump ’ appeared at the site, * brought on occasionally 
by violent coughing ’. It was sometimes as large as a 
fist. This would seem to have been a local weakness 
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of the muscle of the abdominal wall, at the part 
injured—an incipient ventral hernia. 1 

Then came Teneriffe, and the loss of his right arm. 
On the eve of the attack, Nelson called his stepson. 
Lieutenant Josiah Nisbet, to his cabin. The lad 
appeared armed and ready to go ashore in the boats, 
the moment the order for attack was given. Nelson 
earnestly begged him to remain behind, saying : 

‘ Should we both fall, Josiah, what would become 
of your poor mother ? The care of the Theseus 
falls to you ; stay, therefore, and take charge of her.’ 

* Sir,’ replied Nisbet, ‘ the ship must take care of 
herself. I will go with you to-night, if I never go 
again.’ 

Just before midnight on July 24th, 1797, t ^ ie sma ^ 
boats put off from the ships, Nisbet accompanying the 
Admiral. About half-past one a.m. (July 25th) on the 
blackest of nights, Nelson was wounded in the right 
arm by a musket-ball, just as he was stepping out of 
the boat, and preparing to dash with his men on to the 
mole at Santa Cruz, under a very heavy fire from the 
citadel. The sword which he carried into action had 
been given him by his uncle, Maurice Suckling, and as 
it fell from his right hand he caught it desperately with 
his left. Young Nisbet heard him exclaim: I am 

1 See Southey’s Life of Nelson. The work, edited by Geoffrey 
Callender, M.A., F.R.S., contains valuable notes and comments. 
To Professor Callender personally I am indebted for kind assis¬ 
tance with several records and references. 
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shot through the arm. I am a dead man.’ He placed 
him in the bottom of the boat. The brachial artery 
had apparently been divided, for the blood gushed 
most profusely from the wound. Nelson began to 
feel faint, and this was aggravated by the sight of the 
quantity of blood that he was losing. Perceiving 
this, Nisbet concealed it from view with his hat. 


‘ He, then, with great presence of mind examined 
the state of the wound, and holding the shattered 
arm so as to stanch the blood, took some silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs from his neck and bound them tightly 
above the lacerated vessels ; but for this attention. 
Nelson, as he afterwards declared, must have 
perished. Mr. Nisbet was assisted by a seaman of 
the name of Lovel, one of the Admiral’s bargemen, 
who having tom his shirt into shreds, constructed a 
sling for the wounded man.’ 


That was excellent first-aid treatment. He was rowed 
back to the Theseus ; but on coming alongside, refused 
all assistance to get on board. ‘ Let me alone,* said he, 
* I have yet my legs left, and one arm. Tell the 
surgeon to make haste and get his instruments. I 
know I must lose my right arm, so the sooner it is off 
the better.’ In a letter which one of the midshipmen, 
Mr. Hoste, wrote to his father, he says : 


At two o clock 1 in the morning Admiral Nelson 

°f the Theseus, signed by Captain Ralph 
illett Miller, gives this time as half-oast three 
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returned on board, being dreadfully wounded in 
the right arm with a grape shot. I leave you. Sir, 
to judge my situation, when I beheld our boat 
approach with him who I may say has been a 
second father to me, his right arm dangling by his 
side, whilst with his left he jumped up the ship’s 
side, and displayed a spirit that astonished everyone.* 


The surgeon of the Theseus was a young man named 
Thomas Eshelby, who had joined the ship by warrant 
on May 27th, 1797. He examined the arm. Eshelby’s 
own entry in the ‘ Medical Journal of His Majesty’s 
Ship the Theseus ’ 1 for July 25th, reads : 


‘ Admiral Nelson. Compound fracture of the 
right arm by a musket ball passing through a little 
above [sic] the elbow an artery divided.’ 

Amputation through the middle third of the arm 
by the circular method was immediately performed. 
There were no anaesthetics then in use ; the operation 
was therefore earned out with a few rapid sweeps of 
the knife, two silk ligatures being applied to secure the 
arteries. At that time it was the practice for the ends 
of all ligatures to be left long, and brought out through 
the wound so that they should act as a drain for the 
infective discharges, which almost invariably occurred 


1 For the full text of this Journal I am indebted t°'SirD!Arcy 
Power who has let me have the copy, which he made from the 

original at the Public Record Office. 
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and also that they may be capable of ready removal when 
they had separated by natural processes. As soon as 
the operation was over the surgeon prescribed : ‘ Opii 
gr. ii. ft.Pil. statim.s.’ The opium was repeated twice 
that day. Indeed, Nelson took an opium pill every 
night at bedtime for some weeks afterwards. 

The surgeon’s Journal for July 26, reads : ‘ Rested 
pretty well and quite easy. Tea, Soup, and Sago. 
Lemonade and Tamarind Drink.’ 

For July 27th : ‘ Had a middling night. No fever.’ 

July 28th: ‘ Dressed the stump, looked well.’ 

There was apparently some fever on this day, for 
decoction of cinchona was ordered. 

On July 31st, the Journal says : ‘ One of the liga¬ 
tures came away ; looks well.’ 

On August 1st: * Continued getting well very fast, 
stump look d well, no bad symptoms whatever oc¬ 
curred. The sore reduced to the size of a shilling, in 

perfect good health one of the Ligatures not come 
away.’ 

Two days after the arm had been amputated Nelson 
had written a letter with his left hand to Sir John 
Jervis, the Commander-in-Chief, asking if he might 
be given a frigate, to convey the remains of my car¬ 
case to England : ’ and perfectly legible the writing is. 1 
There are then no reports on the progress of the stump 
for some three weeks. On August 20th, Nelson came 
on board the Seahorse to be taken back to England. 

1 A facsimile of this letter is in Clarke and M'Arthur. 
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On that day Eshelby examined and dressed the wound, 
and in the Journal of the Seahorse 1 for that date 
he writes: 


* I was appointed from the Theseus , to attend the 
Admiral to England, . . . one of the ligatures not 
come away. Twitching Fains at times, particularly by 
night. I gave the following : R.Haust. Salin.c. Tr. 
Opii. gtt.xl. h.s.sumendus et rep. pro. re nata. 
Dress’d with Cerat Lap Calamin and dry lint: he 
landed at Portsmo. ist. Sept, would not suffer the 
ligature to be touched.’ 


The arm was dressed on his arrival on board the 
Seahorse, but during the voyage home of twelve days 
‘ Nelson would not permit the surgeon to examine his 
arm, and his sufferings and irritation were at times 
very great.* On arrival in England he went straight 
to Bath, where his father and Lady Nelson were 
staying, and put himself under the care of a surgeon 
named Nicholls. After about a fortnight he decided 
to come to London for treatment. While in Bath, his 
wife, at Nelson’s earnest desire, was always present 
when the surgeon dressed the arm, in order that she 
might learn to do the dressing herself. This she con¬ 
stantly undertook afterwards. 


i Found in the * St&tisticfll Report of the Health of the Navy 
for the year 1902.’ H.M. Stationery Office, 31st July. * 9 ° 3 : 
* Report of Journals of Medical Officers examined at the FuMic 
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* On arrival in London he was attended by Mr. 
Cruikshanks, and his nephew Mr. Thomas ; by Mr. 
Jefferson who had been surgeon of the Agamemnon , 
and, at the request of Mr. Bulkeley, one of the two 
surviving officers who had been on the San Juan 
expedition, Mr. Moseley was afterwards called in. 
But the wound becoming still more painful and his 
spirits very low, it was also shown to other eminent 
surgeons, and amongst the rest to Mr. Keate ; who 
strongly recommended that the cure should be left 
to time and nature, it was accordingly preferred to 
more violent methods.’ 

Soon after coming to London he wrote to Earl St. 
Vincent, under date of September 18th : 

This day am not the least better than when I 

8°°d Dr. Weir j and Cruikshanks has me now 
in hand.’ 

During October he stayed at the lodgings of a Mr. 
Jones at 141 Bond Street. There was still constant 
pain in the arm, night and day, and he took laudanum 
in order to get sleep. The wound was infected and 
discharging, and as a result Nelson had a mild fever. 
There was no clinical thermometer in those days, and 
fever was determined by the hand, or the term was 
merely used to describe the group of symptoms, such 
as headache, flushing, and sweating, with which it is 
usually associated. On October 2nd, writing from 
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Bond Street, Nelson says : ‘ My arm from the unlucky 
circumstance of a nerve being taken up with the artery 
is not yet healed nor do I see any prospect of the 
ligatures soon comeing away.’ 1 On October 6th he 
wrote to Earl St. Vincent: * My poor arm continues 
quite as it was, the ligature still fast to the nerve, and 
very painful at times.’ In the short memoir of his 
life, which, in 1799, two years later, Nelson wrote 
for the guidance of M‘Arthur, he states : ‘ By some 
unlucky mismana gement of my arm, I was obliged to 


return to England.’ 

Now this story of the inclusion of a nerve by the 
surgeon in one of the ligatures which were applied at 
the time of the amputation has been credited by every 
biographer since. No suggestion whatever was made 
of such a contingency until two months after the 
operation. Then, just subsequent to his having been 
the subject of a consultation by several surgeons on 
coming up to London, Nelson spoke of it in his letters 
for the first time. Obviously one of the surgeons had 
mentioned this in his presence as perhaps a possible 
cause of the pain. How easy it is for a word from us, 
uttered casually and perhaps without due deliberation, 
to be taken up literally and undiscriminatingly, and 
repeated with quite an unintentionally false significance. 
There is neither justification nor reason for the accep¬ 
tance of such an explanation ; for even if the nerve 


1 This letter, originally in the possession of Mr. C. Ftaser- 
Mackintosh of Inverness, was first published (in facsimile) m the 

Lancet, July 24th, 1897. 
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probably the median, though possibly the ulnar—had 
been ligatured either purposely or inadvertently, that 
would not, in itself, have occasioned pain in the 
stump. Some surgeons, at the present day, even 
consider it advisable actually to crush and ligature 
all large nerves in performing an amputation. This 
deliberate procedure they employ in order to minimize 
or prevent pain. Some use silk too. As no deep 
ligatures are removed nowadays, those on the nerve 
remain. Moreover, the pain after amputations which 
is nervous in origin, is usually of a special type, the 
patient having a sensation as if the pain were located 
in the hand or foot which has already been removed. 
Such sensations strike the patient as being so 
extraordinary he invariably remarks upon it. Nelson 
makes no such comment ; he constantly complains of 
his stump locally. In any case, some pain often 
occurs in an amputation stump for a few months, even 
where the operation has been most carefully carried 
out and the ultimate result perfect. In Nelson’s case, 
however, sepsis occurred in the stump, and the wound 
remained open, discharging pus, and being a focus for 
the absorption of poisons, for over four months. What 
further explanation than this is needed for the local 
pain ? The leaving of the ligature in the wound helped 
to keep up the infection, and, of course, the sinus 
could not close while it remained there. Why the 
surgeons did not pull it away I cannot imagine. What¬ 
ever structure it was tied to would have sloughed 
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through long since, so that a slight tug must have 
freed it, and any risk of secondary haemorrhage from 
doing this was long past. On December 4th the 
ligature virtually fell out, for it is reported to have 
come away with the slightest touch. Even before this 
the pain had practically gone, for Nelson was already 
sleeping soundly. As soon as the ligature came away 
the wound promptly healed. In less than a week. 
Nelson was himself again. On December 8th he sent 
a note of thanks to St. George’s Church : 


* An officer desires to return thanks to Almighty 
God for his perfect recovery from a severe wound, 
and also for the many mercies bestowed upon 

him/ 

Except that there was always a slight rheumatic 
affection of the stump in any sudden variation ot 
weather, Nelson never had any further trouble with 
his arm. He used to consider his stump a supple¬ 
mentary barometer. When he was perturbed he would 
be seen moving the stump agitatedly to and fro. The 
Admiral is working his fin,’ the men would say. 

On December 13th he was pronounced fit for service, 
and early in 1798 sailed in the Vanguard for the 
Mediterranean again—back to see Lady Hamilton and 
to fight the Battle of the Nile. At this battle, in 
Aboukir Bay, during the thick of the fight on August 
1st, 1798, Nelson received a very severe head wound, 
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being struck on the upper part of the forehead on the 
left side, by a piece of langridge shot. He was con¬ 
vinced that he had received a mortal wound ; but 
when, taking his turn with the other suffering men, he 
was examined by the surgeon, it was found that only 
the scalp was involved, and the skull uninjured. There 
was a rectangular cut, and a large flap of the skin of 
the forehead w'hich was stripped aw r ay cleanly from 
the bone hung down over his left eye. The right 
being blind, Nelson was in darkness. The surgeon, 
‘ Mr. Jefferson assured him, on probing the wound 
that there was no immediate danger ’. He then ‘ bound 
up and dressed the wound.’ Previous to this, Nelson 
had always been in the habit of brushing his hair w r ell 
back off his forehead, as in the portrait which Abbott 
painted of him at the time he was recovering from the 
loss of his arm. In later years Nelson is always de¬ 
picted with his hair trained down over his forehead, 
apparently to hide the scar which resulted from this 
wound. After his death a young officer of the Victory , 
who had cut off some of Nelson’s locks as a momento 
of the hero, spoke of ‘ the hair that used to hang over 
his forehead, near the wound that he received at the 
Battle of the Nile.’ 1 

Now I think Nelson’s symptoms during the month 
following this injury clearly point to his having suffered 
from a severe concussion of the brain. He himself 

1 Admiral Mahan : Life of Nelson , the Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Great Britain, z vols. (Sampson Low, Mars ton & Co. 
London, 1897.) * 
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thought that the skull had been fractured. In the 
first place, it is stated that at the moment he was 
struck he fell unconscious, and that Captain Berry 
caught him in his arms as he was falling. Then on 
August 9th, while still at the mouth of the Nile, Nelson 
sent a letter to the Governor of Bombay, which con¬ 
tained the statement: ‘ If my letter is not so correct 
as might be expected, I trust your excuse, when I tell 
you, my brain is so shaken with the wound in my head, 
that I am sensible I am not always as clear as could 
be wished.’ The next day Nelson wrote to Earl St. 
Vincent: * My head is ready to split, and I am always 
so sick: in short, if there be no fracture my head is 
severely shaken.’ Nearly a month after the injury the 
terrible headache still persisted, for, in a letter dated 
‘ August 19th, 26th,’ he states : ‘ My head is so wrong 
that I cannot write that I wish in such a manner as to 
please myself.’ All these symptoms clearly indicate an 

initial severe concussion of the brain. 

Still suffering from the effects of it, Nelson set out 

about the middle of September for Naples. On the way 
he was stricken with what was possibly a bad attack of 
influenza. On September 20th he wrote to Earl St. 

Vincent: 

‘ For eighteen hours my life was thought to be 
past hope ; I am now up, but very weak both in 
body and mind, from a cough and this fever. I 
never expect, my dear Lord, to see your face again. 
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In his greatly debilitated state of health, the influenza 
had attacked him more severely. It had not only 
* near done my business \ but had reduced him to a 
very despondent mood. On arrival at Naples, he 
went to the home of Sir William Hamilton, the English 
envoy, and was nursed back to health by Lady 
Hamilton herself. He had first met her in 1793, when, 
soon after arriving with the Agamemnon in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he was sent to Naples with dispatches. Sir 
William Hamilton told his wife that he wished ‘ to 
introduce a little man to her \ Even if he was little, 
and very frail as well, he was at that time intact of 
limb. As he presented himself to his old friends upon 
this visit he was indeed a different man. He was 
without one arm, without sight in one eye, had an 
injury in the abdomen, was debilitated and old beyond 
his years due to his various and frequent illnesses, and 
now had come straight from the Nile with a terrible 
wound on the forehead and a physical wreck on 
account of his recent concussion. Those who look 
with disapproval upon Nelson’s attachment to Lady 
Hamilton have stated, with a great show of mag¬ 
nanimity, yet more as an excuse for their own narrow 
censoriousness than in sincere extenuation of Nelson’s 
attitude, that, as a result of this injury to the head, he 
was not quite himself at the time. Such an explana¬ 
tion is unwelcome, even were it called for. Nelson’s 
regard for Emma needs no defence. The affectionate 
nature and charm of Lady Hamilton required the 
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existence of no such circumstance in order to create 
its deserved impression. Nor, indeed, was the added 
advantage which the position of nurse confers upon 
an already attractive woman necessary to make Nelson 
aware of her many talents and accomplishments. 

During the greater part of 1799 Nelson was engaged 
in the affairs of Naples. He was not in the best of 
health, but was never laid up. The mental activity 
required, and the anxiety and worry of offices in 
which he became involved, served to distract his 
attention from his indisposition. He was now very 
fondly attached to Lady Hamilton. In March 1800, 
when he was at Malta, his health was causing him much 
misgiving, and he is said to have been suffering from 
‘ an internal complaint to which he had been long 
subject \ In the middle of the month, in spite of the 
disapproval of his Commander-in-Chief, he returned 
to Palermo, and from there he wrote to his friend, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge: 

* It is too soon to form an opinion whether I can 
ever be cured of my complaint. At present I see 
but glimmering hopes ; and probably my career of 
service is at an end.’ 

The trouble in question often alarmed Nelson, ‘ as he 
attributed it to sudden and violent spasm . He had 
attacks of it at intervals afterwards, including one 
just before Trafalgar. This ‘ internal complaint ’ was 
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probably the severe dyspepsia from which he suffered 
about this time. He often sat writing for hours 
together, and this, combined with the anxiety and the 
grave depression of spirits to which he was then dis¬ 
posed, aggravated these distressing attacks of indiges¬ 
tion. They disappeared when he took exercise and 
reverted to a more active life. 


It was about this period, too, that he began to suffer 
from frequent fits of gout; which disease, however, 
as well as his constitutional tendency to it, he totally 
overcame by abstaining for a space of nearly two years 
from animal food . He lived mostly on vegetables, 
milk, and water. He was, indeed, always a very 
moderate eater, and drank very little wine. He was 
generally in bed before nine o’clock. 1 


At last, after nearly three years’ absence, he returned 
to England, arriving on November 9th, 1800, accom¬ 
panied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton. It was 
soon afterwards that the separation from his wife 
occurred. The following March he was off again, 
this time to the Baltic. At the Battle of Copenhagen 
Nelson went unscathed, and it was there that he put 
the telescope to his blind eye, and exclaimed : ‘ I 
really do not see the signal , when the order to leave 
off action was hoisted. Except for occasional coughs 
and colds he suffered no physical disability during this 


nJV 0 ?' lett £r u 0f ° r - ^ eo , E ^ r J d Gillespie, Physician of the 
Fleet in 1805, published in the Medical Magazine, January i8oe 

NehL are glVCn SCVeral * ntimate pieces of informal aboui 
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campaign. He frequently spoke of feeling unwell, 
but he ‘ owed his bad health more to chagrin than to 
any other cause ’. He was in a very depressed and 
melancholy condition after the battle ; while in action 
he was happy and well. The incessant anxiety, the 
distress over the separation from his wife, and a sense 
of ingratitude on the part of his country lowered his 
spirits, and he asked to be relieved of his command, 
and returned to England on July ist, 1801. He bought 
his house at Merton (now part of Wimbledon) soon 
afterwards, and there, in the company of Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, he spent the greater part of the 
next two years, the happiest period of his life. In 
April 1802, Nelson’s father died, at the age of seventy- 
nine j and the next April Sir William Hamilton, also 

an old man, followed. 

In May 1803, Nelson sailed to the blockade of 
Toulon, as Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 
During this period, up to the time of his return to 
England two years later, he was showing evidence of 
the toll which had been taken on his constitution by 
the strenuous and exacting life he had led and the 
frequent illnesses from which he had suffered. At 
the age of forty-six he already looked many years 
older. On May 30th, 1804, Nelson wrote from Toulon 

to Dr. Baird : 

‘ The health of the fleet cannot be excelled, and I 

really believe that my shattered carcase is in the 
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worst plight of the whole of them. I have had a sort 
of rheumatic fever, they tell me. I have felt the 
blood gushing up the left side of my head. ... I am 
now better of that, with violent pains in my left side, 
and night sweats, with heat in the evening and 
feeling quite flushed.’ 

This is due to his raised blood-pressure with arterio¬ 
sclerosis. The anginal pain from the involvement of 
the vessels of the heart returned at intervals. Nelson 
continues: 

‘ The pain in my heart, not spasms, I have not 
had for some time. Mr. Magrath, whom I admire 
for his great abilities every day I live, gives me 
excellent remedies.’ 

He had apparently become more partial to doctors. 
In spite of this marked deterioration of his health and 
his failing sight, his application to the affairs of the 
fleet and his strategic acuity were unabated, and in 
spite of so many wounds ' not a scrap of that ardour, 
with which he had hitherto served his king, had been 
shot away as he once wrote to the Duke of Clarence. 
Notwithstanding his activity and ingenuity in searching 
for the French fleet, he had to return to England on 
August 19th, 1805, without having found it. 

Nelson went straight to his home at Merton, where 
Lady Hamilton and his daughter Horatia were. His 
health was better after coming ashore ; but he was to 
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enjoy this respite for only a little more than three 
weeks. He told Lady Hamilton and his sisters that 
he thought his work was done, and that he had decided 
to leave further campaigning to younger and more 
robust men, while he would retire to enjoy what laurels 
he already had, and take a well-earned rest. But 
Lady Hamilton knew him too well not to perceive the 
want of conviction in his words. When dispatches 
arrived locating the French fleet. Nelson’s impatience 
at inactivity was not to be concealed from her. She 
spoke to him softly, with that understanding and 
nobility of mind which had been a constant inspiration : 

‘ However we may lament your absence, offer your 
services. They will be accepted, and you will gain 
a quiet heart. You will have a glorious victory and 
then you may return here, and be happy/ 

He looked at her with tears in his eyes. ‘ Brave 
Emma !—Good Emma !—If there were more Emmas 
there would be more Nelsons/ 

On September 14th he sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Victory —sailed to Trafalgar. It was in the height 
of the battle, on October 21st, 1805, that Nelson re¬ 
ceived his fatal wound. 1 At a quarter-past one after 
noon, while walking with Captain Hardy near the 
middle of the quarter-deck, he was struck on the left 

1 Data from William Beatty, M.D.: * Authentic Narrative of 
the Death of Lord Nelson. With Circumstances preceding, 
attending and subsequent to, that Event. London, 1807* 
Resumes of this were sent by Beatty to several journals and private 

persons. 
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shoulder by a musket-ball, fired from the mizzen-top 
of the Redoutable at a range of not more than fifteen 
yards. The ball struck the epaulette on his left 
shoulder, and penetrated his chest. Nelson instantly 
fell with his face upon the deck. Captain Hardy, on 
turning round, saw the seijeant of marines, Seeker, 
with two seamen, raising him. 

‘ They have done for me at last, Hardy. My back¬ 
bone is shot through,’ murmured Nelson. 

He was carried below to the cockpit. ‘ Ah, Mr. 
Beatty ! ’ said he to the surgeon of the Victory , ‘ you 
can do nothing for me. I have but a short time to 
live : my back is shot through.’ 

The back was examined, but nothing was visible 
there externally. The Reverend Dr. Scott, chaplain 
of the ship, gave him lemonade to quench his great 
thirst—the thirst of a man who was bleeding to death. 
Every minute he felt a gush of blood within his breast; 
his breathing became short and difficult, his pulse 
weak, small, and irregular. There was great pain in 
the spine at the point where he had felt the ball 
strike it from within, after having traversed his chest. 
Nelson was lost. A large blood-vessel had been severed 
m the thorax, and the lung was pierced. Calling the 
surgeon back, he spoke to him again : 

‘ Ah, Mr. Beatty, I have sent for you to say, what 
I forgot to tell you before, that all power of motion 
and feeling below my breast are gone ; and you very 
well know I can live but a short time.* 
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Evidently the mid-dorsal spine had been wounded. 
The surgeon verified this on examining the extremities, 
and replied : * My Lord, unhappily for our Country, 
nothing can be done for you/ 

Then walking aside to hide his emotions, he heard 
Nelson murmur : ‘ I know it. I feel something rising 
in my breast, which tells me I am gone.’ As he said 
this it is stated that Nelson put his hand on his left 
side, so that the brachical plexus at the shoulder must 
have been uninjured for him to have been able to use 
the arm. But the tom vessel was bleeding rapidly 
and filling the thoracic cavity with blood, for the 
‘ something rising in my breast ’ was the haemorrhage. 
His pain was so distressing that he wished he were 
dead, and ‘ Yet/ said he, ‘ one would like to live a 
little longer too. . . . What would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton if she knew my situation ? ’ 

England, Emma, and his daughter Horatia were 
alone in his thoughts now. By half-past three he 
became very low ; his breathing was oppressed and his 
voice faint. Nelson whispered : ‘ Drink, drink ! fan, 

fan ! rub, mb I ’ 

At four o’clock he became speechless, and soon 
afterwards Beatty, on taking up his hand, found it 
cold and the pulse gone from the wrist. Upon the 
surgeon’s feeling his forehead, which was likewise cold, 
His lordship opened his eyes, looked up, and shut 
them again. And at half-past four, with Dr. Scott 
gently rubbing his breast, and Mr. Burke, the purser, 
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supporting his shoulders, Nelson expired. He had 
survived three hours and a quarter after being wounded; 
and he died with the consciousness of victory, for 
within a quarter of an hour of his injury Hardy had 
sent him word that Trafalgar had been won. 

Nelson’s body was conveyed back to England, pre¬ 
served in a cask of brandy ; and on December 11 th, 
the day before the Victory sailed from Spithead to the 
Nore, Beatty performed a post-mortem examination, 
which reveals the exact lesion that caused death and 
explains the symptoms of the dying man. At the 
moment of being struck Nelson was standing on the 
quarter-deck facing partly towards the enemy and 
partly towards the stem of his own ship ; the French 
ship Redoutable was right alongside the Victory , on 
the starboard side, and heading in the same direction ; 
the ball was fired by a man in her mizzen-top. There¬ 
fore the direction of the ball in relation to Nelson would 
have been from above, from the left, and from slightly 
in front of him. It ‘ struck the fore part of His 
Lordship s epaulette ; and entered the left shoulder 
immediately before the processus acromion scapulae, 
which was slightly fractured \ From this determina¬ 
tion of the direction of the ball at impact, the course 

which it then took through the chest can be under¬ 
stood : 

It descended obliquely into the thorax, fractur- 
ing the second and third ribs : and after penetrating 
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the left lobe of the lungs, and dividing in its passage 
a large branch of the pulmonary artery, it entered 
the left side of the spine between the sixth and 
seventh dorsal vertebrae, fractured the left trans¬ 
verse process of the sixth dorsal vertebra, wounded 
the medulla spinalis, and fracturing the right trans¬ 
verse process of the seventh vertebra, made its way 
from the right side of the spine, directing its course 
through the muscles of the back, and lodged therein, 
about two inches below the inferior angle of the 
right scapula. On removing the ball a portion of 
the gold-lace and pad of the epaulette, together 
with a small piece of His Lordship's coat, was found 
firmly attached to it .’ 1 

Beatty goes on to state that: 

‘ The immediate cause of His Lordship’s death 
was a wound of the left pulmonary artery, which 
poured out its blood into the cavity of the chest. 
. . . The injury done to the spine must of itself 
have proved mortal, but His Lordship might 
perhaps have survived this alone for two or three 
days.’ 

As for the various organs examined at the post¬ 
mortem, Beatty says that they were all healthy and 

i A drawing illustrating the bdl which killed kelson, together 
with an account signed by W. Beatty and dated December 15th, 
1805, on H.M.S. Victory, is given in a volume of The Medical and 
Physical Journal of 1805, which is preserved in the library of the 
Military Hospital at Shomdiffe. 
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sound, with no sign of ‘ inflammation or disease 
‘ The heart was small and dense in its structure j its 
valves, pericardium, and large vessels were sound, and 
firm in their structure/ This is still consistent with 
early arteriosclerosis involving the coronary arteries 
of the heart. 4 The lungs were sound, and free from 
adhesions. 5 So there was no sign of tuberculosis, 
active, passive, or healed. * The liver was small, and 
in its colour natural, firm in its texture, and every way 
free from the smallest appearance of disorganization. 5 
No amoebic abscess there. 1 The stomach, as well as 
the spleen and other abdominal contents, was alike 
free from the traces of disease. 5 So there was no 
gastric ulcer associated with the dyspepsia—no malarial 
enlargement of the spleen. These post-mortem find- 
***6® prove consistent with the foregoing account of 
Nelson s medical life. The diseases from which he 
suffered malaria, typhoid, angina pectoris, dyspepsia, 
and gout—may leave not a trace of their presence. 

After this examination the body was embalmed, and 
eventually, on December aist, placed in the coffin, 
which Captain Hallowell had presented to Nelson in 
1799, made from the mainmast of VOrient, the French 
flagship, which was captured at the Battle of the Nile. 

At last they laid Nelson in St. Paul’s, where 

After life s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 
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T HE House of Tudor has always been sur¬ 
rounded with a certain atmosphere of fasci¬ 
nation, and the private life and personal 
character of Henry the Eighth seems to have had some 
appeal to most temperaments, from old maid to 
Lothario. Medically he is an interesting case, roman¬ 
tically he is an intriguing example. 

A schoolboy once wrote as his essay : 4 Henry the 
Eighth had eight wives and he killed them all/ His 
store of knowledge was somewhat scanty, and if it 
appears that he sought to conceal its inaccuracy by 
sanguinary and extravagant exaggeration, the indulgent 
merely smile behind their hands and silently applaud 
his boyish bigotry. But he set down an impression 
of Henry which endures with many people for years 
after the schoolboy period, during which it was 
necessary to reproduce prudish and conventional 
conceptions of history in order to please dictatorial 
dominies. He had always heard of Henry as an in¬ 
human monster, who displayed, throughout his life¬ 
time, a most virulent form of nympholepsy, and who 
was capable of almost incredible brutality. 

Those persons who, even in their more mature 
years, regard Henry as having been the very incarna¬ 
tion of unbridled lechery, still fancy they see him 
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striding tyrannically about his court, appropriating 
first this maid and then that for his bride, and cruelly 
casting each aside, as his whim and fancy changed. 
They imagine they hear him snarl, under his breath : 
‘ Obit anus , obit onus* There are others, however, 
who, with a gesture of worldly generosity, picture him 
as Bluff King Hal, feasting perpetually, and singing 
gaily and irresponsibly the words of the royal sage, 
Sardanapalus: 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip. 

As usual the truth lies in neither extreme. 

The questions which so often present themselves 
for an answer are these : 

1. Why should Henry have had such a multiplicity 

of wives ? 

2. What circumstances governed his choice of each 

of them ? 

3. Why did he treat them so cruelly ? 

In the course of the examination of the problems 
of these extraordinary events of his life, Henry very 
often comes to appear not only as a man more sinnH 
against than sinning, but also as one whose actions 
were justified by frank reason in many inafannAo 
Most doctors learn, sooner or later, to apply the 
principle of Tout comprendre c'est taut pardonner to the 
confidences of those of their fellows whose distress 
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and disease they are called upon to interpret, and after 
contemplating the true circumstances of many of 
Henry’s traditional crimes it is impossible to avoid 
applying the same principle in his case. 

Now there are certain facts chronicled which 
prove of great diagnostic significance, and from 
them some very lucid explanations and interesting 
conclusions can be derived. These explanations and 
conclusions follow two main lines, the one psycho¬ 
logical, the other surgical. It is to the events of the 
earlier years of Henry’s life that psychological motives 
can be more acceptably attached. The evidence which 
is so significant from the surgeon’s point of view was 
unfolded gradually, stage by stage, as Henry grew older, 
and it is only after these progressive clinical manifesta¬ 
tions have been observed, with the passing of years, 
that the true surgical or pathological basis underlying 
the seeming vagaries of his life becomes apparent. 
The evidence of the last years of his life is so conclusive 
that, in my judgment, the final diagnosis is amply plain. 
If, then, Henry is to be regarded as a contemporary 
patient, he must be dealt with from the psychological 
point of view first, the surgical following later. 

As a boy Henry undoubtedly possessed exceptional 
intellectual endowments. He also was infected with 
ambition, that pyrexial disease which disturbs the 
youthful tranquillity of many men, and, at times, 
transports the mind into a most restless delirium. In 
addition to ambition he had a very facile appreciation 
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of feminine charm, and when woman is admitted to 
attend the ambition-afflicted youth she soon dispels 
the ailment, though sometimes the patient subsequently 
finds himself incapacitated for life. 

Henry is said to have suffered from an Oedipus 
complex. His elder brother, Arthur, was not only 
the obstacle to his ambition for the Throne, but also 
his rival in love, being affianced and subsequently 
married to Catherine of Aragon. As a result of this, 
the manifestations of his Oedipus complex in regard 
to his father and mother were transferred by the 
young Henry on to his brother and sister-in-law. 
Arthur’s early death from phthisis removed the 
double obstacle, and Henry, at the age of eighteen, 
succeeded his father to the Throne, and married 
Catherine forthwith. 

To my mind this was a perfectly normal marriage 
union, fired by love and tempered by diplomacy. 
However, if the psychological basis is to be accepted, 
the objects he coveted as a result of his complex seem 
now to have been achieved. Having thus said that 
Henry, in the choice of his wife, had been irresistibly 
actuated by incestuous desires as a result of this trans¬ 
ference of his Oedipus complex, the pyschologists then 
go on to explain his subsequent wish for divorce, on 
the grounds that he himself eventually recognized the 
incestuous nature of his marriage, and so came to fear 
that the curse of Heaven was upon it. It is true that 
Henry did seek his ultimate divorce from Catherine 
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on the plea that his marriage to his brother’s widow was 
incestuous, and therefore void ; but this seems to me 
to have been simply a convenient excuse. It was not 
mere psychological distress upon the recognition of 
his incest which made Henry regard a divorce as impera¬ 
tive, it was a need more substantial, namely, the neces¬ 
sity of a male heir to secure the Tudor succession to 
the Throne, which had never been occupied by a woman. 
And it was not a curse of Heaven which was Henry’s 
reason for believing his wife no longer capable of 
producing that heir ; it was the menopause. Catherine, 
at the age of forty-two in 1527, ceased to menstruate. 
Henry, who was always a man of action, having now 
lived happily, and, it may be said, hopefully, with his 
wife for eighteen years, immediately decided that, as a 
consequence of this, his national duty now demanded 
his taking a new and younger wife. Catherine, poor 
lady, had done her best. During practically the whole 
of her child-bearing life she had been ‘ in that condition 
in w'hich every wife should be who loves her lord ’, but 
miscarriage after miscarriage, and stillbirth after still¬ 
birth had repeatedly blighted her efforts. With the 
arrival of menopause, she came face to face with the 
fact that she had only one living child, and that a girl, 
Mary. It w r as not concupiscence that urged Henry to 
seek a new wife. It would seem that, in those days, it 
was permissible to trespass with impunity on extra- 
uxorial pastures for a little amorous browsing, if 
inclination prompted. In fact, Henry had had a 
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natural son, who was afterwards Duke of Richmond, 
by one Elizabeth Blount. He had at one time contem¬ 
plated setting him up as his heir, if no son was forth¬ 
coming by marriage. However, in order to have a 
legitimate heir now, it was necessary for him to be 
formally divorced from Catherine and to remarry. 
Catherine remained his wife for six more years, and it 
was not until May 1533 that the divorce was at last 
accomplished. But already, four months previously, 
Henry had married Anne Boleyn ; she was already 
pregnant, and the prospective babe was, according to 
the astrologers, to be a son. The stars must have 
changed in their courses, for a daughter, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth, was born. Then Anne began to 
display the same propensity for miscarriage that 
Catherine had done, and again Henry’s hopes for a 
heir receded. The psychologists state that it was 
the same incestuous attractiveness that subconsciously 
governed Henry s choice of Anne, one incestuous 
marriage merely giving place to another. Anne’s 
appeal lay in the fact that Henry had been intimate 
with both her mother and her elder sister, Mary ; while 

she herself was said to have had relations with her own 
brother, Lord Rochford. 

Then Henry, when he recognized that the incestuous 
taint had recurred in his marriage, feared that it must 
be for this reason that Heaven was still making him 
pay the penalty of infertility, so that, in order to 
placate the gods and have a son, he must free himself 
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from Anne. But by now the medical mind is beginning 
to suspect pathological rather than spiritual reasons 
for these repeated miscarriages. Poor Henry, however, 
in his despair, and in his ignorance of pathology, 
determined to try one more spouse, in an endeavour to 
do his duty to the nation and the House of Tudor. 
And so Anne must go. Her nomadic cupidity had 
become so notorious since the birth of her daughter 
that it provided ample grounds for an indictment, and 
she was brought to the executioner’s block. 

At this stage I should like to digress for a moment, 
in the investigation of Henry, to defend the honour of 
Queen Elizabeth. Dean Inge has cast doubt on her 
paternity. He might be forgiven his ignorance of 
obstetrics, if not his ungallantry, for the cleric’s func¬ 
tion in conjugal matters ends with the marriage 
ceremony, the point where the doctor’s begins. Eliza¬ 
beth was bom of Anne Boleyn on September 
1 533 * ^ was a full-term baby, the first day of 
Anne’s last period was December ist 1532. Concep¬ 
tion, therefore, occurred sometime after December 
7th. It was exactly seven weeks later, on January 25th, 
1533, that Henry and Anne were married. Now Anne 
had, very painstakingly and very shrewdly, repulsed 
Henry’s advances for six long years, refusing to be his 
mistress, lest, thereby, she jeopardize her chances of 
becoming his Queen. It is known, however, that just 
before her marriage, when her succession as Queen 
was assured, Anne did surrender her virtuous scruples 
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to Henry. It certainly must have been during those 
seven weeks that conception took place, and Henry 
must have been the father, for is it so much as remotely 
probable, not to say possible, that Anne would risk 
dalliance with another lover during those last few 
weeks immediately prior to her marriage, the event 
which meant the crowning of her life’s ambition ? 
She had everything to lose and nothing to gain by such 
an indiscretion, Elizabeth was therefore the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn as surely as 
it is possible for anybody to be sure of anything in these 
matters. Conceived out of wedlock, she was, however, 
bom beneath its benediction. If Elizabeth’s birth was 
at all premature, the evidence only becomes the more 
convincing. 

Now to return to Henry. After Anne Boleyn there 
followed Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr, all in the course of seven 
years. In Jane’s marriage there was again an incestu¬ 
ous element, for she was a blood relation, though a 
somewhat distant one. She produced the long-sought 
son and heir, who was to become Edward the Sixth. 
She died immediately afterwards—harsh, unrelenting 
fate—from puerperal fever. Henry was grief-stricken, 
and showing that it was his desire for a son, and not 
concupiscence, that had prompted his polygamy, he 
ceased, now that that desire was fulfilled, to elicit the 
slightest wish for a new wife. He no longer had any 
personal interest in the female of the species. After 
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two and a half years of widowerhood, it was Cromwell 
who suggested that Henry should marry Anne of 
Cleves, and it was with complete apathy that he agreed. 
However, having been married by proxy, she proved, 
in person, so grossly unattractive and unintelligent, 
that Henry firmly but graciously repudiated the 
marriage. 

‘ After the sundry troubles of min d that had happened 
to him by marriage he was not over-anxious to heed 
the importunacy of his counsellors for another espousal, 
either diplomatic or compensatory. However, when 
he did marry Catherine Howard, she provided him with 
the requisite antidote to the dose of disappointment 
which Anne of Cleves had administered. Unfortu- 

m 

nately, she tired in her attentions all too soon. Even if, 
in the end, Henry raised no voice of objection to this 
same Catherine's being put upon her trial, others than 
he were the prime movers in the proceedings. He had 
been sincerely fond of her, and had forgiven her her 
many amorous extra-marital indulgences. These, how¬ 
ever, had at last become so flagrant that, at her trial, 
after confessing her guilt, she was considered deserving 
of the death sentence by some of those very counsellors 
who had so recently proposed her to the position of 
Queen. All the evidence goes to show that, not only 
did Henry take no active part in Catherine Howard’s 
removal, but that he actually became distraught when 
he perceived the ultimate, and to him unexpected, 
course the proceedings had taken. * He seems very 
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old and gray since the mishap to his last Queen, 1 
wrote one chronicler. 

A perfect wife should be a young man’s mistress, a 
middle-aged man’s companion, and an old man’s 
nurse. Henry, not being fortunate enough to find this 
concatenation of ideals all in one woman, may perhaps 
be regarded by some people as having sought to supply 
his changing requirements by a sequence of wives. 
The qualifications required of his first three wives were 
that, as suitable mistresses, they should be potential 
mothers of a male heir to the Throne. This object 
having been at last achieved by his third wife, Jane 
Seymour, and at the same time being aggrieved, poor 
man, at the very tragic death of the mother in giving 
birth to that heir, he was persuaded to marry Anne of 
Cleves and Catherine Howard hoping for middle-aged 
companionship. Both failed him. However, in his 
premature old age he married the twice-widowed 
Catherine Parr, the ideal nurse, who was brought to 
him by Providence and survived to tend him to the end. 

Before completing the history of Henry’s case, and 
proceeding to the physical examination of his lesions, 
there remains the third and last question to be con¬ 
sidered that of his cruelty to his wives. Meditating 
upon the foregoing circumstances of Henry’s life, I 
feel now convinced that a little more indulgence should 
be shown towards him in his attitude to his spouses. 
With the exception of Anne Boleyn, Henry displayed 
to every one of his six wives, if not always love, 
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certainly as kindly a consideration and as just a treatment 
as the dictates of his duty as a ruler and the father of a 
royal line permitted, and overlooked, according to his 
lights, their sins of omission and commission with far 
more toleration than many men less chivalrous would 
have done. Catherine of Aragon was his wife for 
twenty-four years, so that time alone was ample testi¬ 
mony to his constancy. Jane Seymour died in child¬ 
birth, and there is copious evidence of his sincere 
grief at her loss. Anne of Cleves, a bovine, dull, and 
ill-beseeming queen, was foisted on to him under false 
pretences ; the marriage was never consummated. He 
repudiated the contract so graciously, however, and 
provided for her so handsomely, that she retained her 
regard for him as long as she lived. She died a natural 
death in the palace of Chelsea. When he married 
Catherine Howard Henry was, perhaps, fonder of her 
than of any of his previous wives, and he was, as has 
been seen, very sorely and genuinely distressed at her 
death. As for Catherine Parr, she must surely have 
been a woman deeply loved and very loving to have 
nursed and mothered her ageing Henry as conscienti¬ 
ously as she did. 

So much for the psychological motives in Henry’s 
marriages, the factors governing his choice of his 
wives, and the explanations of the attitudes which he 
displayed towards each of them. Now to seek the 
surgical or pathological basis underlying the tragedy, 
and explaining many of the anomalies of his life. 
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I think it can be proven beyond doubt that the whole 
of Henry’s life was governed, and, indeed, a great deal 
of the subsequent history of England changed, by the 
dictates of a spirochaete which gained access to his 
royal person in his early youth. Syphilis was first 
brought to Europe from America by Columbus—or, 
rather, should I say, by Columbus’s crew—in 1493, 
two years after Henry was bom. There can, therefore, 
be no possible suggestion of any syphilitic taint in his 
heredity. His parents, Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York, had quite a large family, and Henry was bom 
healthy. As a young lad he was unusually handsome, 
tall, fair-haired, strong, and athletic and, according to 
Erasmus, already of regal bearing. He was, in fact, 
distinguished by his robust good health and excep¬ 
tional mental talent. He was eighteen years of age 
when he married Catherine of Aragon, who, seven 
months later, bore a stillborn daughter. Three more 
children followed who either were stillborn or died 
immediately after birth. Next the daughter was born, 
who was subsequently to reign as Bloody Mary. As 
Mary grew up, the evidence of congenital syphilis 
became, surely, all too plain. Her face was prema¬ 
turely old and scarred, her hair thin and patchy, she 
had a * square head ’, with the forehead abnormally 
protruding, if not actually showing frontal bosses. 
All these suggest inherited lues. Sir Clifford Allbutt 
has decided that her extremely bad sight was due to 
interstitial keratitis. It is probable that she had a 
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miscarriage soon after her marriage to Philip II of 
Spain, who, incidentally, was married four times. 
Moreover, her sudden death, at the early age of forty- 
two, while she was attending Mass, was probably 
consequent upon arterial degeneration and a high 
blood-pressure, the outcome of syphilis. After the 
birth of Mary, Catherine suffered several miscarriages, 
and then one further stillbirth. Henry’s next wife, 
Anne Boleyn, after bearing Elizabeth, showed the 
same disposition to miscarriage and stillbirth. Jane 
Seymour died before any such misfortunes could befall 
her. Already, having obtained such a history of mis¬ 
carriage, the modem surgeon would have had Wasser- 
mann tests of the blood carried out for syphilis ; and, 
of all Henry’s wives, Anne of Cleves, whose marriage 
was never consummated, was the only one who might 
have been expected to have given a negative test. 

During the period when Catherine Howard was his 
wife, he being forty-nine to fifty years of age, his 
physical decay was advancing rapidly. The * violent 
ulcer ’—also described as ‘ the old fistula ’—in his leg 
was giving him much pain, and when it was closed 
the pain became worse, and a fever developed. Now 
the chief causes of chronic ulcers of the leg are varicose 
veins and syphilis. Ulcers due to varicose veins, even 
of large size and long standing, often cause the patient 
remarkably little pain. They are also far less common 
in men than in women. On the other hand, syphilitic 
ulcers may be associated with a similar disease of the 
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bones of the leg, which causes pain ; and if pyogenic 
infection is admitted through the ulcer, a chronic osteo¬ 
myelitis is superadded, with the possible formation of 
sequestra. There is then aggravation of the pain and 
the development of fever when the * sinus is closed \ 

In February 1541, and on several occasions subse¬ 
quently up to the time of his death, Henry suffered 
from grave attacks of fever. Ague has been suggested 
as the cause ; but this is discountenanced by the fact 
that on no occasion was there any mention of rigors. 
Furthermore, these attacks have been variously de¬ 
scribed as * lingering fever 9 and ‘ languishing fever 
and whatever such terms may indicate, they certainly 
do not suggest the intermittent febrile attacks of malaria. 

When Anne of Cleves, in 1543, heard of the marriage 
of Catherine Parr to the King she remarked, 4 A fine 
burthen Madam Catherine has taken on herself/ She 
also said ‘ the King was so stout, that such a man had 
never been seen. Three of the biggest men that could 
be found, could get inside his doublet \ Apparently 
syphilis, spirits, and sepsis were taking their toll on his 
cardio-vascular system. Valvular disease and arterio¬ 
sclerosis were causing i dropsy * of the legs, ascites, 
and consequent inability to get about without great 
difficulty. As a result of his rising blood-pressure 
Henry began to suffer from very severe headaches, 
wilich prevented him from attending to his affairs for 
days together. His corpulence was aggravated by the 
development of cirrhosis of the liver. 
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It has been suggested that Henry died in uraemic 
coma, but from the description of his death it is clear 
that this could not have been the case. He retained 
his memory to the end, although he was already grown 
‘ speechless \ In the uraemic, on the other hand, 
memory goes early, and mental apathy lapses into 
unconsciousness and coma some time before death 
arrives. Henry died at the age of fifty-five and a half, 
on January 28th, 1547, and, as I picture him on his 
death-bed, he died primarily from heart failure. Just 
as his life had been ruled by his syphilitic infection, so 
his death was occasioned by its ravages upon his heart 
and blood-vessels. 

We hate to have our early ideals shattered ; to have 
to alter our fixed ideas of justice. We are loath to 
relinquish those traditional examples of wickedness 
which it has always eased our consciences to look upon 
as criteria of vice, in contrast with which we ourselves 
are very paragons of virtue. But when Reason is the 
iconoclast, and Fact his weighty weapon, the gods all 
crumble in the musty temples of traditional prudery, 
and we come at last to worship at the altar of enlight¬ 
ened truth. The story of Henry’s brutality is a myth ; 
the plurality of his marriages was the outcome of his 
sincere consciousness of his responsibilities as the 
father of a line of kings ; the tragedy of his life was the 
work of a spirochaete. Perhaps I may trace, one day, 
its results on the whole of our history since. 
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P OOR Anne Stuart was like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, she had so many children ; but, 
as she didn’t know what to do, they all died—if 
they got so far as being born at all. Had some of her 
children only been delivered by a Caesarean operation, 
instead of being subjected to the birth trauma neces¬ 
sarily associated with a contracted or deformed pelvis, 
which Anne must have had, there would have been 
fewer stillbirths, and some, at least, of the babes born 
sturdy enough to survive even Anne’s singularly inexpert 
efforts at nursing them through their childish ailments. 

She was small in stature, and small women are 
always the most prolific ; or would be were contra¬ 
ceptives not so certain nowadays. She married Prince 
George of Denmark in 1683, when she was nineteen, 
and had seventeen children in twenty-five years, before 
George’s death and the menopause brought to a 
doubly sure conclusion her attempts to produce an 
acceptable heir to carry on the Stuart succession. At 
the mere sight of George she fell pregnant ; but, of all 
these children, only six lived long enough to be given 
names. One, William Henry, born in 1689, who was 
made Duke of Gloucester, managed with difficulty to 
reach the age of eleven. All the rest were either 
stillborn, or died immediately they saw the light. 
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If the doctors had saved but one of Anne’s children 
we might have had no Hanoverians. The four 
Georges and William would not have mattered, but no 
Victoria. . . . ! 

The Duke of Gloucester was always weakly. He had 
a very large, deformed head, and did not walk until 
he was six years old. He, too, was probably the victim 
of trauma at birth, and indiscretion after it. The first 
wet-nurse who was brought to him was found to have 
too large a nipple to be accommodating, so a second 
was ushered in. Immediately he suckled he got con¬ 
vulsions, and another nurse was looked for whose milk 
would cure convulsions. After several trials, his father 
himself eventually discovered a woman whom he 
thought looked as if her milk should be suitable. How 
he decided this I do not know, but the moment William 
Henry was put to her breast the convulsions ceased. 
When he was three years old he had ague ; but took 
his Jesuits’ Powders with such apparent gusto that he 
was soon recovered. At the age of six he had not yet 
learned to walk. His legs looked normal enough, and, 
although he was never strong, he had not suffered from 
any illness suggesting infantile paralysis, spinal disease, 
or other condition which might have caused weakness 
of the legs. So his simple, unintelligent father decided 
that his failure to walk was mere obstinacy, and resorted 
to the strap. After this callous and primitive form of 
treatment, the little duke did manage to get on to his 
feet, and to move about the room by holding on to 
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chairs and tables, and in the course of a few years 
seems to have developed normal control, for mention 
is made of his having dancing-lessons, and of his manly 
deportment in commanding the regiment of soldiers 
which he enlisted amongst the little pages of the 
court. 

Between Anne and her sister Mary there was never 
very much in common, and both were totally unlike 
their father, James II, who, since his deposal, was 
exiled in France, and under the aegis of Louis XIV. 
The sisters had quarrelled, and Mary, who now occu¬ 
pied the Throne beside her husband William, took every 
opportunity of belittling Anne by a studied disregard. 
William of Orange was small, ill-formed, and ugly in 
appearance. Anne used to call him ‘ Caliban ’, or the 
Dutch Abortion ’, a name which, in fact, also epitom¬ 
ized the attitude towards him of many of his subjects. 
And a girl who could thus address a brother-in-law 
whom she disliked must have been not without some 
glimmerings of a sense of humour. 

In 1694 Mary died of smallpox at the early age of 
thirty-four. This was quite an unexpected turn of 
events. William and Mary left no children. Whether 
this was her fault, or whether it was that William had 
become exclusively preoccupied with his fair mistress, 
Elizabeth, one of the two very beautiful Villiers sisters, 
it was, in any case, the general belief that Mary would 
survive her husband, marry again, and by having a 
family finally exclude Anne from succession to the 
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Throne. Mary’s death made Anne the heir-presump¬ 
tive, and the fact that she possessed a son, who, at 
the time, was five years old, and who could carry on 
the succession, both Stuart and Protestant, immediately 
raised her to a position of respect and importance, in the 
eyes of the court and the nation. There was, however, 
still her deposed father, James II, to be reckoned with, 
and his recall was strongly supported by the Jacobites. 
There was also his son, of the same name. Anne 
Hyde, James II’s first wife, and mother of Mary and 
Anne, had died when Anne was seven. This son was 
bom to Mary of Modena, his second wife, in 1688, 
while James was still King. His birth occurred one 
month prematurely. Anne was in doubt whether or 
not to accept this young James as her brother—or 
rather her half-brother. It was thought by many that 
he was spurious, and that he had been smuggled into 
the bed in a warming-pan, to be passed off as Mary’s 
son. Very strange are the uses to which warming- 
pans and silk hats have at times been put. Maids were 
set to spy on Mary, as she was lying-in, and although 
they do not seem to have been able to observe anything 
which might have been brought as a conclusive dis¬ 
proof of the baby’s authenticity, incredulity still per¬ 
sisted. However, on her death-bed, Anne, sighing, 
4 My brother, my brother,’ seems at last to have duly 

recognized the Pretender. 

At the age of eleven Anne’s son died, and again the 
whole prospect changed in regard to the Throne. The 
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Duke of Gloucester was only ill five days. He had a 
high fever, headache, delirum, and a sore throat. Dr. 
RadclifFe said it was scarlet fever, and probably it was. 
He also said that the bleeding which another physician 
had already performed was the cause of his death. It 
may have helped, and so probably did Anne’s nursing. 
"Then the Act of Succession was passed, and Anne, 
while having her right to the Throne thus secured, was 
also brought to a full realization that the onus now 
finally lay upon her to produce an heir, if the Crown, 
upon her death, was not to pass from the heads of the 
Stuart family to those of the Hanovers. The new 
hope that was bom with every fresh pregnancy was 
drowned in a sudden flood of despair as she contem¬ 
plated her repeated previous disappointments. 

In 1702, when she became Queen, Anne was thirty- 
eight. She was a woman of little intelligence, few 
accomplishments, and no personality. Vacillation and 
indecision, want of self-assurance, and a hypersensi¬ 
tiveness to the disapproval of those around her left her 
a prey to those many designing associates who pre¬ 
tended to advise her. The fear of consequences and 
the penance of regrets, the two monsters which con¬ 
stantly harass the minds of the pusillanimous, caused 
Anne to depend upon the decision of others as to the 
plans she should adopt and the political course she 
should pursue. Sarah Churchill, afterwards the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whom she had known from 
girlhood, exercised her very clever brain to secure for 
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herself the place of Anne’s confidante and mentor. 
She established a complete domination over Anne, 
who, apparently recognizing her own deficiencies, 
willingly accepted the other’s influence. And in order 
to remove any restraint on their intimacy which their 
difference in rank might involve, Anne suggested that 
Sarah should call her c Mrs. Morley while she referred 
to Sarah as i Mrs. Freeman ’. When she was reduced 
in spirit by despair and by her sense of inferiority, she 
used to sign her pathetic letters : ‘ Your poor, infor- 
tunate, faithful Morley.’ It can hardly be said that 
the Duchess of Marlborough was a general favourite at 
court, although, no doubt, many of the contumelies 
which were propagated about her were but the pro¬ 
ducts of feminine fecundity in feline spitefulness. It 
used to be whispered that < Queen Anne might make 
Sarah Churchill a duchess, but it was beyond her power 
to make her a gentlewoman ’. Though Sarah concen¬ 
trated all her exertions on advancing her own ends and 
those of her husband, it must be admitted that she had 
a clear-thinking and far-seeing head, and that the 
simple-minded Anne had frequent occasion to con¬ 
sider herself fortunate in having such a brain to func¬ 
tion vicariously for her. This was especially the case 
on account of the many difficult political and military 
struggles which punctuated her reign. At last, how¬ 
ever, the Duchess of Marlborough fell from favour, and 
Marlborough himself soon afterwards followed the 
same fate. But Anne found it impossible to dispense 
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with the services of a mental factotum, and before long 
Mrs. Masham made her way into the Queen’s favour 
in the place of her rich relation, 

Was Anne homosexual ? It has been said that this 
was the fundamental basis of her attachment to her 
two female favourites. George surely gave her no 
grounds for questioning his physical competency as a 
husband ; but his weak and unassertive mentality left 
unsatisfied her feminine need for domination and 
protection. Anne felt this deprivation ; and, at the 
same time, her poor intellect and paucity of interests 
made it difficult for any adequate sublimation to 
develop which might compensate for it. With such 
lines of reasoning the Freudians have fortified them¬ 
selves in their contention that Anne’s attraction for 
Sarah Churchill—and toalessextent for Mrs. Masham— 
had its psychological origin in a desire for a substitute 
for her husband who could supply her mental as well 
as her physical requirements. They maintain that the 
attraction was essentially the result of a true transfer¬ 
ence to these two women. Now Sarah’s desire to keep 
that attraction alive led her to reserve her intimate 
friendship exclusively for Anne, so as never to risk 
arousing her jealousy. The long absences of her 
husband, Marlborough, at the war may have encouraged 
a reciprocal and inverted transference of her sexual 
interests on to Anne. In this manner the Freudians 
would construct a homosexual foundation for the 

attachment between Anne and these two ladies of 
12 
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the court. In spite of their intimacy, she subjected 
Sarah to frequent outbursts of snubs and opposi¬ 
tions, and this is interpreted as a compensatory 
reaction on the part of Anne upon her recognition 
of her Lesbian inclination, and as an attempt to 
escape from it and from the feelings of guilt which it 

Now these may be reasonable conclusions to the psy¬ 
chologists, but psychology and medicine have different 
standards both of terminology and of conception ; the 
former deals in thought while the currency of the latter 
is deeds. The psychologist may prove Anne homosexual 
in theory, but the medical man cannot conceive it of 
her in practice. During the greater part of her life 
Anne was either actually bearing a child or just delivered 
of one and preparing for the next. As a result of this, 
and in spite of the fact that she may subconsciously 
have recognized a certain want which the weakness of 
her husband’s personality could not supply, it seems 
to me inevitable that the constant obtrusion of motherly 
and wifely interests, which her perennial pregnancies 
must have vouchsafed, would have completely ob¬ 
literated any tendency to such a transference of her 
sexual affinities. Moreover, her great desire in life was 
to have children, so that, even if a transference had 
been liable to occur, it would not have been likely to 
follow a homosexual channel, since this could only have 
led to a further frustration of her wish for fruition. 
Unless or until we all turn Freudian in views we shall 
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continue to recognize that close associations and intim¬ 
acies are possible between women, without implying any 
homosexual basis at all, and that the intimacies may be 
as devoid of physical interests as the most asexual subli¬ 
mation. And I think this was so in the case of Anne. 

She was distinctly plain—a pudding face ; her 
saving grace was a sweet and melodious voice. As she 
grew older she became double-chinned and coarsely 
corpulent. She ate gluttonously and drank too much. 
But I suppose she must be allowed some outlet by 
which to escape from her woes, for if ever there was a 
woman with a cross to bear, it was Anne. Hard drink¬ 
ing was the rule in her reign. A preferential tariff was 
granted about this time to wine from Portugal, so that 
port became the general medium for Bacchanalian 
indulgence, instead of the lighter and less exacting 
French wines. The apotheosis of the three-bottle 
man became the vogue, gout and stone fashionable and 
almost honourable maladies. Gladstone did away with 
this tariff, but by then a century and a half of port 
drinking had hardened the stomachs of Englishmen, 
and changed their sparkling wit into what is now a still 
and more subdued humour. Port also ruined the 
English palate, both for wines of discrimination and for 
culinary subtleties—and it has never recovered since. 

Anne was not only a drinker, she seems also to have 
been a gambler. As a girl she played at cards a great 
deal, but always lost, and three times her father had 
to settle her gambling debts. She was deeply fond of 
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her husband, for he was the only person in the world 
who showed her any affection. She had had a mild 
love-affair with young Lord Mulgrave when she was 
eighteen ; but it was very mild, and had only got to 
the stage of nods and becks, when the presumptive 
youth was effectively rusticated by being sent to a post 
in Tangiers. That had been the whole wild gamut 
of Anne’s experience of men. Prince George was a 
simple, dull fellow, good-natured and complacent 
enough, a tough horseman and a hard drinker. He and 
Anne, being of about the same intellectual tonnage, 
soon came to understand one another after their 
marriage, and, in their unenlightened isolation, a 
bucolic but sincere love grew up between them. 

Although neither Anne nor her husband exercised 
any appreciable influence upon the conditions or 
events of the period, the reign was one which was 
marked by military distinction, cultural brilliance, and 
social splendour. The wars arising out of the con¬ 
troversy of the Spanish Succession afforded Marl¬ 
borough the opportunity of enhancing the prestige of 
England on the side of the Grand Alliance against 
France and Spain. At home the arts of peace flour¬ 
ished more conspicuously than they had done for 
nearly a century. Swift flung out his clever satires, 
Addison and Steele scribbled their essays, and the 
former, once his shy tongue had been loosened with 
wine, enlivened the coffee-houses with his brilliant 
discourse. Pope wrote his verses and Defoe his 
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belated novels. Bolingbroke, in spite of all his deep 
wallowings in liquor and his brave delight in the ladies, 
retained the pre-eminent place in politics ; and 
Newton led the world in science. Dr. Johnson was 
preserved to decorate a later generation, for, being then 
a child, he was ‘ touched ’ by Queen Anne for the 
King’s Evil, a term which seems to have really included 
tuberculous lesions in various manifestations. It was 
at this time, too, that John Bull first made his appear¬ 
ance, the figure which, both in pride and in prejudice, 
came to symbolize the Englishman of every age. 
John Bull was the central character in a series of four 
political tracts written by Dr. John Arbuthnot, and 
published in 1712 under the title Law is a Bottomless- 
Pit. Arbuthnot was a London physician, prominent in 
society and letters as well as in his profession. He was 
physician to the Queen, and was one of those who 
attended her at her death. It is a little curious that 
this idol of an Englishman should have been set up by 
Arbuthnot, who was a Scot. Still the people of the 
two nations had had plenty of opportunity of observing 
one another ; the union of England and Scotland had 
just been effected ; and, after all, the Stuarts, who of 
course were Scots, had ruled England for a hundred 
years. Perhaps, indeed, a better figure of an English¬ 
man should be modelled by a Scot, his detachment and 
impartiality giving him a truer perspective. To read 
those tracts of Arbuthnot’s now is amusing and instruc¬ 
tive, but at the time when they were written they must 
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have been greeted as a very arresting satire on the 
political, social, and economic conditions then pre¬ 
vailing at home and abroad. John Bull is described 
as being involved in a lawsuit, which stood for the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the various belligerents 
are introduced as the litigants. Mr. Frog was the 
Dutch, though, for no other reason than its singular 
appropriateness, the designation has since come to be 
applied to the French. Louis XIV was dubbed ‘ Lewis 
Baboon ’; the late King of Spain, * Lord Strutt ’; the 
King of Portugal, ‘ Tom the Dustman ’. John Bull 
was ‘ an honest plain-dealing Fellow, Choleric, Bold, 
and of a very unconstant Temper ’. This inconstancy 
of temper was due to the uncertainty of his native 
climate, for ‘ his Spirits rose and fell with the Weather¬ 
glass’. 

1 If you flattered him you might lead him like a 
child. John was quick and understood his Business 
very well, but no Man alive was more careless in 
looking into his Accounts, or more cheated by 
Partners, Apprentices, and ^Servants. This^was 
occasioned by his being a boon Companion, loving 
his Bottle and his Diversion ; for, to say Truth, no 
Man kept a better House than John, nor spent his 

Money more generously.’ 

And so the description goes on. Some is true enough, 
but there are many deficiencies, many distortions, and 
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many exaggerations, which are as obvious as they are 
ludicrous. He has been fashioned and re-fashioned 
from age to age to accord with the changing concep¬ 
tions of the ideal, and, as we see him to-day, he still 
presents an inspiring figure, standing akimbo, with 
his rubicund and rustic mien, his bovine neck, and 
Atlantean shoulders, in breeches, top boots, and Union- 
jack waistcoat. An Englishman’s idea of God is an 
Englishman eight feet high ; and John Bull is His 
terrestrial representative. 

Another institution of the period, which has come 
down to us, is what is known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Previously the income derived from certain rich Church 
benefices was devoted by the king to provision for his 
women and his natural children, and a king’s morals 
were largely governed by the state of his exchequer. 
The succession of kings, especially the last three, 
found this special fund a very convenient and useful 
possession, and they certainly saw no occasion to 
divert its use to any different purpose. But Anne, 
having to meet no such demands upon her resources, 
sponsored the appropriation of this money to increasing 
the livings of some of the more impoverished clergy. 
Perhaps she thought that if she was to have no syco¬ 
phantic gallants to flatter her, she might at least have 
some plump churchmen to console her. The Queen’s 
Bounty put an end to the Kings’ prodigality. 

In 1708 Anne’s husband died, and she, like Niobe, 
was dissolved in tears. She had tended him for 
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months past, herself undertaking most of the duties ; 
but the conspicuous inaptitude which Anne had always 
displayed in the nursing of her children was equally 
apparent in her ministrations to her bibulous, gouty, 
and asthmatic husband. George’s virtue was a nega¬ 
tive one, in that, as he did nothing, he did no harm. 
After a becoming lapse of time Parliament suggested 
that Anne should marry again. Had they previously 
taken the trouble to try to comprehend their Queen’s 
mentality they would have appreciated the futility of 
their plea, and foreseen the repugnance with which it 
would be received. Anne was shocked at the very 
idea. However, she was already forty-five years of 
age, and realized that it was now impossible for her to 
falsify the obstetrical calculations which the nation had 
made or to upset the plans for the Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion by producing a belated heir. 

With Anne beginning to show evidence of failing 
health, it was apparent that England was fast approach¬ 
ing an important cross-road in her history. The country 
was divided into factions ; Tory, Jacobite, and Papist 
were ranged against Whig, Hanoverian, and Protestant. 
Anne, as usual, was hovering indecisively between two 
affinities, those of her Stuart blood and her Protestant 
creed. The first ran strong in her heart, the second 
fevered her head. If only her half-brother, James the 
Pretender, could have been converted to Protestantism, 
Anne would have rapturously embraced both him and 
his cause. She had a frank dislike for the Hanover 
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family. The Electress Sophia, the granddaughter of 

James I, was, according to the Act of Succession, to 

follow Anne upon the Throne, and, though eighty-four 

years of age, she had firmly set her old heart upon 

signing herself Queen of England. If she could only 

live long enough 1 She looked like doing so, too, and 

then suddenly, only two months before Anne died, she 

dropped dead while running for shelter from a shower 

of rain. Acute dilatation of the heart, I suppose. 

Anne regarded the suggestion that George, son of the 

Electress, should visit England, as too precipitous a 

desire to anticipate her vacation of the throne. This 

added rancour to the prejudice which she had already 

conceived against this family, a prejudice which is so 

frequently entertained by persons of position against 

those who are to succeed them. Notwithstanding this 

aversion, Anne could not reconcile herself to any 

slackening of her zeal for her religion, and as the same 

characteristic Stuart bigotry sustained James’s religious 

inflexibility, she was obliged silently to acquiesce in 
the Hanoverian succession. 

Anne’s condition had always been obese enough_it 

was now becoming extreme ; it was an effort for her 
to get about. Before long she had to be carried to the 
House of Lords in a chair whenever her presence there 
was required. Her face became ‘ heavy and coarse ’, 
though the sweetness of her voice did not desert her.’ 

, n 1712 she had another severe attack of gout and 
dunng the following year the sudden and rapidly 
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progressive deterioration in her health necessitated the 
construction of a special pulley by means of which her 
chair at Windsor was dragged up from the drawing¬ 
room to her bedroom. Towards the end of 1713 she 
became practically an invalid. Her seventeen children 
had been a severe tax on her constitution, and her 
repeated sufferings from gout for years past had 
weakened her resistance by forcing upon her so sedent¬ 
ary a mode of life. 

A very interesting account of Anne’s condition 
during the last few months of her life is left by one of 
her attending physicians in a diary and a series of 
letters, which are now preserved in the British Museum 
among the Sloane MSS. (No. 4034)* The diary is in 
the doctor’s own handwriting, and the letters in that 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury, who kept copies of those 
sent to him and to his wife. I cannot find out who 
this physician was, for, either because he could not 
interpret the symptoms which he recorded, or because 
what opinions he did proffer were at variance with 
those of the other physicians, he rather faintheartedly 
preferred to conceal his identity in bare anonymity 
or disguised it by fictitiously subscribing himself J. 
Smith ’. He describes how the Queen was taken sud¬ 
denly ill on December 24th, 1713, at one o’clock midday, 
and how, as soon as he received word, he flew out 
post-haste to Windsor the next day to see her. A short 
time previously, when he had visited her, she was in 
good health ; then she developed a * smarting soreness 
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on the inside of her right thigh followed, on this 
day before Christmas and with dramatic suddenness, 
by * a great rigor, quick pulse, palpitations of the heart, 
short breathing and vomitings On the following day, 
when J. Smith ’ arrived at Windsor, he found the 
the pulse extremely quick ; flying pains all over her ; 
her aspect very much sunk ; her tongue white and 
dry . Now what is the likeliest and most reasonable 
explanation of the case ? Anne had marked varicose 
veins in the legs. Numerous and difficult pregnancies 
are most potent factors in the development of these. 
During Christmas in 1694 she had been obliged to 
remain in bed for several weeks owing to swelling and 
oedema of her legs, and in view of the reports of the 
condition at the time, and of the subsequent course of 
events, this was not due to heart or kidney disease, 
but most probably was the result of her varicose veins. 
This present illness arose, I feel sure, from the same 
cause. The soreness on the inner aspect of the thigh 
would have been a thrombo-phlebitis of the varicose 
saphenous vein. The inflammatory redness, spreading, 
as it does in these cases, into the adjacent tissues, was 
mistaken by tJie physicians for erysipelas when, after 
some persuasion, Anne’s sense of royal delicacy was 
reconciled, and she waived her objection to having the 
part examined. It ‘ appeared of a redish-brown colour ’ 
and ‘ is fixing into an Erysipelas tumour The 
tumour ’ was the hard thrombosed vein, no doubt 
Then, apparently, some of the infected clot in the 
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vein—the femoral was probably also involved—became 
detached and carried off to settle in the lungs. The 
sudden onset of the train of symptoms which the 
physicians then noted is typical, of pulmonary 
embolism. Inflammation was thus set up in the 
lungs, and it is stated that ‘ excessive heat followed, 
with intense thirst, great anxiety, restlessness, and 
inquietude. The pulse was plenus, durus , erratilis y et 
frequens \ This physician diagnosed the illness as a 
‘ violent inflammatory fever *; which was right—so 
far as it went. Bleeding was, as usual, advised, but 
refused by the patient. A crisis occurred about the 
ninth day. The physicians of the period adopted the 
rule of diagnosing any disease of whose nature they 
were uncertain as either gout or ague, just as some 
modem physicians follow a principle which says : 
‘ When in doubt, give Pot. Iod/ So Anne’s attendants 
took sides, those for gout, and those for ague. Some 
advised giving 4 the bark \ some condemned it. 
However, after two to three weeks, Anne had recovered 
from the more acute illness ; but she did not leave 
her room until February 3rd. On March nth there 
was a recurrence of the acute phlebitis, with symptoms 
similar to those of the previous attack. In the diary 
the physician says that he suggested 4 cupping ... to 
prevent too great a load of ill humours falling upon 
the leg \ But this was not agreed to, and the condition 
subsided after about a week. On May 26th the inflam¬ 
mation again returned, extending along the whole 
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length of the veins of the limb from ankle to thigh. 
Anne was in bed most of the time now. 

Dr. Radcliffe, who had been Anne’s physician before 
she had come to the Throne, was no longer in attendance. 
He had been dismissed from court years previously for 
having once spoken rather lightly of an indisposition 
from which Anne was suffering, telling his royal 
patient that her complaint was nothing more than the 
vapours—whatever they were. Patients, chiefly the 
neurotic kind, are dissatisfied, even after the most 
careful and thorough examination, if they are told that 
they are perfectly well. They begrudge the fee, too. 
If there be occasion, however, to tell them that there is 
indeed something very vitally wrong, their distress, 
it seems, is alleviated by the thought that at least they 
have had their money’s worth. Curious compensation 1 
For being told that there is nothing the matter with 
them, patients ought to be delighted to pay double. 

On Friday, July 30th, Anne felt somewhat better, 

and decided to get up. She was very weak and pale, 

and when Dr. Arbuthnot saw her he ordered her head 

to be shaved ; but while the operation was in progress 

Anne fell into a fainting fit, and remained insensible 

for two hours. She then lapsed into a ‘ lethargic 

unconsciousness y with occasional delirium, and about 

eight o clock on Sunday morning, August xst, 1714, 

she died at the palace at Kensington, some said from 

apoplexy, but probably it was from the exhaustion of 
toxaemia* 



At the post-mortem examination an ulcer was found 
on the left leg. The doctors said it was scorbutic. 
Surely it was a varicose ulcer. * The stomach was thin 
and its inner coat too smooth,’ Drink, perhaps ! And 
there was a small umbilical hernia. Nothing else 
abnormal was seen in the abdomen, and the rest o. 
the body, including the lungs, was not examined. 

Anne was dead and the Stuart regime was past ; bu 
John Bull went striding on. 
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W E must all work, if not at the imperative com¬ 
mands of our stomachs, which would other¬ 
wise go empty, then at least at the request of 
our souls for contentment. There are some individuals, 
indeed, who consider that life, pruned of certain 
luxuries, becomes an ordeal, and they, I hope, are 
prepared to work in order to acquire the extra means 
needed to indulge their pet foibles. Those who do 
no work at all die from the want of it. Whatever our 
disposition may be, however, it seems that our occu¬ 
pations constantly expose us to disease, and often 

constitute very important factors in compassing our 
destruction. 

Now in what way do particular callings take toll 
upon their devotees ? Ramazini, Professor of Physick 
Padua, wrote the Tteatise on the Diseases of Tfades- 
mm, which was translated and published in England in 
I 74^> an d his book has become quite a classic of its 
kind. He himself was not only a physician of acute 
observation, but also one of most tolerant under¬ 
standing. Amongst his tradesmen he includes eveiy 
manner of person from washerwoman to divine. 
Occupations and modes of life alter with the years, and 
yet some of the observations made and the principles 
followed by men in the eighteenth century may still 
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point a moral in the twentieth. Ramazini says that 
chemists are poisoned in slow degrees by i nhaling and 
handling the chemicals they mix. Workers in metals 
such as copper and tin, and potters who put lead in 
their porcelain, suffer from metal poisoning. Painters 
are always sickly and not long lived due to the same 
cause. Glass-makers and glass-grinders are similarly 
afflicted, and they, owing to their going from the great 
heat of their furnaces out into the cold, also develop 
chest troubles, pleurisy, asthma, and coughs. They 
have great thirsts, and for this they are advised to 
drink more wine, since cold water taken when heated 
causes sudden death. 

Workers in ‘ Lime and Plaister of Paris ’ inhale and 
assimilate the dust, and thus contract difficulty in 
breathing, dryness and roughness of the throat, and 
costiveness ; and ‘ their Faces are discoloured so as 
to resemble the Substances in which they work ’. 
Nor, it seems, should these workmen feel any consola¬ 
tion in their suffering from the contemplation of the 
products of their labour ; at least, not those of them 
who model images and statues in the said plaister for 
adorning churches, great halls, and libraries. For the 
poet Juvenal deprecates this exhibitionism and Lashes 
the rich unlearned Crew, who, to gain a Reputation of 
Learning among the Vulgar, adorned their Libraries 
with Effigies of the Philosophers \ His own words 

are: 

‘ Indocti primum , quanquam plena omnia Gypso 
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Chrysippi invent as ’. So that whether you be a high¬ 
brow, who, without deploring the ‘ rich ’, would 
strongly resent the ‘ unlearned ’, or a lowbrow, who 
reads gospel truth in anything written in Latin, you 
will, if you wish to escape this accusation, take a hint, 
and forthwith purge your library of its plaster casts 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon ; and, I suppose, of its 
pictures of Goethe, Gladstone, and Beethoven too. 

Fullers, or as they are commonly called to-day, 
Dyers and Cleaners, used urine as the chief chemical 
agent for their work. The ancient fullers placed urine- 
barrels in the public places in order to collect their 
supply, and Vespasian levied a tax on each barrel. 
The rolling drunkards of the town were at a premium, 
for it used to be said of them : ‘ There is no Pitcher 
in the Lane which they do not fill, for their Bladder is 
always full.’ Owing to the disagreeable ammoniacal 
atmosphere in which the fullers constantly carried 
out their occupation, they were subject to coughs, 
fevers, and enlarged glands in the groins and neck. 
But since urine was efficacious in the treatment of 
gout—as well as of many other disorders—fullers were 
wholly immune from this complaint. Emetics were 
recommended, also purges, bleeding with caution, and, 
above all, frequent baths to cleanse the skin and' 
promote perspiration through the pores. Many phy¬ 
sicians declared that ‘ sick People must not change 
their Shirts or Sheets for fear of becoming thereby 
weaker ; but Ramazini flatly condemns this, especially 
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for the fullers, and says that 1 upon all Holy-days, I 
would advise them to wash themselves at Home in 
sweet Water, and walk abroad in clean Linnen \ 

Hippocrates wrote < Air is at once the Author of Life 
and of Diseases \ Fetid atmospheres accounted for 
the illnesses of many workmen. The * Bearers of 
Corps r were subject to ‘ malignant Fevers, sudden 
Death, Cachexies, Dropsies, suffocating Catarrhs, and 
other dismal Distempers \ due to their going ‘ down 
to foul Vaults full of half-rotten Corps \ ‘ They have 
always a wan, cadaverous Countenance, as if they were 
already fit for the grave \ Ramazini gives them various 
pieces of advice in prophylaxis, and waxes eloquent in 
a denunciation of the custom among princes of pre¬ 
serving the bodies of their families in vaults ; he 
advocated the universal adoption of what he calls the 
poor man’s burial, under the earth. In many places 
he shows a remarkable prescience of some of our 
modem principles of sociology, but he did not advance 
so far as to acclaim the advantages of cremation. He 
had a very tender regard for the undertakers, for he 
admits that ‘ it is but reasonable, since the Bearers and 
Funeral-officers hide under the Ground the Corps of 
the Deceased, together with the Errors of Physicians, 
that the Art of Physic should requite them in a bene¬ 
ficial Way for thus supporting the Dignity of the 

Profession \ 

Then as for the diseases resulting from posture. 
Those who are obliged to stand for long intervals, 
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especially if remaining immobile as soldiers and 
butlers do, are liable to ‘ Varices in the Legs ’ and 
‘ Ulcers ’, ‘ nephritic Pains and a Pissing of Blood ’— 
that is, stone in the kidney or bladder, I suppose. 
Those who have to sit at their work get round shoulders 
and a * Laxity of the Belly ’. He might also have 
mentioned the flat feet of waiters and policemen, and 
the pes cavus of manikins. 

Laundresses and washenvomen develop dropsy and 
also ‘ Deficiency of the Menses which is explained 
by the observation that * women under a menstrual 
Purgation are seized with a sudden Suppression, upon 
walking only bare Foot, or washing their Legs and 
Feet with cold Water ’. 

Fishermen and mariners wear a skin as hard as an 
elephant’s hide, due to the effect of the sun and the 
drying properties of salt. Moreover, ‘ Medicines must 
be given to Sea-faring Men in a triple Proportion to 
the common Dose of those who live on Shoar ’. I 
endorse every word of this, when remembering how, 
in the days of once roving as a ship’s surgeon, I disre¬ 
garded my posological tables, learnt with such pains, 
and gave the crew, from captain to galley-boy, doses 
of calomel, salts, and ‘ Black Jack ’, which would have 
promptly and totally incapacitated any of the pas¬ 
sengers, if given to them. The first timid misgivings 

had been superseded by a bravado reared upon all 
the futile minor doses. 

Midwives were liable to illnesses due to their contact 
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with the lochia which precede and follow delivery, 
for these, in addition to conveying infections, were, 
like the menstrual flux, considered always to possess 
inherent ‘ noxious Qualities \ The menses were be¬ 
lieved to have the property to make people mad. In 
the treatment of wounds, it was decreed that a wounded 
person must not so much as be looked upon by 
‘ women under their menstrual Flux or by Men heated 
with venereal Embraces These latter were also 
thought to be endowed with special potentialities, and 
Pliny said 4 that the Bees pursue Men who are just 
come from a venereal Encounter, as being mightily 
delighted with the Sweetness of Odours, and very 
observant of Chastity From which, it appears, bees 
disapprove of chastity. In Italy, in the early eighteenth 
century, women were still delivered in a sitting posture, 
perched upon a perforated stool. The midwife sat 
4 bending forward with expanded Arms waiting the 
Egress of the Foetus \ and therefore was not only 
obliged to have the malignant lochia constantly falling 
upon her hands, but also became very greatly fatigued. 
Ramazini advocated discarding the stool, and avers that 
‘ the Midwives are not so exposed to Danger in Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, and other Countries, where the 
big-bellied Women bring forth their Children in Bed ’. 

The term, nurse, was used, not in the sense in which 
it is mostly now employed, but with its essential mean¬ 
ing of the suckling mother. Errors in diet, irregular 
sleep, and a 4 Depredation of the nutritious Juice ’ 
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caused diseases in their breasts, fevers, hysteric 
passions, consumptions, headaches, vertigos, and 
eruptions. They are advised as to a correct mode of 
living; and then, in making incidental reference to a 
‘ sympathy ’ which he had observed to exist between 
various organs of the body, Ramazini foreshadowed 
our modem knowledge of endocrinology—the function 
^tnd inter-relation of the ductless glands* T*he sym¬ 
pathy between the womb, the breast, and the thyroid 
was well known. Speaking of the reaction in the womb 
during coitus, he says that this produces simultaneous 
and correlated reactions in other parts of the body. 
The ancients were aware of the concomitant enlarge¬ 
ment of the neck, due to a physiological swelling of the 
thyroid gland. On the wedding night they measured 
the bride’s neck with a piece of thread ; in the morning 
it was measured again, and if the thread was then 
found to be too short, there was appropriate jubilation, 
for this was recognized as evidence ‘ that the Bride- 
groom had made a Virgin a Woman 

Human occupations are too numerous to allow of 

them all being dealt with here, but I must quote the 

advice of Plato about avoiding periphrasis and placebos 
in treating workmen. He says : 

‘When a Tradesman is taken ill, he must be 
cured by Vomiting, or Purging, or Caustics, or 
Incision ; for if a Physician tells him of a long 
protracted Regimen, and Bolstering up his Head, and 
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the like, he presently replies, That he has not 
Leisure to be sick, and that it will be of no use to 
him to lead an idle lazy Life, and neglect his Busi¬ 
ness. Upon this he takes leave of the Physician, and 
returns to his usual Way of Living ; and thus, if he 
recovers, he does his Business, or, if Nature gives 
Way to the Disease, is set free by Death/ 

Then for the ailments of Learned Men. Apologies 
are tendered for including them amongst tradesmen, 
notwithstanding the saying of Aristophanes that ‘ if 
Poverty and Riches were out of the World, all things 
would be overturned, and Philosophy with all other 
Arts would lie uncultivated for want of Votaries 
Advocates, barristers, judges, servants of great princes 
—which includes politicians, I suppose—poets, philo- 
logers, divines, physicians, and writers : these are the 
learned men. They suffer from the effects of their 
sedentary life. ‘ A Man grows wise by sitting \ and 
falls ill of dyspepsia, kidney troubles, arthritis, and 
short-sightedness. They are ‘thin, wan-coloured, 
morose, and Lovers of a solitary Life . They become 
melancholy and hypochondriacal. Many such men are 
to be seen every day on the Bench, in the pulpit, at the 
Houses of Parliament, and in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. Just as the watchful doctor may 
espy in the street a large goitre hurrying for a bus, 
differentiate an infantile paralysis from a tuberculous 
hip, or recognize even more intimate ailments, so, too, 
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he can pick out men amongst the crowd who are 
suffering from learning. Pliny said : ‘ Atque etiatn 
morbus est aliquis, per sapientiam mori.’ (‘ It is a sort 
of disease to die of wisdom ’). Great pains are taken 
to fathom and give a name to the illnesses of all patients, 
whereas not a few of them, when all is said and done, 
are only suffering from their occupations. It would 
be interesting to total up the number of illuminati who 
have been destined merely per sapientiam mori. And 
then, since in the matter of treatment prevention is 
better than cure, you must wonder what attitude to 
adopt in the application of this principle to the disease 
of learning. Ramaz ini offers a few crisp words of 
advice on hygiene, exercise, and diversion, and then, 
to be more express, he recommends good large peri¬ 
wigs for the learned, to ‘ guard their Head from the 
Injuries of the Air ’. He apparently disapproves of the 
bald pates and long beards which have appeared at 
periods as the recurring vogue, from ancient right up 
to Edwardian times. As a combination they may create 
an aspect of erudition, but when considered separately 
they have less to recommend them. The former must 
be uncomfortably chillsome, while the latter can be 
most prolific media for zoological multiplication and 
most unhygienic receptacles for debris. 

One person Ramazini permits to speak for himself on 
the diseases of his calling. He quotes Petrus Xilander, 
an eminent man of law, who wrote a letter on the sub¬ 
ject, loudly bewailing the fate that made him a lawyer. 
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He bemoans the maimer in which it is necessary to 
prosecute his work, and writes i * That which injures 
us is that lazy Custom of constant Sitting, which is 
inseparable from our Profession \ and he vituperates 
against its nature in grumbling that * Our Gates are 
always beset with a Crowd of People ; the most 
quarrelsome Pettifoggers and Brawlers are always 
teasing us with their Noise and redoubling their 
outrageous Jargon of the Bar \ And as if lawyers 
alone were the victims of the annoyance, he says : 
‘ The most unseasonable Trouble we have is to be 
called upon Business immediately after Dinner \ 
Then these men, being unable to dismiss their troubles 
by altering either the manner of prosecution or the 
nature of the work upon which they are engaged, seek, 
as is the cunning way with lawyers, a postponement or 
temporary relief of or from the penalty it imposes, 
For the man of law adds : ‘ Sometimes indeed we give 
Way to Jollity of Company, and cloud our Wis¬ 
dom with Wine, without observing the nice Points 
of Sobriety \ Wine is one antidote to learning. 
As for the afflictions of the surgeons and physicians, 
they are liable to the ailments of other learned men, 
and in addition incur special risks by their constant 
contact with disease. Their knowledge, however, 
teaches them a certain caution, which enables them to 
avoid infection. They also escape illness and melan¬ 
cholia due 1 to their great exercise, and to the Chearful- 
ness of their Mind, when they return with full Pockets 
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from visiting their Patients \ How pleasant a pro¬ 
phylactic 1 How sanguine a prospect! Surgeons are 
liable to mercurial poisoning while anointing ‘ pocky ’ 
patients, but only the ‘ meaner sort ’ perform this 
treatment; * the better Sort of Surgeons decline such 
a sordid Piece of Service \ It is recommended that 
the patient be instructed to rub the ointment in himself 
while the surgeon stands by. Finally, some doctors 
‘ have catched Ruptures by their constant Fatigue and 
climbing of Stairs ’. 

Then from all these intimate observations and wise 
philosophies I came to meditate upon the general atti¬ 
tude of the doctor to-day, towards life as he sees it and 
towards men as he meets them. If 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

the doctor is the producer. He directs the ‘ exits ’ and 
the ‘ entrances ’. He is constantly consulted in the 
casting of the roles, and after crystallizing his interpre¬ 
tation of life’s play and conceiving a workable scheme 
for its execution, tries to fit each player into the part 
to which he is best suited. Then he will prompt the 
stage-frightened neophyte, or curb an over-devastating 
villain. It is he who sees all behind the scenes, and 
hears all the asides, who is the shriver of each player, 
who vivifies one’s lethargy, and suppresses another’s 
indiscreet hilarity, who banishes a fear or dispels a 
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pang, and who, with seasoned judgment, offers a 
stimulus to the ever-trembling actor to go forth to the 
proscenium of life as well prepared as possible for his 
part. He knows the brave spectacle of the play is but 
a sham, and that it is made possible only by Herculean 
efforts on the part of the players to hide their weakness 
and conceal their stress. He knows their grief, their 
strife, and self-denial, the just desires and bitter dis¬ 
appointment submerged beneath the apparent calm. 
He vociferously protests at the exacting despotism of 
the Author of the play, and often wonders why the 
players apotheosize and worship him who set them so 
arduous a task. And those of them who turn frank 
atheist he at least can understand. 

Voltaire wrote that the efficient physician was a man 
w T ho successfully amused his patients while nature 
effected a cure ; and Ambroise Pare, the father of 
French surgery, used to say : ‘ I dressed the wound ; 
God healed the patient/ Perhaps to-day surgeons 
have been called upon to shoulder a slightly increased 
proportion of the work, but every doctor appreciates 
Dame Nature as an invaluable ally and an ubiquitous 
assistant, and recognizes that conscientious subscrip¬ 
tion to her doctrines, and the observance of her laws, 
would go far to rid the world of horror, and disease, 
and sin, and wickedness. And so most doctors are 
part pantheist. 

Huxley’s seed of agnosticism struck a rich and fertile 
soil when it fell upon modem medical thought, and it 
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has borne ready fruit. With reminders, at every hour 

of the day, of the uncertainties of birth, of life, of 

death, and after-death, the questive medical mind 

arrives early at one inevitable conviction, and despair- 

exclaims ‘ I am sure of nothing, not even that 

I am sure of nothing.’ How often, having witnessed 

another exit , does the doctor look down and wonder 

whither, and whence, and why ? When he sees the 

meticulous afflicted and the unscrupulous go free, the 

innocent suffering and the culpable escaping, the 

ascetic unhealthy and the Paphian hale, the astute 

adventuress successfully settled and the discriminating 

maid left unwedded and still wondering, at last a 

justified hedonism rises in his breast, and loudly he 
maintains : 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of the distant drum. 
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T HE evolution of the human race is a retrograde 

evolution, civilization a process of degeneration. 
Several of the organs of our body, once func¬ 
tionally perfect, are slowly but surely losing theii 
power to function. Eventually they will become 
absolutely useless to us. 

The degree of degeneration in our optical equip¬ 
ment, resulting, for instance, from its increasing use 
for near vision, as in reading, has fortunately not yet 
reached the stage where artificial correction by lenses 
cannot, in most cases, be satisfactorily accomplished. 
But with our collective range of vision becoming pro¬ 
gressively more and more limited, and its acuity more 
and more impaired, the inevitable result must eventu¬ 
ally be the total blindness of the human race. Although, 
in the process of evolution, the female pelvis is diminish¬ 
ing in relative size, and maternal mortality being 
affected proportionately, child-bearing is still possible 
in the more civilized countries to those who are 
sufficiently unenlightened and brave to risk the ordeal. 
When child-birth by the present ordinary route 
becomes no longer possible owing to the small size of 
the pelvis in relation to the foetal head, Caesarean 
section will be the order of the day. But by that time, 
according to present tendencies, the preponderance of 
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females over males, both in number and in authority 
in the world, will have reached such a high level that 
the women will probably refuse to submit to such 
oppressions by the surgeon. 

The best remaining examples of good senses of smell 
and of taste are to be found amongst the primitive types 
of man. One portion of the organ of smell, still 
present in some of the lower animals, has already com¬ 
pletely atrophied in man. With our initial sparse 
supply of hair, and the increasing prevalence of prema¬ 
ture baldness, there remain only a fortunate few who 
have escaped the abomination of hats as an artificial 
protection for the head. Teeth, once such an asset, 
now often cause nothing but pain, irascibility, and 
physical invalidity, until they are replaced by artifacts. 
Toes and the appendix, tonsils and the prostate, might 
be made further texts for sorry contemplation. Owing 
to the pursuance of our present ways of living, consti¬ 
pation is rapidly becoming a human characteristic, 
and cascara almost a panacea. The universal use of 
synthetic and pre-digested foods is, however, already 
being advocated by certain ‘ advanced 9 schools, so 
that the capturing, growing, tasting, masticating, and 
digesting of our bodily nutriment will soon, perhaps, 
be no longer necessary. The ‘ descent of man ’ physi¬ 
cally has already reached the stage where the amount 

of working activity compatible with his well-being is 
said to be forty-four hours a week. 

These stigmata of degeneration are appallingly 
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evident at every turn. On the other hand, the brail 
of man is increasing in mass and improving in efficiency 
Inventive genius is certainly manifesting a startling 
growth, and even though it is being applied more tc 
the discovery of new methods of warlike destructior 
than to new means of combating our physical decadence 
more to the annihilation of the fittest than to the 
amelioration of the unfit, still, the improvement ir 
but one portion of our anatomy is a gratifying reflectior 
for the present. If we cannot avert the sad fate of the 
human race, we may yet, perhaps, mend our ways £ 
little, and at least postpone the time when man will be 
merely a peripatetic mass of brain matter 1 sans teeth- 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything \ 
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PREFACE 


P OSTERITY usually ranks the world’s great 
men into two bold categories, those that were 
good and those that were bad. Individuals of 
intermediate hue seldom ‘ live The good merit 
confirmation of their virtue, or alternatively, exposure 
of their imposture. ’The bad must be condemned. 
In a few cases, perhaps, a claim may be advanced that 
they were impelled by some circumstance of health or 
of environment over which they had no control, and 
by reason of which they might fairly be entitled to 
extenuation or exoneration. These are some of the 
questions I have ventured to investigate. 

As far as possible I have gone to original sources for 
the essential data, either contemporary publications or 
personal manuscripts, letters, and diaries. Some of the 
material thus gleaned is here published for the first 
time. To the many people who have so willingly given 
me access to this material, or assistance in its dis¬ 
covery, I offer my sincere thanks. Especially am I 
indebted to Colonel John Murray, Mr. John Drink- 
water, Sir D’Arcy Power, Professor Geoffrey Callender 

Mr. Johnston Abraham, Dr. K. J. Franklin of Oxford’ 
and the Duke of Bronte. 

I also thank the officials of the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office, and Mr. Le Fanu, the 
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Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons, for their 
assistance in searching out various references, and 
especially am I grateful in this respect to Mr. Shields, 
the Librarian of the British Medical Association, 

whose help was invaluable. 

The frontispiece illustration is reproduced by the 

kind permission of The Barbers Company. 

Some of these studies have previously appeared as 
articles in various magazines, including the Quarterly 
Review, London; the Annals of Medical History , New 
York • and the Sydney Bulletin. I have revised and 
rewritten them for Z purposes of this book. To 
Colonel John Murray, Mr. Paul Hoeber, and Mr. S. 
H. Prior, respective editors of these magazines, I am 
indebted for permission to reproduce the material 

‘ The Medical Lif e of Lord Nelson' has been read at 
the monthly meeting at the Princess Elizabeth of York 
Hospital for Children, and the chapter entitled 
‘ Doctors and Tradesmen ’ was incorporated in a paper 
upon the history of occupational diseases, read at t e 

Royal Society of Medicine. 

f\ James Kemble 


London, W. i 
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BYRON 

T HE height of the rung attained by any man on 

the ladder of success depends not solely on his 
own endeavours, but largely on the chances or 
circumstances of what is generally called Fate. Of 
these circumstances, his physical endowments play a 
great and fundamental part. And if, with their gifts 
in this regard, the gods have been ungenerous or un¬ 
kind, the wise doctor, duly attentive, still may improve 

the defects or allay them. In this light we should 
contemplate Byron. 

He was bom in Holies Street, Cavendish Square, 
with a bad heredity and good prospects. His Scots 
mother had returned from France only just in time for 
her son to be bom an Englishman. Her fortune had 
been dissipated by the irresponsible prodigality of his 
father, ‘ Mad Jack ’ Byron. Yet, with a fitness which 
became her royal blood and a caution bred of her 
Scots upbringing, she engaged John Hunter, the most 
distinguished surgeon of the day, as her accoucheur. 
Soon after, mother and son were obliged to repair to 
the remotenesses of Aberdeen, there to live in an 
environment of poverty and Puritanism. Then, upon 

1 I 
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the death of his grand-uncle, the fifth Lord Byron, 
whose son and grandson had accommodatingly pre¬ 
deceased him, * the little boy at Aberdeen , at the age 
of ten, inherited the barony and two large estates. 

As a child Byron displayed quite extraordinary in¬ 
telligence. He was gentle, affectionate, and genuinely 
respectful. His disposition was such that he accepted 
praise and expected success as if they were no more 
than his rights. As he grew older, he became possessed 
of ambition loftier than the highest hopes of most men. 
He posed before the brilliant mirror of his ambition 
in such grand roles as that of Saviour of Greece. He 
wished to stand, one day, as a Colossus high and alone 
on a headland, where all the world should pass, admire, 
and marvel. This ambition, with his powers of 
application and extraordinary talents, should have 
vouchsafed him success in almost any sphere. But he 
was lame. And the existence of his deformed foot not 
only completely changed the course of his life, but 
altered his whole mental outlook and lus attitude 
towards his fellow-men. It prevented his pursuing 
the nobler and more adventurous course which he had 
planned ; he lost much of his enthusiasm in life, and 
allowed himself to drift into less ambitious and easier- 
going channels. He gave up the struggle against fate 
and decided to sail life’s sea, while yet he could, vnth 
‘ Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm . or 
there were many facets to Byron’s disposition. Along 
with hU purposeful application and determination to 
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achieve success, there were also the instincts of the 
lotus-eater* He possessed a germ of the superb 
hedonist, of le bon viveur et le grand flaneur . Duty is 
a tithe which Convention levies on Liberty, and one 
which Byron found a little irksome, for, in spite of the 
zeal, with which he goaded himself in his early en¬ 
deavours to attain his laudable ambitions, he some¬ 
times broke out in open revolt against the demands of 
a conventional career: 


O, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty, 

4 

His lameness to a large extent precluded him, as a 
youth, from successful competition in manly pursuits. 
This meant that he had, as the years passed by, less 
and less contact with men. He made very few men 
friends, derived little pleasure from their company, 
and often indeed felt ill at ease with them. Hobhouse, 
however, was an intimate and a lifelong friend ; and 
of Shelley, Byron wrote : * You were all brutally mis¬ 
taken about Shelley, who was, without exception, the 
best and least selfish man I ever knew. I never knew 
one who was not a beast in comparison . 5 But it was 
not rugged virility in Shelley which called forth this 
eulogy. Lack of association with men soon fostered 
an actual antipathy to them. Trelawny says : ‘ Byron 
thought all men rogues, and put no trust in any/ So 

3 
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he turned his attention to the ladies. With women he 
found a sphere of association in which no strictures on 
his activities occurred. He was inordinately success¬ 
ful, conquering at a glance; no man could be his 
rival, and his success to some extent palliated the pain 
which deformity had inflicted on his pride. Realizing 
that Destiny, with her inexplicable perversity, had 
decreed for him a line of life other than that of his own 
choice, that he could never be a leader of men, another 
Ajax or a Hercules, he applied himself to perfecting 
the role of the courtier, and to excelling in the arts of 
the drawing-room. His Narcissism, which had found 
expression as a boy, in his carving his name, wherever 
he could on tree or stone, now fed on the flatteries of 
feminine, adulation. Many women still regard Byron 
as a man’s man, but I fear their vision is blurred by 
the same dazzling light of adoration, which blinded the 
eyes of all the fair ladies of his own time. Rather did 
he become a lady’s man, always ready with a pretty 
compliment, ever quick in charming repartee. Leigh 
Hunt frequently upbraided him for his effeminacy. 

Yet, while pursuing this line of life into which his 
fate had cast him, he seems to have retained at least 
some of his longing for approval in more virile accom¬ 
plishments. He clothed his account of his playing for 
the Harrow eleven against Eton, in very patent hyper 
bole ; and his feat in swimming the Hellespont he 
never tired of recounting. But the existence of his 
deformity not only changed the course of his life, it 
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also essentially altered his philosophy. Trelawny avers 
that ‘ his lameness certainly helped to make him 
sceptical, cynical, and savage ’; while Byron himself 
wrote that ‘ It requires great natural goodness of dis¬ 
position to conquer the. corroding bitterness, that de¬ 
formity engenders in the mind, and which sours one to 
all the world \ This cynicism grew with the years. 

His earlier loves had all the glamour of idealism and 
the lustre of sincerity. First there was Mary Duff, then 
Margaret Parker. When they were left behind, and he 
came to Newstead Abbey, there was Mary Chaworth 

just over the way at Annesley, and it was of her he 
wrote: 

I have a passion for the name of Mary, 

For once it was a magic sound to me. 

He rigidly adhered to the rule of being off with the old 
love before being on with the new. Lady Caroline 
Lamb waxed—and waned ; to be followed by Lady 
Oxford, then by Lady Frances Webster. Next com¬ 
menced the attachment to Augusta, his half-sister. 
Then Annabel la Millbanke comes upon the scene. 
Annabella was a blue-stocking, not unattractive in 
appearance, though cold and aloof, pure and pedantic. 
Byron admired her; then married her. But as the 

little French ladies say: £tre admiri ce n'est riert, 
Vaffaire c'est d'etre aime. 

His marriage came to an end as inglorious as it was 
inevitable, and, with its utter failure, he saw the last 

5 
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of his youthful illusions vanish, his final ideal shattered. 
Still only twenty-eight years old, he left England for 
the last time, and after contemplating the life ahead of 
him as an exile and an outcast, he decided, thence¬ 
forth, to desert convention’s idols to court eudemon- 
ism. No longer would he strive to direct the events 
of his life ; Destiny may lead him where she wished, 
and Byron, the fatalist, would grasp what pleasures he 
could as he wandered on. When he left the storm of 
England’s protest for the peaceful sunsets of Geneva, 
there Claire Clairmont was waiting to be conquered. 
Although, subsequently, the apathy on his part became 
so pronounced, and the aversion on hers so acute, it 
was at this time that Byron whispered his soft avowal: 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee; 

And like music on the waters 


Is thy sweet voice to 



A series of passing amours followed with various 
women in Venice, several of whom were of inferior 
station. Of these, Marianna Segati, the linen-draper’s 
wife, is the most memorable. Then came his last love, 
Teresa, la Contessa di Guiccioli. By now, however, 
his amorous adventures were being pursued not with 
the pure zeal of a worshipper or the unselfish gallantry 
of a courtly hedonist, but partly to afford some satis¬ 
faction to his pride, when conquests in more ambitious 

fields were denied him. 
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Byron developed a very deep-seated resentment 
towards children. On this subject he wrote to 
Augusta : ‘ I abominate the sight of them so much 
that I have always had the greatest respect for the 
character of Herod.’ His attitude to Medora, his 
daughter by Augusta, and to Allegra, his child by 
Claire Clairmont, is a psychological study in itself. 
However, in the case of Ada, the child of his marriage, 
he retamed for her to the last a most engrossing affec- 
tion. A curious sidelight upon his attitude towards 
children is cast by his hints of fear to Annabel la, lest 
their children be bom with his deformity. It is only 
to be deplored that more enamoured couples, who 
marry in spite of hereditary imperfections, do not 
exercise this forethought, before so light-heartedly 
bringing children into this world, who may be con¬ 
genitally handicapped for life. None of the poet’s 
children, however, showed any deformity. Inciden¬ 
tally, all three were daughters, a contingency which 
rather looks like a prank of Nemesis. It is an interesting 

conjecture what Byron’s attitude would have been 
towards a son. 

A proclivity to consanguineous attractions appears 
in Byron’s family. His grandfather, Admiral John 
Byron, married a first cousin ; so did his uncle, the 
fifth lord’s son. Augusta married her first cousin. 
Medora had two children by her brother-in-law, John 
Trevanion. Margaret Parker and Mary Chaworth, 
both of whom the poet loved most profoundly, were 
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his cousins. In the case of Byron and Augusta, there 
was an extraordinarily strong temperamental tie along 
with the physical attraction. The haven of solace 
which Augusta afforded when the fierce blasts of con¬ 
tumely raged round him from every quarter can account 
for their attachment and condone their indiscretion. 

Although Byron had become reconciled to the fate 
that had sent him into the world a cripple, yet, with 
the passing of years, he was again attacked by an 
insidious return of his instinctive longing for the con¬ 
ventional public’s approval, and by a desire to start 
again his thwarted life. Prometheus strains again upon 
his chains ; the vulture of ambition still torments him. 
He roused himself from his lotus-eating in Italy, and 
set out to deliver Greece ; he disciplined his mind in 
martial routine, and hardened his body with the 
rigours of the barracks. Indeed, a noble pose ! But 
he now lacked the knowledge of men and the confidence 
in himself, which were necessary to dominate and lead 
his hired squadrons. There was neither efficiency nor 
respect in his camp, and his part in the campaign was 


a miserable failure. 

This, then, was the influence of a physical defect on 
one man’s life and temperament. Had it not been for 
his lameness, Byron might have proved one of Britain s 
illustrious soldiers instead of her most accomplished 
lover. In what a different vein his verses might then 


have been. . , 

Now what was the nature of this deformity of the 
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foot, which had so fundamental an effect on Byron ? 
In the first place, it was certainly present from birth. 
His mother, writing from Aberdeen to his aunt, Mrs. 
Leigh, at 39 Brompton Row, Knightsbridge, when 
Byron was three years old, asks her to obtain a satis¬ 
factory surgical boot for ‘ George ’. She requests that 
John Hunter, the surgeon, be consulted again on the 
matter, as he had seen the foot at birth, and had stated 
that, by the wearing of an appropriate boot, there 
should be little disability thereafter. Mrs. Leigh saw 
Hunter, had the boot made according to his directions, 
and sent it to Aberdeen. Moreover, Byron himself, 
when his mother, in a fit of her frequent violent temper, 
stigmatized him as ‘ a lame brat replied with pre¬ 
cocious but characteristic adroitness, * I was bom so, 
mother.’ Infantile paralysis and post-natal injury to 
the foot can therefore be ruled out. Secondly, there 
has been controversy as to which foot was the lame one. 
Gentleman Jackson, Mrs. Leigh Hunt, Sheldrake, the 
instrument-maker, and the Countess Guiccioli, de¬ 
clared that it was the left foot. His mother, Hobhouse, 
and Thomas Moore asserted positively that it was the 
right. Trelawny alone says that both feet were 
affected. Byron himself always spoke of his lame 
* foot ’, never ‘ feet ’. 

Now Gentleman Jackson, Byron’s boxing tutor and 
sincere admirer, would, I think, be inclined to consider 
it was the left, for he would presume that the right, by 
far the more important leg in boxing, was unaffected. 


o 
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The Leigh Hunts and Byron did not at any time get 
on well together. Byron contrived to have as little 
contact as possible with the family. Although he had, 
from pity, given them the use of the ground floor of 
his house at Pisa, in which to live, often weeks passed 
without their seeing one another. Mrs. Leigh Hunt 
had therefore no special opportunities for observation 
or privileged authority to speak. Sheldrake’s state¬ 
ments are savoured with the insincere assurance of an 
egotistical mountebank. He cannot be relied upon. 
But Teresa, Contessa di Guiccioli, should have known. 
Yet she, charming little golden-haired girl, was so 
delightfully impetuous and superbly romantic that, in 
writing her Recollections of her amoroso , she displayed 
small interest in such an orthopaedic detail. She saw 
Byron through a rose-tinted glass, and only looked in 
his eyes. As for Trelawny, his account, as shall be 
shown later, is vitiated by the exaggeration which grows 
on malice and the inconsistency which is the conse¬ 
quence of insufficient information. Hobhouse, on the 
other hand, gives a sane and unbiased story of one 
whom he knew intimately all his life. Moore verified 
his own impression by consulting several friends before 
recording his opinion. In any case, I always think 
that a mother’s statements in these matters are worth 
all the rest put together. It was the right foot, and that 

alone, which was affected. 

As to the actual type of this congenital deformity there 
are two likely possibilities : one that it was a club-foot 

io 
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—that is, some form of talipes, and the other that 
it was Little’s disease—that is, spastic paraplegia. The 
latter is an ingenious suggestion, which was recently 
made; but it is difficult to reconcile with the facts. 
Little’s disease is almost invariably associated with a 
greater or lesser degree of mental deficiency, and this 
is irreparable; it usually affects both lower limbs, and, 
curiously enough, is much less common in the first¬ 
born than in some subsequent child of a large family. 
Moreover, had this been the cause of Byron’s lameness, 
it would certainly have been impossible for him to have 
played cricket for Harrow against Eton, as he did in 
1805. As Trelawny gives a rather lengthy account of 
Byron s deformity, he seems to have been most fre¬ 
quently, and indeed sometimes exclusively, quoted as 

the authority on this condition. In his book of 1858 
he writes: 

Both feet were clubbed and his legs withered to 
the knee—the form and features of an Apollo, with 
the feet and legs of a sylv an satyr.* 

Then, in 1878, he republished his book, and substi- 
tuted this passage: 

It was caused by the contraction of the back 
sinews, which the Doctors call “ Tendon Achilles ” 
that prevented his heels resting on the ground and 
compelled him to walk on the fore part of his feet; 
except this defect his feet were perfect.’ 
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In both editions Trelawny then goes on to make 
some conflicting and completely contradictory state¬ 
ments. He says : 

‘ The right foot was most distorted [sic] and it 
had been made worse in his boyhood by vain efforts 
to set it right. He told me that for several years he 
wore steel splints, which so wrenched the sinews 
and tendons of his legs, that they increased his 
lameness : the foot was twisted inwards [sic], only 
the edge touched the ground and that leg was shorter 
than the other. His shoes were peculiar—very high 
heeled with soles uncommonly thick on the inside 
and pared thin on the outside—the toes were stuffed 

with cotton wool.’ 

He also describes Byron’s gait; but significantly 
states that, in the description, he is merely quoting 

the words of friends in London. 

The gross incongruities and direct contradictions in 
these statements are all too obvious. When it is 
remembered, further, that Trelawny only first met 
Byron two years before his death, that he had a ven¬ 
detta against him, and that he only saw the feet once, 
namely, on the fifth or sixth day—he is uncertain 
which—after death, then it may be seen how little 
reliance can be placed on any word of his. A descrip¬ 
tion, especially that of a layman, based upon the 
appearance after death, when post-mortem manipula¬ 
tion and contracture so readily distort the true 
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deformity, has to be accepted with considerable reserve. 
If it is to be accepted at all, then these statements 
point to the presence of club-foot rather than to 
Little’s disease. As confirmatory evidence of this 
diagnosis there are the reports of Millingen, the most 
efficient of the whole incompetent pack of physicians, 
who surrounded Byron’s bedside at the end. In his 
Memoirs he writes : 

The foot was deformed and turned inwards j 
and the leg was smaller and shorter than the sound 
one [we], Although Lord Byron preferred attri¬ 
buting his lameness to the unskilful treatment of a 

sprained ankle, there can be little or no doubt that 
he was bom club-footed.’ 

All the contemporary accounts that I have consulted 

refer to the foot being thrown forwards on to the toes 

—that is equinus deformity, or bent inwards—that is 

varus deformity; many of them mention the com¬ 
bination of these. 

Most significant evidence as to the nature of the 
deformity is afforded by the two boots, once worn by 
Byron, and now in the possession of Colonel John 
Murray, the great-grandson of his publisher. Both be 
it noted are for the right foot. The smaller of the 
two was made when Byron was about eleven years of 
age; the larger when he was about eighteen. There 
is no raised heel on either of them, a single piece of 
leather forming the bottom, as on a tennis shoe. This 
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is wedged the whole length from toe to back, being 
raised from three-eighths to one-half of an inch on 
the outside, thus indicating the varus element in the 
deformity* The soft leather tops of the boots extend 
right up to the knee* I came to the definite conclusion, 
after carefully examining each boot, that it was worn 
on the deformed foot with an outer shoe or boot drawn 


over it. The outer shoe could then be more or less 
symmetrical with that for the sound foot. Such shoes 
were probably worn by Byron from about the age of 
eleven onwards. The proofs that these were merely 
inner boots are : first, though the uppers show evidence 
of much wear, the soles are absolutely unmarked by 
contact with the ground ; secondly, over the instep 
of the larger of the boots there are well-marked trans¬ 
verse corrugations, which have been impressed there 
by the laces of the covering shoe ; thirdly, the boots 
have been finished devoid of a toe-cap, so that the toes 
projected free from the boot. Such a boot could not 
be worn except when covered by an outer shoe or 
boot. A pair of lasts is preserved at Nottingham, said 
to have been used for the making of Byron s shoes. 


The explanation of their bilateral symmetry is, I think, 
that they represent the feet after correction of the 
deformity of the right foot by first putting on the inner 
boot. I am therefore, after considering all the evidence, 
convinced that Byron’s lameness was due to congenital 
club -foo t^ of the talipes equino-varus type , affecting 
the right"foot only. It is just possible there was some 
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degree of acquired compensatory talipes equinus of the 
left foot. 

Then for that most interesting story and the hitherto 
unfathomed nature of his last and fatal illness. 1 
Established at his headquarters at Missolonghi, from 
which he was to direct his campaign for the freedom 
of Greece, Byron suddenly and without warning, on 
February 15th, 1824, fell into a fit. 2 I should have 
liked to have discovered this fit to have been either 
apoplectic or uraemic in nature ; but after deliberating 
upon all the accounts of the attack—Parry’s, Millin- 
gen s, Galt s, Gamba’s, and Bruno’s—I have come to 
the conclusion that it must really have been of the 

through Colonel John Murray’s kindness I have the original 
manuscript written in Italian by Francesco Bruno, and signed on 
April 26th, 1824, hy him and by Julius Millingen, Enrico Treibcr, 
and Lucca Vaya. Prince Mavrocordato, commanding the Greek 
torces, also added his signature. The title page states that it is the 

Relatione storica della fatale malattia 
Dell’ Onorevolissimo Lord Noel Byron 
Pari d’ Inghilterra ect. ect. 

p apertura anatomica del di lui nspettabilc cadavere. 

Patta da Francesco Bruno suo Medico, e Chirgo. particolare. 

Missolongi.” 

di .? erences T \ n the accounts given by the various 
Z * P hi s last illness. I have used this account of Bruno’s as 

aut h f on ty ; first, because it was written within a few 
days of Byron s death, and secondly, because it is signed by all 

IrL 1 ? Ct °n w ho attended him. Several passages I have 

tht llteral ly, and I give them here in full. Evidence from 

to especially from Millingen, has also been used 

a m P af e with and to supplement Bruno’s statements 
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of a epilepsy warf repeated four times in the space 

a month . This fact is very little known, so I record it here. 
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epileptic type. The day after it he was weak; but 
otherwise was unaffected. But this is certain ; the fit 
was the herald of his rapid decline. He was never the 
same man physically again. He suffered from palpita¬ 
tion, faintness, ‘ frequent vertigos \ and flashes before 
the eyes—a rising blood pressure. Temperamentally 
he became spiritless and melancholy. 

Then on a wet and miserable Friday, April 9th, less 
than two months after the fit occurred, Byron returned 
soaked through from a ride with Count Gamba. Had 
he ridden all the way home, instead of sitting in his 
wet things in an open boat, taken a steaming bath and 
a hot rum toddy, events at Missolonghi might yet have 
taken a different turn. But no ! That evening his 
headache and sweating, and alternate feeling of heat 
and cold, bespoke the chill he had sustained. The 
next day he rose from bed at his usual hour and went 
riding again, notwithstanding the fever and pains all 
over the body. He rode in a wet saddle withal. The 
quaint belief dies hard that disease may be dispelled 
by undertaking some arduous exertion or Spartan 
exposure, or by having drastic cold baths. Bed, a 
mustard foot-bath, a Spanish onion, and a little 
quinine are far more effective. That evening Byron 
felt worse, and had a headache so severe that he 
described it as ‘ agonies ’. Dr. Francesco Bruno, his 
personal physician, was then summoned. He diag¬ 
nosed a ‘ common cold ’ from the chill, and prescribed 
antimony powders, which induced sweating. 
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On the following day, the Sunday, Byron rode again, 
and for the last time. He returned to bed much worse. 
Bruno suggested bleeding ; but so extreme was Byron’s 
abhorrence of blood-letting that the terms of his refusal 
left no room for persuasion. Instead he took a cold 
bath and a heroic dose of castor-oil. He then had 
leeches applied to the temples, the bleeding from 
which was only stanched with difficulty. On April 12th 
he got up and had another cold bath. The fever abated 
a little, and there was some sweating. He ate little 
food, but took the yolk of egg and some bread with 
relish. At night he was given a dose of henbane to 
induce sleep. The development of rheumatic fever 
was hinted at. Next day the symptoms were much 
more severe. He was greatly distended with flatulence, 
his tongue was dirty, the fever increased, and the pains 
in the head, muscles, and bones became more dis¬ 
tressing. The pulse was hard [ric], rapid, and full. 
Bruno mentions the fact that on this evening Millingen 
visited Byron ; but Millingen himself writes that this 
was a social and in no way a professional call. On the 
14th Byron again insisted on getting up. What a 
difficult patient he was ! How timorous a doctor 1 
Later Bruno visited the patient again, asking Millingen 
to accompany him in consultation. 1 He hoped that 
by their joint persuasion his sanguivolent entreaties 
might be more fruitful. Byron, however, angrily 

. \ In MiUingen’s own account he states that he was first called 
m » 111 consultation, on April 15th. 

2 
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refused bleeding, and acrimoniously retorted that ‘ less 
slaughter has been affected by the warrior’s lance, than 
by the physician’s lancet ’. Temporarily to escape the 
importunacy of the doctors, he agreed to take scam- 
mony and aloes, and then some aniseed. Soon after 
he vomited a great deal of whitish fluid. On the 
following day the temperature showed another rise. 
At times there was some sweating. A great thirst 
afflicted him, and some delirium appeared. The 
patient’s consent to blood-letting was persistently 
sought, and with the utmost zeal. Bruno mingled 
tears with his entreaties, Millingen applied threats, 
and even Battista Falcieri, his trusty servant, was asked 
to use his persuasive powers. Like many another 
patient, he would submit to medicines, calomel, colo- 
cynth, tamarind, cream of tartar, hyoscyamine, 
anything ; but the knife, no ! He asked Millingen to 
fetch him a witch from the village, that she might 
exorcise the curse and cure his disease. Millingen had 
no diffi culty in capturing the old party ; but as Byron 
made no further reference to the subject, she was not 
bidden to the bedside. Still, I doubt if even a witch 
would have been of much avail. Certainly Byron was 
always extremely superstitious ; he considered Sundays 
and Fridays most unlucky days. The prophecy of his 
boyhood that he must beware his thirty-seventh year 
was always a source of anxious misgivings to him. He 
should therefore have been a satisfactory subject for 
witchery. But he was evidently afflicted now by 
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something more than a mere visitation of devils. That 
evening he had a ‘ violent spasmodic coughing which 
caused vomiting \ This brief attack is the only occasion 
on which a cough is mentioned the whole il Iness through. 
In the night twitchings of the fingers developed. 

On the 16th, the Friday, after a week’s illness, 
Byron’s resistance to the doctors’ desire to bleed him 
was overcome. Bruno threatened him with pneumonia 
if he did not consent to be bled. Millingen, knowing 
his dread of madness, expatiated on the risks of the 
onset of insanity. Eventually a pound of blood was 
withdrawn, Byron crying out during the whole opera¬ 
tion for the vein to be closed. There was not only 
no relief after the first bleeding, but he was decidedly 
worse. Soon his temperature rose, there was increasing 
restlessness, and at times delirium. Bruno states that 
the operation was repeated and another pound of 
blood removed two hours later. Millingen only men¬ 
tions one bleeding that day. After the second bleeding 
Bruno says he was relieved, more restful, and that he 
slept a little. The relief, however, was short-lived, 
and ere long the doctors were asking for more blood. 
The next day he was bled again, once according to 
Bruno, twice according to Millingen. There is some 
inconsistency in the various reports as to the actual 
times at which the phlebotomies were carried out. 
Gamba states that Byron was first bled on the 17th, 
and then twice, followed by a further bleeding the 
next day. Trelawny, recording Fletcher’s account, 
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speaks of blood-letting on the 17th for the first time, 
repeated the following day. All accounts are agreed, 
however, that there were three phlebotomies. Over 
* two pounds ’ of blood were withdrawn in all. Bruno 
punctuates almost every remark with a request for 
further bleeding. 

The temperature was still above normal, and the 
symptoms were such that the physicians became 
‘ alarmed by appearances of inflammation of the 
brain ’. Yet they saw him get up at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and, with the aid of two servants, walk 
into the adjacent room. Millingen proposed applying 
blisters to the legs ; but when Byron objected, said he 
would put them on above the knees. ‘ Do so,’ said 
Byron, ‘ for as long as I live I will not allow any one 
to see my lame foot.’ The temperature then began to 
fall, the headache became worse, the thirst from which 
the patient had suffered all along grew more distressing, 
and at length seemed insatiable. In spite of the large 
quantities he drank he passed scarcely any urine. At 
intervals he had attacks of vomiting. The delinum 
increased, the periods of consciousness became shorter. 
Twitchings and involuntary motions of the hands and 
tendons of the wrist became manifest, then convulsive 
movements developed. The pulse became very rapid 
and at times intermittent, the breathing heavy, dis¬ 
tressed, and stertorous. The pupil of the eye was 
contracted and motionless. Could there be a more 

perfect picture of uraemia ? 
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The obvious explanation is that after a week’s fever 
from some infective disease, perhaps a grave attack of 
influenza, the damaged kidneys felt the strain. When 
* the disease seemed attacking the head ’ the symptoms 
were really those of uraemia. Later on the same day, 
the 17th of April, 1 Lucca Vaya, 2 the Greek physician 
and surgeon to the Suliote corps, and Enrico Treiber, 
Mi 11 ingen’s German assistant and surgeon to Byron’s 
artillery brigade, were summoned to a consultation. 
All the four doctors agreed that the symptoms were 
now due to an extension of the ‘ rheumatic inflamma¬ 
tion ’ involving the brain. Opinions were divided, 
however, as to the prognosis and treatment. Bruno 
considered that there was already no hope. The others 
were more sanguine. Lucca suggested the administra¬ 
tion of sedatives to allay the twitchings and convulsions. 
Millingen recommended digitalis and more leeches. 
Treiber loyally agreed with his chief. Bruno was 
frankly for further bleeding. He stated his opinion 
thus : ‘ I then was of a contrary opinion to all three 
of the doctors, and said that the medicines proposed 
by them were good ; but that the chief point consisted 
in bleeding, promptly and abundantly/ However 
many his deficiencies, what a magnificently tactful 

1 Millingen gives the date of the consultation as the Easter 
Sunday, April 18th. 

2 These names appear in several accounts as Lucca Yaga and 
Freiber. Luca and Traiber are also used. The ambiguity of the 
signatures on Bruno’s manuscript, which is before me, explains 
this uncertainty. Contemplating these, however, and considering 
the contemporary authorities only, I think Lucca Vaya and 
Treiber are their correct names. 
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consultant he was. He couched his disapproval of the 
other doctors’ treatment in terms which constituted 
at once a kindly conciliation and a soft impeachment; 
then gave his own opinion in a manner as concise as 
it was emphatic. Whilst they were in the midst of 
their deliberations the patient suddenly collapsed. 
Rushing to his side they administered tincture of 
cinchona, water, and wine. A little later he was given 
more cinchona, laudanum, and carbonate of ammonia. 
Millingen says he gave valerian and ether. 

There has been a great deal of bitter controversy, 
both in regard to the various opinions expressed as to 
the nature of the illness and to the methods of treat¬ 
ment required. The chief point of contention as to 
the treatment was in the question of bleeding. Bruno 
gave it as his opinion that earlier and more liberal 
bleeding would have saved the patient’s life. Millingen 
has been accused 1 of being the indirect cause of 
Byron’s death, on account of his reported opposition 
to phlebotomy. It seems that the principle of bleed¬ 
ing was perfectly rational in this case and calculated 
to relieve the patient’s condition. It was the opposition 
of Byron himself which was the main obstacle to the 
operation; while the celerity and gravity of his 


1 This accusation, together with aspersions cast by Trelawny 
as to his subsequent treachery and ethical defections, is vehemently 
denied by Millingen in a lengthy letter, which he wrote to The 
Editor of the Greek Journal, The Bnttsk Star, London. Th 
copy of this letter, which also contains valuable comments on 
illness, has been kindly lent me by Mr. John Dnnkwater. 
obtained it from Dr. MUlingen’s son. 
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disintegration would have rendered any line of treat¬ 
ment then available quite useless to avert a fatal issue. 
There can be no suggestion of typhoid fever. Byron 
had constipation, never diarrhoea. The doctors’ chief 
administrations consisted of purges throughout the 
illness. In 1810 he had malarial fever ; but it certainly 
was not this which afflicted him now. At no time were 
there any rigors manifested. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Byron was again 
delirious, with grave convulsions. At five came a brief 
period of consciousness, during which he uttered his 
last pathetic exhortation to Fletcher, his valet, ‘ as 
faithful and as foolish a servant as man ever had ’. 
At six, murmuring, ‘ I want to go to sleep now ’, he 
sank into coma. He never regained consciousness. 
‘ From that moment he seemed incapable of sense or 
motion,’ writes tearful Pietro Gamba. But the doctors 
continued with their clysters and their leeches. They 
even inserted a catheter, but, as should have been ex¬ 
pected, obtained nothing. There he lay, log-like and 
comatose. His mouth agape, his tongue furred and 
brown, his breathing noisy from air hunger, his pulse 
thready and barely perceptible, his skin dry and leaden, 
his eyes half closed and lustreless, with now and then 
an incoherent murmur, an involuntary twitch. Thus 
he remained for forty-eight 1 hours, and at six 
o’clock on the evening of April 19th, 1824, he opened 

1 According to Millingen it was only twenty-four hours that he 
lay completely unconscious. 
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his eyes once, then immediately closed them in 
death. 

At nine o’clock on the next morning, in the presence 
of the four consultant doctors, of Dr. G. G. Mayer, 
and of one Torti, the post-mortem 1 was performed. 
The first thing noted was that the bones of the skull 
showed marked evidence of premature senility. Bruno, 
whose flig hts of imagination were out-soared only by 
the dogmatism with which he stated his opinions, says 
that it was the skull of an octogenarian. The bones 
were very hard ; they showed a complete fusion of all 
the sutures and an absence of diploe, while the dura 
mater was so firmly adherent to the bones that all the 
strength of two stalwart men was insufficient to tear 
it away. There were adhesions between the pia mater 
and the surface of the brain, and between the falx and 
the hemispheres. Both on the surface of the brain 
and in the ventricles there was a small collection of 
bloodstained serum. The grey matter was in greater 
proportion to the white matter than usual, and was 
scattered with small brilliant red blood-vessels. 
Although the examination of the skull seems to have 
occupied the chief attention of the doctors, their 
description contains nothing which can be interpreted 
in precise pathological terms. There is no evidence 
in these findings to prove that the cause of Byrons 
last illness and death was disease localized within the 

1 For this account of the post-mortem I have used Bruno’s 
manuscript 
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skull. Indeed, I suspect the doctors of fashioning 
their post-mortem report in these circumlocutary terms 
to fit their clinical diagnosis. 

The total weight of the brain, without its coverings, 
was six medical pounds, 1 that is, about seventy English 
ounces. Very large indeed—if the statement is true ! 
‘ The lungs very beautiful and healthy.’ So there was 
no pneumonia. ‘ Inside the pericardium about an 
ounce of fluid. The heart larger and fuller than 
normal but its musculature very relaxed.’ This is the 
hypertrophied and dilated heart of the man with a 
high blood pressure and thickened arteries, the out¬ 
come of hard drinking. ‘ The liver smaller than 
normal as also appeared the gall bladder, which 
instead of bile contained only air.’ So he had also 
alcoholic cirrhosis of the liver. ‘ The intestines were 
distended with air and of an icteroid colour ’ ; but 
there was no lesion there to suggest typhoid. ‘ The 
kidneys were very large but healthy.’ I wonder if this 
rather unexpected statement of Bruno’s is a true 
description and a correct interpretation. Millingen 
makes no report as to the condition of the kidneys. 
In any case Bruno himself repeatedly mentions the 
negligible quantity of urine secreted throughout the 
illness in spite of very copious drinking. Moreover, 
he says that on catheterization nothing was obtained, 
and that, post-mortem, the ‘ bladder was relatively 
small ’. It is therefore certain that the kidneys, 

1 Sei libbre mediche. 
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irrespective of their appearance, were in their function 
very defective. 

So that, even if a perfectly complete reconstruction 
of Byron’s last illness cannot be made, I am convinced 
of this, that his fatal illness, which lasted ten days, was 
initially of an acute febrile nature and ended in uraemia. 
The fever was merely the final blow, which broke down 
the already crumbling ruins of his constitution. Of 
these ruins the kidneys were the first to collapse, so 
that uraemia resulted. The true cause of Byron’s death 
was the physical bankruptcy which his system then 
suffered, as the consequences of his spending the later 
years of his life -with indiscretion and prodigality. He 
had lived hard. Worry and women and wine had left 
their effects on his constitution. He was prematurely 
old. At the age of thirty-six he had already so ex¬ 
hausted his body that he was unable to resist what 
appears to have been, at any rate at first, a compara¬ 
tively mild infection. And this is certain, that a severe 
chill led to his last illness, and that he died in uraemic 
coma, a not uncommon end for le bon viveur. He had 
lived his short life to the full. After a fierce fight 
between his ambition and the fate which had sent him 
into the world a cripple, though he felt he had lost 
the battle, he yet grew to some extent reconciled to 
his fate. It was then that he became an apostate and 
followed the lure of self-indulgence. He squandered 
his health and spent his resources. But what a liberal 
legacy remained in his poetry. 
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AMERICA has taken her revenge on Europe 
r % for being discovered. The essential object of 
most of the adventurers who set off on the 
first expedition which landed in the New World was 
the acquisition of gold. Americans of the present 
generation have gone to characteristic pains to discover 
Europe, and to drain from it as much gold as they 
could lay their hands upon. Columbus landed in the 
New World on October 12th, 1492. When he and his 
men returned to Spain in the following March they 
brought with them, along with the gold which they 
had found or had contrived to extort from the natives, 
all kinds of animals and birds, exotic fruits and flowers 
unknown in the Old World, precious jewels and weird 
curios. They even abducted a few of the natives 
themselves, for exhibition to their wide-eyed com¬ 
patriots at home. Americans, to-day, exact a nemesic 
retaliation by an imitative rapacity. They return from 
their voyages in Europe carrying with them specimens 
of its indigenous curiosities, in order to impress their 
fellow-cronies. The men take back an old castle, 
re-erect it brick by brick out on a ranch in the middle 
west, fit it with built-in cupboards, central over¬ 
heating, and—praise be given for this—a superabun¬ 
dance of bathrooms to compensate for their previous 
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complete absence. The less ambitious come away with 
brass gondolas from Venice, or an Alpenhut from the 
Tyrol, while those who travel not for the joy of the 
going, but for the credit of the getting there, please 
their unseeing eyes and unidyllic souls by having their 
‘ grips * plastered with hotel labels. As for the women, 
most of them smuggle through a Paris gown or two, 
while the more zealous and venturesome, in order to 
avenge the abducted natives, have carried off a few 
stray and impecunious lords and made husbands of 
them. These things are the brave banners of their 
crusades abroad. 

It is true that in the mind of Columbus himself, 
apart from the purely material incentives, there were 
more idealistic and exalted motives for his expedition. 
From the time when he had worked in his father’s 
loom as a boy in Genoa, and made sporadic trips to 
sea whenever he could escape, Columbus had con¬ 
ceived the desire to undertake a voyage of discovery 
across the unknown ocean to the west. Rumour and 
fable spoke of earlier voyages to a land of paradise 
there. Scandinavian sailors were believed to have 
journeyed thither, but no authentic records whatever 
remain of America having been discovered before 
Columbus landed. It was admitted that these earlier 
sailors, whether they arrived off the new coast purely 
by accident, or were driven there willy-nilly by storm, 
all perished, never to return as if America had the 
same noxious effect upon travellers as Naples has 
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they saw it and died. In the absence of wireless tele¬ 
graphy, and in our disbelief in mental telepathy, it is 
therefore a little difficult to understand how the stories 
of these earlier discoveries could have been substan¬ 
tiated. It is most probable that the belief in the 
existence of such a land of paradise was merely the 
child of imagination. Men are convinced that by 
ascending high enough into the air they will reach at 
last the pearly gates of heaven, or by going down deep 
enough through the earth or the sea they must, like 
Alice, find a wonderland. Marco Polo, two hundred 
years before, by travelling eastward overland beyond 
the known confines of the world, had found a Utopia 
of wise men and intoxicatingly beautiful women. 
Why, then, said the imagination of men, should there 
not be another Utopia to the west ? 

If superstition and this primitive argument were the 
only foundations upon which men at large based their 
belief, Columbus had more cognizant and scientific 
reasons for being confident of finding land by sailing 
westward. He accepted that the world was a globe. 
Marco Polo, in reaching the Empire of the Great 
Cham—that is China—and other traders in travelling 
to India by the easterly route, had accounted, according 
to Toscanelli, for two-thirds of the earth’s circum¬ 
ference. Columbus therefore believed that, by sailing 
a distance representing only a third of the circum¬ 
ference in a westerly direction he should arrive in the 
same parts of Asia. It was in Asia that he reckoned 
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on landing ; it did not enter into his calculations that 
a whole continent lay between, which should bar his 
way and upon which his ships should run aground. 
The estimation of distance was wrong, but the prin¬ 
ciples on which Columbus founded his conclusions 
were obviously sound. With the ecstasy of sudden 
conviction, like Archimedes leaping from his bath, he 
waved his maps in the air and set off to induce the 
King of Portugal to fit him out a fleet. 

He was twenty-seven years of age when, in 1474, 
he first left his native Genoa for Portugal. He must 
have been a man of imposing appearance, being of 
more than average height, muscular, and proportion 
ate ; with a square jaw, a thin-lipped, straight mouth 
which bespoke determination and denied the fleshpots ; 
fair colouring and prematurely greying hair. But the 
King of Portugal was not impressed, and Columbus 
was shown the regal door. In 1477 he visited England. 
The same year, in his desperate impatience to get 
something done, he married Filippa Moniz. She was 
a lady of birth, as the saying goes, as if being bom 
were a privilege of the aristocracy, while the masses 
just grow, like Topsy. The next year a son, Diego, 
was bom ; and that was all he had to show for his 

ten years in Portugal. 

At last, in 1484, Filippa having died, Columbus took 
Diego by the hand, and set off for Spain in order to 
seek support for his schemes. Ferdinand and Isabella 
at first proved equally apathetic to his expositions, and 
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he continued to stamp his impatient foot and beat his 
eager breast. Then Beatriz Enriquez appeared and 
became enamoured of him. Most women can be 
passively consoling, though few are actively encour¬ 
aging, in distress. Most are kindly, bless them, though 
few are percipient enough to direct their kindliness to 
any purpose. But Beatriz, very attractive in appear¬ 
ance and man y years younger than Columbus, com¬ 
bined all these qualities ; and he, rebuffed by an 
unsympathetic world, found solace in her faith in him, 
and comfort in her arms. Why he did not marry her 
I do not know ; perhaps it was fear of curtailing his 
freedom for his plans, or, perhaps, it was just the 
sailor’s instinct. A year later they had a son, Fernando. 
The growing attraction and gradual welding together 
of two beings, whether to become man and wife, or 
amant and amie> is determined, not by pre-selection but 
by propinquity—and always has been, though people 
like to think otherwise. Beatriz was the daughter of the 
family of friends with whom Columbus continued to 
reside for several years. The outcome was inevitable. 

At last, in 1492, he was given three ships, and, on 
August 3rd, sailed for the west to accomplish his life’s 
desire. The narrative of the voyage and of the first 
discovery of the New World has been told and re-told ; 
it needs no repetition now. Upon landing, crowds of 
handsome natives greeted the voyagers, but, amongst 
these, not a woman was to be seen ; they were either 
being modestly unobtrusive or had been ordered by 
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their men to keep out of possible harm’s way. It is 
very different with the female population of the 
American continent as seen by the visitor to-day. The 
women now make themselves the most remarkable 
section of the community ; they refuse to be unnoticed, 
they order the comings and goings of the poor males. 
However, Columbus’s men were not long in putting 
the natives at their ease, and then, as Astruc bluntly 
remarks, they ‘ contracted the disease by lying with 
the women of .the country . In March 1493 > one °f 
the ships having been lost, some of the crew were 
detailed to remain behind, and the rest returned home. 
That same year syphilis first appeared in Spain. It 
spread in a severe and epidemic form immediately. 
In 1494 the ‘ Spanish Disorder \ as it was designated, 
broke out in Naples, whither an army from Spain had 
been dispatched by Ferdinand to assist in expelling 
Charles VIII of France. In 1496 the first mention is 
to be found of the disease being rampant in Paris; 
Charles’s army had returned home that year, bringing 
the ‘ Neapolitan Disease ’ with them. It then raged like 
a fire through the rest of Europe, under the title of the 
‘ French Disease ’, or the ‘ Great Pox ’. It was not until 
1530 that it was first called syphilis/ and not until 1905 
that the spirochaete which is responsible for the infection 
was definitely discovered by Schaudinn and Hoffmann. 

There seems to me to be no doubt that, along wi 

1 In the Latin poem by Fracas tonus, SypMlidis, stve Morbi 
Galliri, Syphilus was the name of a herdsman. 
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the gold and the slaves and the parrots, Columbus’s 
crew also brought this disease to Europe. It was 
another of America’s revenges for having been sub¬ 
jected to the exposure of discovery. There is no record 
of the disease ever having been present in Europe 
before this time. The first treatise on the disorder 
was written by Joseph Grundbeck, a German physi¬ 
cian, in 1496, who described it as a new disease, 
hitherto unknown to mortals, and an ‘ infliction by 
the gods upon the French \ Even at that time it 
was his nationalism that made him damn the French. 
I am not sure whether the French deserved it just 
then, but, if they did, the punishment took a rather 
roundabout route through Europe in reaching them. 
Furthermore, the disease, from its first incidence, was 
so devastating in degree and so extensive in dis¬ 
tribution, that this in itself is strong evidence in 
support of its being new to Europe. No immunity 
had been acquired ; the wholesale havoc was due to 
its pristine virulence upon a virgin soil. The same 
occurs with a disease like measles, which is with us, 
amongst whom it has existed for centuries, now a 
minor complaint; but which assumes the gravity of 
a most fearsome plague if introduced among native 
tribes for the first time. Though some writers have 
tried to vindicate America by stating that syphilis was 
not then present in the West Indies, it is now fully 
established that it was. Some have accused the Guinea 

Coast of Africa as having been the source of the disease 
3 
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in Europe, but the Portuguese traders had been 
travelling to and fro there for generations before, with 
no trace of evidence of the disease having been brought 
back. Yet, immediately following the return of 
Columbus’s men from their first contact with America 
this new disorder spread throughout Europe, with 
Spain, where they lived, as the local fons et origo. 

Did Columbus himself suffer from the disease ? 
Starting with the assumption that he did not, I origi¬ 
nally felt a very strong desire to prove it, and set out 
to find reasonable explanations for certain manifesta¬ 
tions, physical and mental, which he showed from the 
date of his first voyage onwards. But I had to admit, 
after exhaustive efforts along these lines, that the list 
of diseases necessary to explain all the symptoms was so 
long, and the explanations themselves often so forced, 
that it was impossible to avoid accepting syphilis as 
the one direct and obvious cause for all his disorders, 

excepting those of the eyes and the joints. 

Up to the time of the first voyage Columbus had 
always enjoyed excellent health. During that voyage 
his only recorded complaint was ‘sore eyes’, or 
* ophthalmia \ as Navarette vaguely calls it, which was 
possibly due to trachoma. It continued to trouble him 

for the rest of his days. 

Then, in the early months of i 494 > during the 
second voyage, he first commenced to suffer from 
attacks of fever, and during the year they recurred 
frequently. On September 26th, when off the lslan 
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of Mona, a very severe attack came on, and Columbus 
himself says that it ‘ cast him into a dangerous disease 
between a pestilential fever and lethargy, which 
deprived him of sense and memory \ He was in a 
stupor at times, and thought himself at the point of 
death. After a fortnight he improved somewhat, but 
for five months these febrile attacks came and went. 
Beyond these data there are no records whatever of 
other symptoms to help in determining the nature of 
the illness. It may conceivably have been typhus or 
typhoid, but, then, in the absence of all ^further 
information, it might have been due to anything else. 
It could reasonably have been due to the febrile attacks 
of the secondary stage of syphilis, more severe then 
than they occur clinically to-day. On the evidence 
given up till now it would not be justifiable to say 
definitely that this was the cause ; but certain con¬ 
comitant circumstances manifest amongst the crew, 
and the subsequent history of Columbus’s health 
lend support to this explanation, as shall be shown. 
Dr. Chanca, who was the physician in charge of the 
expedition, states that, at the time, one-third of the 
men were suffering from illness. A disease previously 
unknown to them had broken out, which they called 
* The Scourge \ This apparently was syphilis. The 
most reasonable deduction is that Columbus’s condition 
was attributable to the same cause. 

During the third voyage, commenced on May 30th, 
1498* he developed a ‘ severe attack of gout, followed 
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by a violent fever ’, which is ascribed by Washington 
Irving to the exacting climate. This occurred in June 
of the same year, and in August it was still affecting 
him . This is the first occasion that mention is made 
of any affection of his joints. The statement that this 
was gout cannot be correct, for it is definitely contra¬ 
dicted by the following facts : that Columbus was an 
abstemious man, that there was a really high fever, 
that the onset was during the summer, and that the 
condition did not remain confined to just one or two 
of the smaller joints. Was it rheumatic fever ? A 
significant point against this is that, in the ordinary 
course of events, rheumatic fever does not go on to 
‘ chronic rheumatism ’ of the type which Columbus 
suffered. In his case this acute attack subsided into a 
chronic polyarticular arthritis, slowly spreading into 
most of his joints, gradually progressive, with pain 
and rigidity, during the rest of his life. The account 
of the affection reads precisely as that of rheumatoid 
arthritis, commencing, as this disease so frequently 
does, in an acute form with a high fever. The condi¬ 
tions of living in which Columbus found himself 
provided every one of the predisposing and exciting 
causes of this malady. Moreover, among the Authentic 
Letters of Columbus , translated by J. I. Rodrigues, I 
find Columbus writing to Diego these words : 

‘ The ailment which afflicts me is so bad, and the 
cold weather aggravates it so much ... My illness 
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prevents me writing except at night. In the day 
time my hands have no strength. 5 

In rheumatoid arthritis the hands are affected earliest 
and worst of all, eventually producing those crooked, 
rigid, and gnarled fingers which every one knows and 
which seem to be objects of particular fascination 
to children. The repeated references subsequently, 
throughout his life, to attacks of gout, were actually, 
I think, due to this rheumatoid arthritis. The pain 
and stiffness gradually gtew worse and worse, until, 
in his last years, when he wished to ride to court, he 
found it an impossibility ; if there is one thing a 
patient with extensive rheumatoid arthritis cannot do, 
it is ride a horse. And it may be especially noted here, 
although its importance only appears in later develop¬ 
ments, that this complaint, unlike rheumatic fever and 
syphilis, never causes valvular disease of the heart. 

It was during this voyage that the first evidence of 
an incipient derangement of the brain was manifested. 
On Christmas Day 1499, after revelling in a bout of 
introversion more prolonged and more profound than 
usual, Columbus says that he was greeted, all on a 
sudden, by a gentle voice from heaven: ‘ Take 

courage. Be not afraid, nor fear. I will provide for 
all. 5 When he was on his last voyage the voice spoke 
to him again, and then was much more lengthily 
communicative than on the first occasion. Auditory 
hallucinations are a common early feature of general 
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paralysis of the insane. Columbus then commenced 
to regard himself as the ‘ Ambassador of God if not 
actually to identify himself with Christ. Grandiose 
ideas ! In October 1500 Bobadilla, the newly ap¬ 
pointed governor of the islands, had him imprisoned 
and sent back to Spain in chains. This was heaping 
cruel dishonour upon careless disrespect; but I 
wonder whether it was that the governor recognized 
the early mental unbalance, and, in his fears, took this 
extreme measure. Men at that tune considered the 
insane possessed of a devil; they did not realize that 
many thus afflicted were merely possessed of a spiro- 
chaete. During the voyage home, Columbus wrote a 
lengthy, verbose letter to a lady at court, Dona Juana 
de la Torre, which he intended to reach the hands of 
the Queen, and in this letter there is further unmis¬ 
takable evidence, both in phrase and assertion, of a 
disordered mind. He now became a religious fanatic, 
exclusively absorbed in scriptural mysticism. He 
wrote the book known as the Profecias> and in this he 
proposed to recover the Holy Sepulchre. At times he 
was overcome with a sense of persecution. These 
various mental manifestations present just the kind of 
picture, seen in many cases of syphilis in the tertiary 
stage affecting the brain in the condition called 
general paralysis of the insane. In Columbus’s case 
the onset of this brain involvement occurred some 
seven or eight years after the probable date of the 
primary infection during the first voyage, and five or 
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six years after those febrile attacks, which were thought 
reasonably attributable to the secondary stage of the 
disease. And if it is remembered that in the fifteenth 
century the disease ran a much more rapid and virulent 
course in Europe than it does now, then this would be 
just about the right period to expect the development 
of the tertiary stage. 

Yet, in spite of the disablement from his rheumatoid 
arthritis, and the derangement of his brain, Columbus 
set off in May 1502 on his fourth and last voyage to 
the New World. He was ill, and actually confined to 
his cabin most of the time. His plight was aggravated 
by hardship, privation, poor food, storm, shipwreck, 
and even mutiny, and when he returned to Spain, in 
1504, he had to be carried ashore. And now his 
syphilis made another and final annihilating onslaught, 
as if to make sure both of completing its work on the 
patient and also of convincing us of its presence. His 
legs commenced to swell, and in a short time his whole 
body was swollen from the chest downwards. This 
was undoubtedly cardiac dropsy, due to disease of the 
valves of the heart, a very common site of attack for 
syphilis. 

Thus it will be seen that, apart from the rheumatoid 
arthritis, all the rest of Columbus’s symptoms can be 
accounted for, both in their nature and in the relative 
times of their occurrence, by syphilis. To explain 
them in any other way involves mustering a whole 
herd of distinct and unrelated conditions, including 
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intermittent or relapsing fever, then typhus or typhoid, 
next rheumatic fever followed by heart disease, with 
paranoia to account for the mental derangement. And 
it is an axiom of diagnosis that it is fallacious to name 
a number of diseases in order to explain a group of 
symptoms, if one single disease can be indicated, to 
which the symptoms can be collectively ascribed. 
Furthermore, to prove the existence of the various 
diseases of that list requires distortions of the evidence 
which make too great a demand on credulity, or 
deductions which are too presumptive upon the scanty 
records that remain. 

With his limbs rigid and useless, his brain affected, 
and his heart enfeebled, Columbus lingered on until 
May 20th, 1506, when, at Valladolid, in his sixtieth 
year, he died from cardiac failure due to valvular 
disease. With his last dyspnoeic breath he whispered : 

‘ In manus tuas Domine commendo spiritual meum.’ 

An ungrateful world cast its final ironical shaft at 
Columbus after his death. He did not feel the sting. 
Regardless of both euphony and justice, it named the 
continent, which he had discovered, not Columbia, 
but America. Amerigo Vespucci was a beef and biscuit 
merchant, who had the contract for the provisioning 
of the ships. He was a mere landlubber, and though, 
in his later years, he made several trips in the vessels, 
he held no executive office and certainly never had 
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command in his life. Vespucci wrote a letter to a 
friend describing his trips. This letter got into the 
hands of a certain Walter Waldseemuller, who, 
ignorantly taking its writer to be the first voyager to 
the New World, referred in his book called Cosmo- 
graphiae Introducio, published in 1507, to the land 
‘ discovered by Americus Vesputius, which I see no 
reason w'hy any one should forbid to be named Amerige 
which is as much as to say the land of Americus, or 
America, from its discoverer, Americus, who is a man 
of shrewd intellect ; for Europe and Asia have both 
of them taken a feminine form of name from the names 
of women Some years later, Waldseemuller found 
out his mistake, and wrote a correction ; but not before 
the name had become fixed in men’s minds. The shrill 
blatancy of ignorance is often more arresting than 
the calm pronouncements of justice. Columbus is 
memorialized in a few place-names ; but America 
seems never to have really forgiven him, and the 
unflattering monument which supports his figure at 
the south-west corner of New York’s Centfal Park 
appears always to me to perpetuate the ridicule he 
endured in life. 
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the extraordinarily early age of thirty-seven. Then, in 
the course of that one year, 1685, while in full enjoy¬ 
ment of the highest approval and rewards of his work, 
he was responsible for actions which brought his 
reputation tottering down, until, during the later part 
of his life, his very name stank in the nostrils of 
the people. All 4 his Black Crimes, Illegal Actings, 
Damnable Designs, and Wicked Intentions were the 
product of that one year. Let us then treat him 
separately during the two sections of his life. 

George was the fourth son, bom in 1648 at Acton 
Park, near Wrexham in Denbighshire. He was sent 
first to Shrewsbury School, but he early set his eyes 
longingly towards London. Nor could any one have 
said of him that he left his heart behind him in the 
Welsh hills ; he took it with him without a trace of 
sentimental qualm. He received a good, if somewhat 
saltatory, education, for he went next to St. Paul’s, then 
to Westminster, and, after a year at Trinity, entered as a 
law student at the Inner Temple at the age of fifteen. 
When he was twenty he was called to the Bar. 

With the boys at school he was very popular, and 
had been acknowledged i Master of the Revels and 
now that he was at the Temple his childish enthusiasm 
for marbles and leapfrog became converted into a 
passion for what I suppose are the adult equivalents, 
namely, gaming and dancing. He was a convivial and 
gregarious young fellow, was good at sports, enter¬ 
tained his friends well, could tell a good tale, and took 
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his liquor like a man. Roger North, in his life of his 
brother, Lord Keeper Guilford, speaks always of 
Jeffreys with the severest censure, and thi n ks he was 
irresponsible, low-minded, and unmannered, even as 
a student. But the Puritanical Roger, in maintaining 
his myopic and stiff-necked admiration of his brother, 
had whipped himself into a bitter personal animosity 
towards Jeffreys, whose distinguished appearance and 
rival prospects were goads to his jealousy ; and more¬ 
over, he wrote his book after Jeffreys’s downfall and 
death, and I suspect that it was entirely on the strength 
of evidence of subsequent happenings that he presumed 
to credit Jeffreys’s youth with a reversionary oppro¬ 
brium. Lord Campbell says that this 4 was the time 
when men got forward in life by showing their hatred 
of puritanism, their devotion to Church and King, and 
an affectation of vice, even if actually free from it 
There is one vice, however, of which Jeffreys has 
never been accused, and that is of unbecoming conduct 
or laxity of morals with women. His intentions were 
invariably honourable—that is to say, he always duly 
proposed marriage—and his disposition as a youth was 
quite sentimental. When he was only nineteen, and 
still a student, he married Sarah Neesham, the esti¬ 
mable daughter of a poor parson. He had been 
a-wooing a pretty and susceptible young heiress with 
thirty thousand pounds, albeit all unknown to her 
father, and Sarah, the poor relation and companion 
of the heiress, lived with the family, and faithfully 
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carried the billets-doux ’twixt George and his lady-love. 
But the father discovered the little plot, removed his 
daughter whither she should be safe from her suscepti¬ 
bilities, and dismissed Sarah. She, in her distress, ran 
straight to the Inner Temple, and George thought it 
only right to reward her devotion, and, at the same 
time, assuage his own sense of shame, by marrying 
her on the spot. Sarah made him an excellent wife, 
and also bore six children in the eleven years before 
her untimely decease. She proficiently performed the 
triple duties which the German requires of a wife, 
those of Kinder , Kirche , Kiiche. She seems to have 
been the only woman of whom he was ever sincerely 
fond, and in his will, made three days before his death 
and still preserved at Somerset House, he asked to be 
laid beside her in Aldermanbury Church. 

Jeffreys has sometimes been said to have lacked 
application to his work, and to have possessed a very 
superficial knowledge of law ; but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating ; he had come up to London 
with no special recommendations and less money, yet 
had attracted the attention of several discerning men 
of high professional place, and, at the age of twenty - 
three, was appointed Common Serjeant of the City of 
London. Whatever revelries he indulged in, he had 
certainly not allowed them to embarrass his career. 

The next six or seven years, up to the age of thirty, 
were very full and exacting ones indeed, but Jeffreys was 
as mindful of the responsibilities of this period of life 
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as he was alert to its opportunities. He was following 
indefatigably the three lines of action which were 
proper for a young man of his years, he was gaining 
full knowledge of his job, he was cultivating the people 
who could aid his advancement, he was enjoying 
himself. Not the least significant of those whose good 
graces he cultivated were the King's mistresses, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwynne, and they, 
for their part, found him entertaining and becoming 
company. They both had great influence with 
Charles II. The Duchess of Portsmouth’s chief 
implements of appeal were her baby face and her ready 
tears, while Nell was surely a most delectable mixture 
of unselfish kindliness and saccharine sentimentality. 
One of the lampoons of the day credited Jeffreys with 

the words: 

But though they fret, and bite their nails, and brawl, 

I’ll slight them, and go kiss dear Nelly Wall. 1 

In February 1678 his good wife Sarah died. In the 
following May he married a ' brisk young widow 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bludworth, the man who, as 
Lord Mayor of London at the time of the Great Fire 
twelve years before, had so far allowed his ordinary 
humanity to ruffle his official dignity as to become 
completely panic-stricken. There were four children 
of the union, but Jeffreys does not seem to have found 


1 Nell Gwynne. 
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in his second wife the admirable and lovable qualities 
of her prototype. Five months after the marriage he 
was elected Recorder of London, and no doubt Sir 
Thomas Bludworth had contributed to the success by 
pulling an influential string in the city on his behalf. 
Jeffreys had chosen his father-in-law judiciously ; the 
wife was incidental. But the scandalmongers had 
another explanation for the precipitation of his marriage 
when a baby was bom within a period which a little 
simple arithmetic proved rather brief to be ethically 
unimpeachable and at the same time physiologically 
acceptable. 

While performing his duties as Recorder at the Old 
Bailey, Jeffreys has been accused of showing evidence 
of a cruel temper and a sadistic disposition ; but when 
the accounts of these accusations are compared with 
the actual contemporary records of his words, all too 
often the writers are found to have indulged in un¬ 
faithful and flamboyant paraphrase merely in order to 
be rhetorical or more vividly denunciatory. Even 
Macaulay, with all his beauty of language and erudition, 
is guilty of this at times. While he was Recorder, 
Jeffreys took some part in most of the trials in con¬ 
nexion with the Popish Plot. In actual practice, 
however, his functions in the courts were, for the most 
part, much less personally authoritative than some 
commentators would have us believe, and frequently 
the only time that he had occasion to speak at all was 
when, at the conclusion of the hearing, he pronounced 
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the sentences imposed by the superior judges. Even 
then, when it is remembered that in the courts of those 
days the prisoner was not deemed entitled to the same 
considerations, nor the proceedings regarded as de¬ 
manding the restraint and patience which are customary 
to-day, there seems nothing in Jeffreys’s manner or 
words, up to this time in his life, which reflects to his 
discredit, and a great deal that demonstrates his dignity 
and impressiveness. 

Jeffreys was now drawing closer and closer towards 
the King and the court party, and eventually he decided 
to transfer his support to them wholeheartedly, leaving 
the city and parliamentary party, to which he had 
hitherto subscribed. To this proselytism was applied 
the scornful, but metaphorically imperfect, term of 
‘ratting’. Parliament was in none too safe a con¬ 
dition, but the city was certainly no sinking ship, as 
Jeffreys was soon to discover. During the seventeenth 
century party differences were as divergent, and 
political and religious antagonisms as fierce, as Eng¬ 
land has ever known them, and no prominent man 
could show so bold a partisanship, as Jeffreys was 
doing, without creating enemies. As a result of his 
rapid rise and growing influence, he also seems, about 
this time, to have been holding his chin a little too high 
in the air, and thus to have exposed himself to threaten¬ 
ing blows from those opposed to him. The city 
faction, sensing the slight he had put upon them, 
demanded his resignation from the Recordership, and 
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he was brought upon his knees before the Speaker in 
the House of Commons* This was in 1680. Even 
these oppositions could not keep Jeffreys back* He 
was still Chief Justice of Chester, his knighthood 
became a baronetcy ; he was appointed Chairman of 
the Middlesex Sessions, he conducted the prosecutions 
at many of the Rye House Plot trials, when his brilli¬ 
ance in cross-examination, mastery in advocacy, his 
eloquence and dignity marked him out as a man for 
inevitable advancement, and, in 1683, at the age of 
thirty-five, he was appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

The year 1685 was the very top of the curve of his 
career, and from it the descent was short and steep. 
The death of Charles II in February of that year 
marked the actual turning-point. It would seem as if 
Jeffreys then left the first stage of his life behind, the 
stage of advancement when he must be admired for 
his energy and respected for his proficiency, and, after 
a remarkable metamorphosis, entered upon the second 
and distinct stage. And whenever I ponder again over 
Jeffreys, and find myself wondering whether I really 
see him rightly up till now, I always feel reassurance 
upon contemplation of Rneller’s portrait of him at this 
time. The nobility of his features, the dignity of his 
expression, and the discernment of his eye at the age 
of thirty-six declare a man of rectitude, of justice, and 
of infinite understanding. 

Upon the death of Charles II and the accession of 
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James II, England was heading for a storm. Charles 
adopted policies of Church and State, many of which 
were distasteful to the people ; but he was tactful, and 
knew how to keep them quiet in their disapproval; he 
was dissolute but delightful. James was rabid in his 
Popery and obstinate in his authority, and though the 
change of masters appeared, at first, to promise further 
opportunities for Jeffreys, it was not very long before 
his hopeful prospects had completely vanished. In 
August he went on the Western Circuit, and held what 
became known as the Bloody Assizes, and, during the 
five weeks that they lasted, he dissipated, once and 
for all, the accumulated credit of his whole brief and 
brilliant career, and transformed a reputation, which 
otherwise might have come down to us as one of the 
most distinguished in judicial history, into one of 
universal odium. But men with evil reputations are 
more memorable than those with good ones, and to 
posterity, whom they cannot injure, they are more 
fascinating. I fear it is true that it is the reproach of 
infamy which has most securely vouchsafed immor¬ 
tality to Jeffreys. 

It would be idle to explain his personal conduct at 
the tr ials in the west upon the grounds of the King’s 
insistence on exemplary punishment for the rebels. It 
is certain enough that Jeffreys was then acting as a 
very biddable servant of the King, and that he had 
received strict instructions as to the severe sentences 
to be imposed upon those proved guilty; in some 
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cases the actual details of the sentence were dictated to 
him. Moreover, had any other man been Chief Justice 
at the time, he would most likely have been directed to 
perform the same punitive mission as fell to Jeffreys’s 
lot. But, for his vociferous irritability and impatient 
temper in dealing with the prisoners arraigned before 
him, Jeffreys himself must be held personally respon¬ 
sible, and I think it will be possible to present a 
personal explanation. 

The Duke of Monmouth was Charles the Second’s 
son by his first love, Lucy Walter, whom he had met 
in Paris and The Hague in his teens. Even had Mon¬ 
mouth possessed signal recommendations as a ruler, 
which he did not, his bastardy precluded him from all 
real claims to the Throne in the place of James II. He 
was, however, a fine figure of a man, immensely 
popular, and hailed as the prince of Protestantism, so 
that, when he landed in England on June nth, 1685, 
to overthrow James, the men of the West Country 
flocked to his flag. Unfortunately for his cause, he 
also lacked any claims to competency as a general. 
The Battle of Sedgemoor was fought on July 6th ; nine 
days later the Duke of Monmouth lost his bungling 
head, and towards the end of August, Jeffreys, accom¬ 
panied by four other judges, was sent off on the 
Western Circuit to try the rebels. 

The initial assize was held at Winchester, and 
Alicia Lisle was the first prisoner. The poor old lady 
was seventy, and so deaf she could not hear a word 
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that was said in the court; an interpreter stood by her 
side to bellow in her ear anything that was directly 
addressed to her. I think there can be not the slightest 
doubt but that she was guilty of the charge on which 
she was indicted, that of harbouring two of the rebels 
in her house, and she paid the usual penalty for high 
treason with her life. It was her age and her helpless¬ 
ness which evoked sympathy, and Jeffreys certainly 
was fiery in dealing with the witnesses, and relentless 
in his denunciation of the old lady’s crime. If the 
perjury of the witnesses was not enough to tax his 
temper, the persistent and agonizing pain, which he 
was enduring at this time, drove him to disallow any 
unnecessary prolongation of the proceedings. Jeffreys 
had a Stone in his bladder. During the previous year he 
had felt the early symptoms of the disease, and at times 
upon the Bench had shown evidence of his ill-health 
and its reaction on his equanimity. During the trials 
of Titus Oates and Baxter at the Guildhall in May of 
the present year, the first pronounced signs were mam* 
fest of a revolt of his mind against the sufferings of his 
body, and a lack of control of his tongue and his 
temper induced by the pain. Poor man, he had been 
unaccustomed, throughout his life, to disease or pain, 
and, having an intolerant disposition, he adopted an 
impatient and defiant attitude, when he could find no 
satisfactory answer as to why he should suffer, while 
others around him, no more deserving of good health, 

were immune. 
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At the time the Western Assizes were due to com¬ 
mence Jeffreys was undergoing a cure for his stone 
down at Tunbridge Wells ; he had already postponed 
the departure, and being unable to do so any longer, 
was obliged to start off still suffering from his affliction. 
In this state he mounted the Bench to try Alicia Lisle. 
I could find no record of a previous acute attack of 
colic, such as accompanies the passage of a stone down 
the ureter from the kidney to the bladder, so I am 
inclined to conclude that the stone did not arise in the 
kidneys, but had its origin in the bladder itself, and 
slowly enlarged there. In medical books of the time, 
the term ‘ stone ’ was used to mean stone in the 
bladder, whereas ‘ stone in the kidnies * was given its 
full title, and treated differently. The references to 
Jeffreys’s affliction mention always ‘ stone ’, ‘ fit of the 
stone ’, or ‘ stone and strangury ’. Now, a stone in the 
bladder, while not producing symptoms so acute as to 
force the patient to bed, can yet cause such persistent 
discomfort and constant harassing pain as to make his 
life a thorough misery. The difficulty of micturition, 
the frequency of the unrelieving calls by day and by 
night, the perpetual sense of weight locally—these 
symptoms would inevitably have produced, especially 
in a man of Jeffreys’s inclination, such an irritability 
of mind that it is little wonder that those who came 
before him, to argue their defence, should have been 
greeted with short patience. 

Our long-suffering ancestors sometimes cultivated 
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stones of enormous size in their bladders. In the 
Royal College of Surgeons there is one (Specimen 
A. no) almost as large as a fist, which was removed 
by the great Cheselden, the surgeon who perfected the 
operation of cutting for stone ; and even he, with all 
his experience, dexterity, and velocity, seems to have 
thought this a particularly proud nugget to have de¬ 
livered. A casket was made for it, bearing a silver plate 
inscribed like a golf trophy. The inscription reads : 


* This Stone was extracted by Wm. Cheselden, 
Esq., from Willm. Nightingall, on Apl. 20. 1737, its 
weight Six Ounces & half, and in Circumference 
Nine Inches, the Operation was effected in half a 
minute.’ 

That is what a real stone could be like. 

The main source of details of the rest of the trials 
after those at Winchester is a book called The Bloody 
Assizes , which was published in 1689. Its chief author 
was John Tutchin, a man who had been one of those 
convicted by Jeffreys, but who, by a fortunate mis¬ 
fortune, had escaped death. He would therefore 
hardly have been likely to write a calm, unbiased 
account of the trials, much less to burst into flowery 
encomiums of Jeffreys. Yet, upon this book, written 
with fierce antipathy and vengeful indignation, most 
subsequent historians have largely relied for their im¬ 
pressions, allowing no discount whatever for the 
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author’s vendetta. It was at the assize at Dorchester 
that Tutchin came before Jeffreys. He was a lad of 
twenty-four at the time, and, on being found guilty, 
was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, and to be 
whipped once a year through every market town in 
Dorsetshire. The Clerk of Arraigns, on consulting the 
local gazetteer, informed the judge that this meant a 
whipping once a fortnight. Although a few more 
similar sentences delivered upon the rebels may have 
served fully to occupy the time of the official whipper, 
and to afford him an opportunity of proving himself 
worthy of his hire, the punishment was surely more 
than human backs and buttocks could be expected to 
survive. Tutchin, forgetting his ‘ from sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us ’, of the Litany, asked to be 
hanged instead. However, just before the first 
whipping was to take place, the lad contracted small¬ 
pox, and, it is said, his sentence was then remitted for 
a fine. He took full advantage of his escape by 
promptly proceeding to recover, and to hurl his 
vituperative attacks at Jeffreys, the King, and the 
Tories. 

Upon Jeffreys’s arrival at Dorchester he was suffering 
such agonies he was really unfit to take his place on 
the Bench, much less to try a very large number of 
prisoners, who, from their sense of the righteousness 
of their cause, and their anticipation of extreme 
punishment if found guilty, were naturally enough as 
obstructive and evasive as possible. It is always a 
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surprise to me to find that even the most tolerant 
lawyers should continue to retain any patience with 
humankind, for, while the doctor, owing to the 
character of his work, has presented to him the best 
side of a man’s nature, the lawyer invariably sees the 
worst. At this time I imagine I see the drawn-faced 
Jeffreys sitting there at these trials, excusing himself 
at frequent intervals, and leaving the court amidst 
whispers and embarrassed glances, returning little if 
at all relieved of his urgent discomfort, and unable to 
settle down to judicial calmness, while his pain, and 
the contemplation of his next hurried exit, were 
occupying his mind. He certainly would not want the 
trials too long drawn out. In a letter 1 written to the 
Earl of Sunderland, and dated September 5th, at 
Dorchester, poor Jeffreys is obviously quite overcome 

with his anguish, and, comparing this letter with others 

% 

of his which I found, the shaky handwriting and the 
corrected dating too plainly confirm the tenor of his 
words. He says: 

‘ I am at this tyme soe tortured with the Stone 
that I must begge your lordships intercession to his 
Majestie for the incoherence of what I have adver¬ 
tised to give his Majestie the trouble of; & that I 
may give my selfe for much ease by your lordships 
favour as to make use of my servants pen to give a 

relation of what has happened since I came here :— 

# 

1 Record Office: State Papers, 31, Vol. I, Part 3. 
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My Dearest Lord : may I ever be tortured with the 
Stone if I forgett to approve my selfe 

My Dearest Lord 

Your most faithfull & devoted Servant 

Jeffreys ’ 

And he adds a postscript: 

‘ for godsake make all excuses & write at leisure 
a word of comfort.’ 

Macaulay says: 

* His spirits rose higher and higher as the work 
went on. . . . But in him it was not easy to distin¬ 
guish the madness produced by evil passions from 
the madness produced by brandy.’ 

Macaulay never suffered from stone, and could not 
distinguish the temperamental distress it can occasion. 
An assize had been held at Salisbury before Dorchester, 
Jeffreys now went on to Exeter, Taunton, Bristol, 
and Wells. The road from Taunton to Bristol was 
very rough indeed, and I know of no worse torture for 
a man suffering from stone than to have had to remain 
in an upright sitting position so that the stone pressed 
and tossed upon the sensitive base of the bladder, and 
to have.been jogged up and down in a rattling coach, 
so that, with every jolt, he dug in his heels and rose 
from his seat in an endeavour to minimize the move¬ 
ment of the stone. No wonder that when he arrived 
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at Bristol he was in none the best of humour. There 


being no rebels to try in this town, he had to discharge 
his pent-up fury on some one, and, in choosing the 
mayor and aldermen, corpulent, opulent, and powerful, 
he elected to storm at those best able to withstand the 


thunder of his vexation. To their surprise, he suddenly 
and vehemently accused them of kidnapping , of 
securing free labour by conspiring together to send off 
those whom they convicted, to work on their respective 
plantations in the West Indies. With various other 
irregularities in their municipal administration he also 
ch&rgcd them, and it must be admitted that his temper, 
on this occasion, was so really violent that he cast his 
dignity to the winds, railing at those around him in 
* perfect Billingsgate \ In one letter written from 
Bristol to the Earl of Sunderland on September 22nd 


he speaks of his being ‘ harras’d with this dayes 
fateague, and now mortifyed with a Fitt of the Stone.’ 

At Wells, at the end of September, the work of the 
assizes was completed, and by then some 331 souls 
had been executed in all, 849 transported, and 33 fined 
or whipped. Jeffreys then returned to London to be 
greeted as a bloody inquisitor, to kiss the King’s hand, 

and to have treatment for his stone. 

The remaining three and a half years of his life is a 

chapter of anti-climax. Just before the Western 
Assizes, he had been created a peer with the title of 

1 "This is the number according to Roberts in his Lift of Mon 

The SUJ, AeHee, to auto*. **cu,ed 

was 161. Other authorities differ again. 
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Baron Jeffreys of Wem, and immediately upon their 
termination, he became Lord High Chancellor of 
England, the last step on the legal ladder. But these 
attainments added no real distinctions to his name ; 
the former merely meant to him certain ceremonious 
obligations, and the latter served to remove him to a 
more secluded sanctum, where he performed his 
exclusive duties less exposed to the public gaze. On 
the other hand, with the Whigs growing in power, he 
found he had to be more and more careful of his 
political p’s and q’s. He had always been a persistent 
and sincere adherent of the Church of England, and 
this was a thorn in the side of James II ; he was losing 
the King’s favour. He considered Dissenters particu¬ 
larly nauseating. ‘ I can smell a Presbyterian forty 
miles ’, or ‘ Show me a Presbyterian, and I will show 
you a lying knave ’. And having thus referred to them, 
he could expect no sympathy in that quarter, even had 
the five weeks of the Bloody Assizes not already stained 
his name irreparably. Along with all this opposition, 
Jeffreys had his fast-failing health with which to 
contend. 

His detractors have all been most censorious about 
his proclivity for wine ; but I do not think he drank 
more than others of that very indulgent age. A certain 
standard of alcoholic tolerance was then a sine qua non 
amongst men, just as bridge is to-day, I hear, amongst 
ladies. Jeffreys found the taking of long draughts of 
punch helpful in alleviating the pain of his stone. 
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Copious drinking of fluids was sound treatment in his 
circumstances, and with a full bladder the movements 
of the stone would be buffered ; punch, if weak, was 
as good a beverage as most for him to take. However, 
upon his appointment to the Lord Chancellorship, there 
followed a lengthy round of celebrations, and at some 
of these Jeffreys does not seem to have confined his 
attention to punch. At one party, in January 1686, he 
and Rochester, the Lord Treasurer, became so merry 
that they both stripped to their shirts, and were bent 
on climbing a signpost to drink the King’s health. 
Jeffrey’s buoyant endeavours to emphasize his patriot¬ 
ism by a display of his person were rewarded with a 
chill, which caused so severe an exacerbation of his 
bladder trouble that his life was despaired of. He 
recovered, as Luttrell vaguely says, ‘ by the use of 
means ’, but only to suffer the misery of serious 
recurrent attacks every few months. In August he 
spent a week at Tunbridge Wells, undergoing an inten¬ 
sive course of treatment. In December of the next 
year he had a very bad attack, and others in February 
and November following ; he was now often confined 
to bed. In his later days his medical attendant was the 
famous Richard Lower, who was then London’s most 
eminent physician. In a book published in i^oOy nine 
years after the doctor’s death, entitled Dr . Lower s and 
several other Eminent Physicians Receipts : containing 
the Best and Safest Method for Curing most Diseases in 
Humane Bodies , and apparently largely based on 
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Lower’s practice, I found various medicines advised 
for stone, and Jeffreys probably took these or similar 
prescriptions. One reads : 

‘ To give ease in fits of the Stone, and to Cure the 
Suppression of Urine, which usually attends them. 
Take of Snails shells, and Bees, of each an equal 
quantity, dry them in an Oven with a moderate heat, 
then beat them to a very fine Powder, of which give 
as much as will lie upon a Sixpence in a quarter of 
a pint of Bean-Flour water every morning fasting, 
2 hours after it; continue this for 3 days together ; 
this has been often found to break the Stone, and to 
force a speedy passage for the Urine.” 


Then there was a famous ‘ Lime-drink ’ in use for 
curing Restoration stones, and careful directions are 
given for making this : 

‘ Take a good half Peck of Lime-stones new burnt, 
and put them into 4 Gallons of Water, stir it well at 
the first putting in, then let it stand, and stir it 
again ; as soon as it is very well settled, strain it off 
clear into a large Pot, and put to it 4 Ounces of 
Sassafras, and 4 Ounces of Liqourish slic’d thin 
Raisins of the Sun stoned 1 pound, half a pound of 
blew Currants, Mallows and Mercury, of each an 
handful, Coriander, Fenil, and Aniseeds of each an 
Ounce, let the Pot stand close covered for Nine days, 
then strain it, and let it settle, and pour the clearest 
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of it into Bottles, you may drink half a Pint of it at 
a time, as often as you please, in your mornings 
draught put a Dram of Winter Cherries powdered. 
This has cured some that have been so Tormented 
with the Stone in the Bladder, that they could not 
make Water, after they have in vain tryed all other 
Remedies.’ 

I am afraid I cannot offer an opinion upon the snail 
and bee prescription, except that it does not sound 
very palatable, and as for the lime-drink I think its 
chief efficacy would lie in the mental diversion pro¬ 
vided by its elaborate preparation. A pity Jeffreys did 
not see a surgeon, and, like Samuel Pepys, have his 
stone removed, his temper sweetened, and his life 

prolonged to ripe old age. 

By the end of 1688 the fall of James II was inevitable, 
and when, on November 5th, William of Orange landed 
in England, many of the King’s supporters promptly 
went over to his side, and all the great ladies set about 
lining their petticoats with orange silk—at least, so we 
are told confidentially in the delightful Vemey Memoirs. 
On December nth James fled to France. Jeffreys, 
with his money in sacks and his stone in his bladder, 
tried to escape too. He shaved off his eyebrows and 
disguised himself as a common sailor ; but he was 
recognized and taken at the 4 Red Cow , an inn in 
Anchor and Hope Alley, Wapping. Shouting, gesticu¬ 
lating crowds pursued him all the way to the Tower, 
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where he was imprisoned, as much to protect as to 
punish him. 

He was in such a low state that the chances of re¬ 
cuperation of his health were as remote as a rehabilita¬ 
tion in his office, for, along with the stone, he would 
have had, by this time, severe chronic cystitis, or 
inflammation of the bladder, and, almost certainly, the 
germs would have caused an ascending infection of the 
kidneys. This pyelo-nephritis may already have 
advanced to the stage of pyo-nephrosis, the condition 
in which the kidneys are to a large extent eaten away, 

4 . 

so that impaired renal function, together with grave 
toxaemia, was bringing him to death’s very door. His 
suffering in the Tower was continuous. He still took 
punch in an effort to get some relief, and Dr. Lower 
did all he could for him, though he was past other 
than palliative treatment. One of the pamphlets 1 
printed immediately upon his death says : 

* For about this month past he has been in a very 
languishing condition, still wasting away more and 
more, in which time he has barely been in a capacity 
to take anything to sustain Nature, unless a little 
Sack to revive it when it has been almost spent ; 
About three weeks since, he had a mind to a bit of 
Salmon which he had, but could not digest it, nor 
scarce anything else, unless a poach’d Egg. So he 
continued decaying. . . .’ 

1 Preserved at the British Museum are many pamphlets on 
Jeffreys. 
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He received the Sacrament in the presence of his 
rife and children. For five days before his death he 
Lad ‘ a looseness which continued with great violence 
He was sensible to the last, and had his speech till a 
[uarter of an hour of his death ’, which occurred about 
lalf-past three in the morning of April 18th, 1689, at 
be early age of forty-one. 

Jeffreys died friendless and disillusioned, still seek- 
ag an answer to the riddle of human suffering, for the 
tone that had provoked him to his vicious proceedings 
hen punished those same deeds with a lingering end. 
Lnd the Sphinx smiled. 



LOUIS XV 


THE NESLE SISTERS, MADAME DE POMPADOUR, AND 

MADAME DU BARRY 

1 COULD never understand why a gay life should 
necessarily mean a short one. It seemed so 
harsh and unreasonable. Apparently, however, 
there are two varieties of gaiety, the innocent and the 
vicious, and it is the vicious variety alone which 
possesses the reputation of allowing its votaries but a 
brief period of enjoyment. This restriction does not 
appear to diminish the numbers of the votaries, for, if 
the appeal is pressing enough, many men and women 
would sacrifice their longevity with complete equa¬ 
nimity. The nature of the appeal varies with different 
people. Virtue has its rewards, but they are usually 
future rewards, whereas what pleasures vice offers are 
immediate, and no doubt this is quite a weighty con¬ 
sideration with many folk. Some indulge in mis¬ 
chievous diversions simply to escape their own bore¬ 
dom, or to disguise from others their chaste and cheer¬ 
less obscurity. Others do so with no apparent objecl 
whatsoever, but merely because vice sounds interest¬ 
ing, like that dear lady who sighed, as she drank hei 

glass of water : 4 How I should enjoy this if it wen 
only a sin ! * 

5 
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Paris is generally looked upon as the traditional home 
of gaiety* This has come about simply because the 
French have recognized a certain demand, and have 
set out to supply it. The French themselves are not 
gay ; they are merely good entertainers. The home 
of sheer, innocent gaiety, the frank, unselfish, and 
spontaneous gaiety of the soul, is Vienna, and though 
poverty has robbed it of its splendid display, and some 
of the erstwhile glitter, it cannot subdue the natural 
zest of the lively essential spirit. The Gemutlichkeit 
which is peculiar to Vienna surrounds it with a con¬ 
genial * Stimmung, the like of which is to be found 
nowhere else in the world. This kind of gaiety 
certainly occasions no shortening of the years ; the life 
of Louis XV would seem to prove that vicious gaiety 
does not do so either, for he is generally considered to 
have been one of the gayest monarchs that ever 
occupied a throne ; and yet, bom in ijio, he reached 
his sixty-fifth year before the curtain was rung down 
on his revel. Then he died, not from gaiety, but from a 
sporadic infection. But was Louis’s life really a gay one ? 

At the age of five he became King. He was a weakly 
lad, and, in consequence, his studies were pursued in 
a very indulgent and desultory manner. He was timid 
and slow, unassertive and shy, wholly lacking any 
spark of boyish devilry. His governess, Madame de 
Ventadour, had a name which was very often upon the 
lips of scandal ; but, referring to her, Madame de 
Maintenon * used to declare that she had a greater 
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affection for women who had erred and repented than 
for those who had never wrought anything to repent 
of \ This governess brought up her royal charge 
with the most rigorous rules of conduct, as is the con¬ 
trary way of such women. Puberty came upon Louis 
at the precocious age of eleven, and gave him quite a 
scare; but from then onwards he became much 
sturdier. He was said to have grown out of his frail¬ 
ties, as if frailties were trousers. 

When fifteen and a half years of age Louis married 
Marie Leczinska, daughter of the exiled King Stanislas 
of Poland, and she was almost seven years his senior. 
The proposed marriage with the Infanta of Spain had 
been cancelled, for she was only seven years old, and 
a delay of five years, until she should become marriage¬ 
able, was considered neither politically wise for the 
nation nor physically judicious for the ascetically 
minded Louis. Furthermore, it was rumoured that 
she was unsuited for bearing children, and good health 
and broad hips are as important as graces d'esprit, when 
queens are being chosen. Marie Leczinska was no 
great beauty; but the messengers who were sent to 
inspect her reported that she was shapely and sound, 
and that in intellectual and artistic accomplishments 
she was at least adequate. Out of the one hundred 
eligible princesses who were offering, she was selected 
mainly with an eye to reliability. She would have 
come into the category of the sort of women men ought 
to marry, rather than of those they feel they must . 
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Two years later, when Marie bore twin daughters, 
the young father was mightily pleased with himself, 
and he cast a supercilious glance at Dodard, his chief 
physician, saying : ‘ II croyait que je ne pourrais faire 
d’enfants et j’en ai fait deux d’un coup.’ In less than 
twelve years they had ten children.’ ‘ Le roi etait 
grand faiseur d’enfants.’ During this time, Louis was 
a faithful, affectionate, and attentive husband, even if 
a little boring. He took no more interest in his king¬ 
dom than he did in the ladies of the court. A wide 
selection of accommodating courtesans was presented 
to him ; but he would always reply, with an expression 
of weary indifference : * I think the Queen is more 
beautiful.’ Beauty is in the eye of the beholder, and 
Louis’s eye was as yet completely vacuous. With a 
woman, one child a year soon tarnishes the romance of 
matrimony and the glory of maternity ; it also teaches 
discretion, and, after some years, Marie commenced to 
show an unmistakable, perhaps studied, lack of interest 
in Louis’s embraces. Though she was still in her 
early thirties, this gradually became an active opposi¬ 
tion and a frank objection, and she proffered every 
excuse to avoid him as often as possible, saying she 
was unwell or that it was a saint’s day. If all excuses 
failed, she would remain kneeling at the bedside, saying 
her prayers, until Louis was either asleep or too 
annoyed with impatience. This went on for several 
years, Louis becoming more and more dissatisfied and 
exasperated, till, at last, when the tenth child, a 
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daughter, was bom, he significantly called her Madame 
Demiere, and openly announced iVIadamc de Mailly 

as his mistress. This was in 1737. 

It seems possible that Madame de Mailly had occu¬ 
pied this position for some four years previously, for, 
as early as that, Louis had once given his guests the 
toast ‘ A la maitresse inconnue,’ but if that is true, their 
meetings were intermittent and clandestine. It was 
Cardinal Fleury who had proposed Madame de Mailly 
for this office. As Prime Minister he already had the 
control of the State well within his grasp, but he was 
fully aware of the added advantages of having one of 
his own candidates chosen as the clinical confidante of 
the King. She was not beautiful of face, though she 
was intensely attractive, with that indefinable eclat 
which petites brunettes so often possess. And more¬ 
over, having neither material nor political ambitions of 
her own, she would, if she once won Louis’s favour, 
serve the more efficiently as a catspaw for Fleury. 

Many are the ways by which women may attain a 
position of favour with men—passive appeals of merit, 
active designs or attentions. The way to some men’s 
hearts is by their stomachs ; but the way to the French¬ 
man’s heart is more direct, and, now that Louis’s moral 
misgivings were vanishing, Madame de Mailly meant 
to follow no roundabout route. Many stories are told 
of the allurements she employed to incite the timid, 
uninitiated Louis when first she was sent in to seduce 
him ; but they are all too questionable, both in taste 
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and in authority, to be admitted here. There must be 
many advantages and disadvantages for a woman to 
weigh up carefully before she finally decides to enter 
upon an affair. Apart from conventions of law and 
considerations of heart, there are two contingencies 
which constitute very potent deterrents, namely, the 
fear of becoming pregnant and the risk of contracting 
disease. When, however, the intended lover is a king, 
the first of these deterrents is converted into an actual 
incentive. Moreover, Louis was a handsome fellow, 
with abundant black hair, big eyes, a small mouth, and 
a figure of more than average height, so it was little 
wonder that, when the proposition was put to her, 
‘ Madame de Mailly ne demandait qu* a etre vaincue/ 
It was really Louis that had been vanquished, or rather 
his ethical prejudice and marital fidelity. Madame de 
Mailly was the rubicon in his moral progress, and, 
having once crossed, Louis launched a series of 
amorous campaigns with an interest he had never 
previously shown, and a pertinacity which persisted 

till his death. 

There were five sisters of the Nesle family, of whom 
Madame de Mailly was the eldest, and when interest 
in her had faded, Louis proceeded to make each of the 
others his mistress in chronological turn according to 
the claims of their ages. One, Madame de Flavacourt, 
fourth of the line, refused the honour \ her husband 
objected, being not content to bask in mere reflected 

glory. 
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Madame de Vintimille left a convent to come to 
court. Unlike her elder sister, who had been quite 
satisfied with just the glamour of her position, she had 
very avid schemes for her own material advancement. 
She had also a strong body odour. This is a terribly 
distressing and unfortunate complaint, with which 
some people are afflicted, the objectionable odour 
arising in the sebaceous glands of the skin, and some¬ 
times being so pronounced as to make the sufferer a 
social outcast. Madame de Flavacourt used to say of 
her sister : ‘ Elle avait la figure d’un grenadier, le col 
d’une grue, une odeur de singe.’ Her husband left her, 
it was so terrible. Louis, however, does not seem to 
have noticed it. Perhaps love is anosmic as well as 
blind. When Madame de Vintimille fell pregnant, 
Louis became more affectionate and tender than ever ; 
but neither his attentions nor her will to live and profit 
by them could avail her. She died from puerperal 
fever six days after the birth of a son. This was Louis’s 
first natural child, and so great was the resemblance to 
his father that he was called 4 Le demi-Louis.’ 

Madame de Tournelle, the next Nesle daughter, 
before stepping up into her sister’s place, demanded 
certain conditions and concessions from the King. 
Louis granted everything, impatient at the delay. 
These preliminaries arranged to her satisfaction, she 
set to work—admirable creature—to reform Louis, and 
no doubt she felt she must make some amends for her 
sisters defections. In a measure she succeeded. Louis 
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had never been interested in the government of his 
realm, its finances, or the wars which were constantly 
being waged at this period* He was not only unin¬ 
tellectual—he was naturally indolent, and perpetually 
bored, and asked for nothing except to be left alone 
to his pastimes. Madame de Toumelle, by suggestion 
and judicious gibe, brought him to a realization of the 
insignificant part he was playing in the affairs of France, 
and aroused him to some sense of duty. Just as he was 
thus nicely prepared, the Prime Minister, Fleury, con¬ 
veniently died, and Louis decided to take upon himself 
the personal rule of France. In the following year, 
1744, he set off with his army to the fields of battle in 
Flanders and Lorraine. Here, surely, was a king re¬ 
formed, and one who deserved some token of appro¬ 
bation ; instead he fell ill to the point of death. 

The onset of the illness was very sudden, and 
occurred on the night of August 7th—8th, when he was 
at Metz. Immediately beforehand he was perfectly 
well. It appears to have definitely been an acute 
abdominal condition with which he was stricken, and 
Richelieu describes it as ‘ un embarras gastrique, suite 
d’une indigestion et . . • d’un coup de soleil \ Bar- 
bier, in his Journal , says : ‘ La nuit du 7 au 8, Sa 
Majeste se plaignit d’une colique tres vive.’ There was 
fever and a headache from the first, the bowels were 
constipated, and during the day poor Louis vomited 
three times. The doctors in attendance never decided 
to what the illness was due, ascribing it to 4 fi^vre 
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maligne \ ‘ fievre putride sunstroke, fatigue of the 
march, and several other quite inadequate or un¬ 
intelligible causes. I wonder could it have been 
appendicitis, a disease the nature of which was, of 
course, not recognized at that time. It seems extra¬ 
ordinarily like it. Several enemas were administered, 
followed by strong purgatives ; both achieved their 
object with difficulty. He was blistered, and bled, and 
leeched ; but for a week grew steadily worse. Then, 
about the ninth day, after having been thought beyond 
hope many times, he commenced to improve. If it was 
appendicitis, the inflammation was subsiding, and pro¬ 
tective adhesions had formed. In the days before this 
disease was definitely understood and promptly dealt 
with by operation, the inflamed appendix did undergo 
this natural, if precarious process of cure in a certain 
proportion of cases. A week later Louis was up and 
rapidly convalescing. Just ten years after this Madame 
de Pompadour’s only child, Alexandrine, developedwhat 
was, without doubt, appendicitis; but in her case ‘ gan¬ 
grenous peritonitis ’ supervened and caused her death. 

The King’s new interest in his people’s welfare, and 
his participation in the wars, had earned him their 
respect; his threatened death won him their love. 
Upon his recovery and return to Paris, the nation was 
wild with relief and delight, and the King was hailed as 
‘ Le Bien-Aime \ This acclamation was not long lived. 

The Devil was sick,—the Devil a monk would be; 

The Devil was well,—the devil a monk was he. 
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Still, the mere fact that the fifteenth Louis has 
always been distinguished from the rest by the epithet 
of ‘ The Well Beloved ’, has, in itself, done a great deal 
to disguise his otherwise dissolute and prodigal reputa¬ 
tion. This credit he owed primarily to the inspiration 
of Madame de Toumelle, or La Duchesse de Ch&teau- 
roux, as she now was. She had accompanied him on 
the campaigns, anticipating possible lapses in his re¬ 
formed intentions, and also preferring to rely on her 
presence rather than upon her absence to make Louis’s 
heart grow fonder ; but when he was so ill a wave of 
repentance surged up around his bed, and the King 
was prevailed upon to agree to the dismissal of his 
mistress. As soon as he returned to Paris, safe and 
sound again, he forgot his monkish avowals, and sent 
asking her to return to him. The well-intentioned 
little woman, however, was fatally ill when she received 
the message, and died immediately, without even 
makin g Louis a reply. 

Madame de Lauraguais, the youngest of the Nesle 
sisters, must have felt some misgivings on taking up 
the role which had become a family monopoly. One 
of her sisters had been cast off, and two had virtually 
died in office. Her tenure, however, proved brief, and 
she made little impression upon Louis. 

The supply of Nesle sisters being exhausted, Louis 
was now obliged to break new ground. Early in 1745, 
a charming little lady of twenty-three summers, with 
an assumed naiveti which concealed her designs, and 
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an air of abandon which invited pursuit, succeeded, by 
careful stage-management, in catching the King’s eye 
at a mask ball. This was Antoinette Poisson, Madame 
la Marquise de Pompadour anon. Her bourgeoise 
mother had carefully trained her from a child in all the 
qualities that become a woman and attract a man. 
That was to be her metier . She turned out to be an 
engagingly beautiful girl, vivacious yet elegant, with a 
skin of milk, a needle-sharp wit, and a lively deter¬ 
mination to get what she wanted. It was said of her : 
4 Elle sait tout enfin, excepte la morale,’ but if being 
the King 3 '$ mistress, and his exclusively, is immorality, 
then it is as well there are not enough kings to go 
round, lest every woman be tempted to be immoral. 

According to plan, she married young and married 
riches, becoming the wife of Le Normand d’fitoiles, and 
Alexandrine, bom in 1745, was their only child. As 
soon as Louis had installed Madame de Pompadour at 
Versailles, her husband, in order, I suppose, to save 
him any embarrassment, was discreetly eloigned. From 
the very outset she exercised both a personal influence 
over Louis and a political control in the State, the 
magnitude of which no courtesan of any king has 
rivalled. This unique influence was due, however, not 
so much to Madame de Pompadour’s strength as to 
Louis’s weakness, which is quite a different principle 
to that which has operated in the case of many other 
women whose activities have been expressed through 
the medium of a man, but who have had to deal with 
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men of forceful personality and of purposeful character 
—the Napoleons and the Nelsons. Upon such men a 
woman’s influence is never a direct or essential driving 
force, it is always an oblique or adventitious one. It 
is not the wind, which, to the sailing ship, constitutes 
the sole propelling agent, but rather the breeze, which, 
upon the vessel steaming under its own power, may 
yet cause very appreciable leeway. The woman makes 
no appeal to the man’s reason, nor challenges his 
intelligence : she cannot question his knowledge of his 
job. The fact that a woman does often cause a man to 
veer from his set course is due to this, namely, that 
once she has established a position of attachment to 
him, impressed him with her worth and won his heart, 
she is thenceforth always taken into consideration. 
Then, since the degree to which she is thus taken into 
consideration depends upon the intimacy and security 
of the attachment, she very rightly makes the improve¬ 
ment of this her chief concern. 

Louis was indeed a profitable star to which a woman 
might hitch her wagon, for he had supreme power in 
his hands, yet had not the ability to use it himself. He 
was an insignificant monarch, and had he not been 
bom of this ruling Bourbon house, and had his elder 
brother not died of measles as a boy leaving him heir 
to the Throne, Louis would have been an historical 
nonentity. What power he had was wholly obtained 
through the leverage of the kingly sceptre. Since, 
however, this authority did actually lie in his hands, 
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Madame de Pompadour set out to derive from it all 
the benefits she could, and to control from his bed the 
policy of his Throne. 

After having been Louis’s favourite for some seven 
years, and just as she had firmly consolidated her 
position, she was stricken with a disastrous complaint 
—a complaint which bid fair to nullify all her ambi¬ 
tions. She developed very severe leucorrhoea. No 
doubt what had happened was, that, at her confine¬ 
ment, when her daughter Alexandrine was born, she 
had sustained an extensive tear in the cervix of the 
womb, then the advancing inflammation which resulted 
gave rise to this profuse discharge from the vagina, 
which is colloquially called Flueurs blanches or the 
‘ Whites This, indeed, was a shaft aimed straight at 
Achilles’ heel. It seemed that she would be forced to 
retire, for Louis was obliged to forsake her couch. But 
the most remarkable circumstance about this remark¬ 
able woman was that, in spite of this, she lost not a jot 
of her power; which seems to show that there was 
something in Louis’s attachment to her much deeper 
than mere physical interest. Madame de Pompadour 
was still only thirty, and she maintained her prerogative 
until her death, thirteen years later. I am inclined to 
think that there was, in fact, a very small physical basis 
at any time in the attachment between Louis and 
Madame de Pompadour. Several of those with whom 
she was in constant and confidential contact speak of 
her essential sexual coldness, and Madame du Hausset, 

Y 
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her chief personal attendant, says in her Memoires that 
she ‘ was vivacious and warm-hearted but excessively 
cold in matters of physical love \ It may have been, 
however, that Louis was never given any occasion to 
suspect this, for, no doubt, Madame de Pompadour 
was a good actress. And here it might be mentioned 
that she had many artistic interests, especially the 
theatre and music. It was at her instigation, also, that 
Louis built the porcelain factory at Vincennes, which, 
in 1759, was removed to Sevres. She herself has often 
been referred to as La statuette de Sevres. 

About 1756 she developed heart trouble—severe 
attacks of palpitation, during which the heart seemed 
to jump violently, and which made her feel suffocated 
or faint. Excitement and exertion would aggravate the 
attacks. Her doctors said she had dilatation of the 
right auricle, but, at the time, almost every heart 
symptom was ascribed to that same condition. Recog¬ 
nition of the various distinct diseases of the heart by 
percussion and auscultation was not yet possible. 
Percussion, that is, tapping over the body to demon¬ 
strate the relative resonance in the parts beneath, was 
first introduced as an aid to diagnosis by Auenbrugger 
of Vienna in 1761, and it was not until 1819 that 
auscultation by means of a stethoscope was first 
practised by that great figure of French medicine, 
Laennec. Madame de Pompadour’s trouble seems 
most likely to have been auricular flutter. 

To maintain her sway, with both the King and the 
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Ministers of State, required constant vigilance. The 
cares and worries, with which she was confronted, 
became an ever-increasing burden, and, still in her 
early thirties, the once picturesque and joyous little 
lady is heard admitting with a sigh : * Ma vie est un 
combat.’ 

Then she commenced to suffer from repeated severe 
colds, with persistent coughs and fever, and, about 
1763, she was losing weight so rapidly that it was 
impossible to conceal her extreme emaciation any 
longer. Then the menopause came upon her prema¬ 
turely. On February 28th, 1764, she had a haemor¬ 
rhage from the lungs, which was the beginning of the 
end ; pulmonary tuberculosis had gained the upper 
hand. An acute ‘ flare-up ’, which was described as 
an inflammation of the lungs, necessitated her remain- 
ing in bed for some weeks at Choisy. Louis visited her 
every day. She improved temporarily, and returned 
to Versailles ; but she was sinking fast, and on April 
15th, 1764, at the age of forty-three, after this lingering 
illness, which had already made her long for death, 
she finally expired. Considering the manner of her 
passing, it is difficult to estimate Louis’s true attitude 
towards the loss of his confidante of nearly twenty 
years, and I feel that those who maintain so catepori- 

^ ^ o 

cally that he showed complete and callous apathy have 

real justification for standing thus upon their own 
self-righteousness ; for even Louis must have recog¬ 
nized that death is welcome to people of sensibility, 
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once disease has deprived life of all interesting 
prospect. 

During the years of Madame de Pompadour’s long 
regime there were many other women, who, at inter¬ 
vals, provided amatory divertissements for the King. 
However, none of these mattresses de passage , occupants 
in turn of Louis’s seraglio, le Parc-aux-Cerfs, was a real 
rival of Madame de Pompadour. She saw to it that 
no woman of consequence obtained so secure a hold 
as to threaten her supremacy. Beautiful they might be, 
but of inferior station they must also be, and those of 
them who were sufficiently beau-monde or intelligent as 
to be dangerous, she successfully disposed of after a 
brief intimacy. They merely served to perform the 
one office which she herself could no longer undertake. 
There was -La Belle Morphise, by whom Louis had a 
daughter j there was Madame de Choiseul, and there 
was La Marquise de Coislin. He also had a son in 
1762 by Mademoiselle de Romans, whom Casanova 
had previously met in her own home in Grenoble, and 
whom he has described in that intimate, flowery, and 
rhapsodic style in which he wrote of all his women. 
This son, who became known as ‘ Louis Aime ’, was 
the only one of his natural children whom the King 
officially recognized as his own. Mademoiselle Tierce- 
lin was the mother of Louis’s fourth natural child ; but 
she, following this quite unimportant accomplishment, 
commenced to assume airs and seek power, and so was 
immediately incarcerated in a convent. Several other 
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women sre also mentioned during this time, though 
the comments are as cursory as their amours were 

ephemeral. 

Three years after Madame de Pompadour’s death 
the Queen died, and then, within two years, Madame 
du Barry—Jeanne Vaubemier, or Mademoiselle Lange 
as she was previously named—had come upon the 
scene. It was a certain Jean du Barry, called ‘ le Roue ’, 
who brought her for the King to see. He used to find 
it convenient to dispose of the atnies of whom he was 
already tiring by presenting them to the nobles at 
court, and Jeanne was not the first that he had pro¬ 
posed to the King. Her mother was a seamstress, 
Anne Becu, and her father, Fr£re Ange, one of the less 
punctilious of the monks of the convent of Picpus. 
Jeanne was about twenty-five years of age when she 
became the next of the King’s mistresses, and she was 
the loveliest creature of them all, with long fair flowing 
hair and big deep eyes. She had formerly numbered 
Richelieu 1 among her numerous conquests, so had 
apparently already used her charms to very good advan¬ 
tage. She had the instincts of a prostitute, perhaps ; 
and was certainly no tyro in experience ; and yet many 
of the statements about her have so malicious and 
exaggerated a ring that it is difficult to avoid thinking 
that they must often have been merely the outcome of 
political disapproval or jealous rivalry. On account of 
her position, even her peccadilloes were construed as 

1 The distinguished marshal and grand-nephew of the Cardinal. 
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crimes, and weighted the scales against her unduly. 
Madame du Barry’s life was rather tarnished, but it can 
hardly be called completely decayed. 

Louis had graduated stage by stage as a judge of 
beauty. His mistresses, as they followed one another, 
displayed looks which were in inverse proportion to 
their social status. The Nesle sisters were aristocratic 
and plain, Madame de Pompadour was bourgeoise and 
beautiful, Madame du Barry was illegitimate and 
ravishing. Having been accepted by the King, he 
required her to be married, and ‘ le Roue * was deter¬ 
mined to make all the capital that was possible from 
the arrangement. He could not marry her himself, 
already having a wife of his own, so, in order to keep 
the King’s mistress in the family, he married her to 
his brother, Guillaume du Barry. Guillaume was then 
given a fortune and told to disappear. Both the 
brothers had, without justification, assumed the title 
of Comte. 

La Comtesse du Barry, simple and comparatively 
uninstructed though she was, gained a power over 
Louis and the court, in the last five years of his life, 
which was only second in degree to that of her pre¬ 
decessor, Madame de Pompadour. She had to be 
resourceful in order to stimulate and maintain the 
ageing King’s interest; she read to him the stories of 
the Marquis de Sade, who was then at the height of 
his infamy ; or occasionally she had satellite beauties 
to act as her locum tenens in the royal bed. She 
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arranged the marriages at court, obtained the King s 
consent to laws of State, and dipped deeply into the 
exchequer to help her impoverished puppets. During 
his last illness she was Louis’s chief nurse, and a more 
conscientious and diligent nurse he could not have had. 
After his death she escaped to England during the 
Revolution ; but, returning in 1793, she was guillo¬ 
tined under suspicion of aiding the ditiigtds. 

Louis died of smallpox on May 10th, 1774, after an 
illness lasting thirteen days. Various lurid and fan¬ 
tastic accounts appear in the different records of how 
Louis contracted the disease, and typical of these is the 
story of a Bacchanalian party at Trianon, at which a 
dairymaid was bathed, combed and perfumed, and 
placed in his bed. She was said to have already been 
infected with the germ of smallpox, and to have con¬ 
veyed it to the King, who, the next morning, fell ill of 
the disease. Whether or not this incident actually 
occurred, it certainly was not the source of Louis’s 
infection, for a period of some twelve days elapses 
between the date of contact with smallpox and the 
appearance of the first signs of illness. Fourteen 
medical attendants were summoned in all, and Louis 
insisted on them remaining constantly at the bedside. 
The characteristic rash or sores of this disease only 
appear on the third day of the illness, and they did not 
recognize its nature until that day. All manner of 
remedy was tried—draughts, purges, enemas, blisters, 
and two copious bleedings ; but Louis became steadily 
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worse. An English doctor, named Sutton, offered tc 
treat Louis with a special powder whose compositior 
was the secret of his family, and which he claimed was 
a specific cure for smallpox ; but the doctors in atten¬ 
dance, not being able to elicit the ingredients it con¬ 
tained, declined his offer. Just as well for Sutton, foi 
it relieved him of the risk of subsequently having th< 
King’s death attributed to his ministrations. 

Louis’s reign was the prelude to the Revolution, anc 
in uttering his ominous preduction, 4 Apres moi L 
deluge,’ he seems to have recognized this even bette 
than the nation at large. Although, after sixty year 
upon the Throne, Louis, at his death, had long outlive* 
his earlier popularity, monarchy was still the people’ 
creed. They hailed the Dauphin joyously, and whei 
Le due de Bouillon announced, < Messieurs, le Roi es 
mort,’ they shouted, ‘ Vive le Roi! ’ 
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POPE ALEXANDER VI, CESARE, AND LUCREZIA 

T HE Borgian star was in the ascendant durin 

the latter half of the fifteenth century, and i 
that dark period of war and of moral depravity 
it was the cynosure of all Europe. The members c 
this infamous but fortunate family were all united b 
very close domestic ties. Between them they corr 
bined the various virtues and vices, which togetht 
contribute to success : brilliant intelligence, beauty < 
physique, an easy conscience, Machiavellian cunninj 
and Neronian unscrupulousness. This was a time < 
constant strife between the many States into which a 
Europe, and especially Italy, was divided. It was tf 
period of travail which accompanied the Renaissano 
and which brought forth the Reformation. Lives the 
were sacrificed cheaply ; the bed of the Tiber mu: 
indeed have been covered with bodies, and the Biblic 
distinction between the quick and the dead took c 
a sinister and more literal meaning. Every man, lil 
every State, was fully occupied in maintaining h 
position in the face of rivals. To rise to a place < 
eminence required both enormous effort and a freedoi 
from any feelings of revulsion at climbing over tl 
dead bodies of competitors. Napoleon’s Sauve q\ 
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peui was but an echo, three centuries delayed, of a 
principle which at this time was the general order of 
the day. 

This was the environment in which the youthful 
Rodrigo Borgia found himself, with a head full of 
ambition and an uncle the Pope. His uncle, Calixtus 
III, hailed Rodrigo to Rome from his native Valencia 
in Spain, and as he was practising there as a young 
lawyer, the first manoeuvre was to make him Notary to 
the Apostolic See. Within the space of the three years, 
during which Calixtus occupied the papal throne, 
Rodrigo was rapidly rushed through a series of posi¬ 
tions till he finally was Vice-Chancellor of the Holy 
See, the post next to the Pope himself. His meteoric 
advancement set him an example in nepotism which 
he was going to find difficult to excel. 

When Calixtus died in 1458, Rodrigo was just 
twenty-seven. Only old men are offered the position 
of pope, the older the better; otherwise they are 
prone to occupy the chair of St. Peter for an incon¬ 
veniently long period. It was preferable that pope 
followed quickly upon pope, and like 

Sultin after Sultdn with his Pomp 
Abode his destin’d Hour, and went his way. 

Age had not yet given Rodrigo an appropriate rotun¬ 
dity, nor Time yet scratched the furrows with his 
scythe upon his brow. It transpired that, although he 
was already at the very steps of the papal throne, he 
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had thirty-four years to wait before his turn came to 
occupy it. But during the reigns of the four popes 
following Calixtus, Rodrigo was not idle ; he was 
consolidating his position, he was accumulating wealth, 
he was making himself persona grata with each pope 
in turn and with his fellow-cardinals. And as if this 
were not enough to exhaust his inordinate energy, he 
made himself the father of some ten children. 

The mothers of the first three are unknown. The 
next four were the children of Vanozza de Catanei, As 
a youth in Spain, Rodrigo had had an affair with a 
rather attractive widow, who had two young daughters. 
One of these he made a nun, the other he now brought 
to Rome as his acknowledged mistress. This was 
Vanozza. For thirteen years they were constantly 
together, happy, ardent, and faithful. The four chil¬ 
dren which she bore Rodrigo included Cesare, in 
1476, and Lucrezia, in 1480, his two favourites. There 
was an older son, Giovanni, and a younger son, Giuffre. 
Rodrigo’s disposition was that of an exemplary pater¬ 
familias . But, although nepotism and simony carried 
him to the supreme position as a spiritual father, his 
very calling robbed him of full recognition as a tem¬ 
poral one. As a cardinal and pope he was denied 
marriage, and, though he may indulge in the luxury of 
mistresses and children, he was, nevertheless, conscious 
of forgoing something of the completeness which his 
visions of himself as a family man demanded. Poor 
man, he seems to have sought some psychological 
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consolation by playing the part of husband and father 
when he associated himself with the Spanish widow, 

9 

and placed hims elf in loco parentis to her two daughters. 
It may be observed, too, that all his known mistresses 
were married. Vanozza in fact had three husbands; 
as soon as one died Rodrigo found her another. But 
they were husbands only in name most of the time 
going through the ceremony of marriage as if each 
were acting merely as a proxy for Rodrigo, who must 
be denied this privilege. He thus found a vicarious 
satisfaction of his domestic ideals by giving to his 
liaisons the closest verisimilitude to an authentic 
marital union. In i486, when Vanozza was forty-four, 
she reached her menopause ; so Rodrigo munificently 
pensioned her off. She then followed a life of intense 
piety and religious devotion until she died at the age 
of seventy-seven. Not that she was ever of vicious 
type ; there were probably not a few ladies who, given 
the opportunity, would have eagerly undertaken the 
same role in the Pope’s romance and still considered 
that they were surrendering neither their honesty nor 

their virtue. 

Then Giulia Famese, whose middle name was Bella, 
became Rodrigo’s arnica del cuore. She was only 
seventeen, but already had been married for two years. 
She is to be seen in marble now at St. Peter’s in Rome, 
adorning the tomb of her brother—the brother who, 
by the initial help of his sister’s lover, eventually 
became Pope Paul III. She is ravishingly beautiful 
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both of face and of form. Originally she lay there a 
nude reclining figure ; but one of the more recent 
popes—Pius IX, I think—shocked at the sight, has 
had a white metal gown draped scantily about her. 
His action can be interpreted as a further tribute to her 
beauty, and, indeed, it has had the very reverse effect 
to that which he contemplated, for Giulia surely now 
looks even more alluring in her abbreviated garb than 
she did without it. She was Rodrigo’s last mistress, 
and bore probably three children. 

In 1492, that annus mirabilis , Pope Innocent VIII 
died, the event for which Rodrigo was waiting. It has 
been stated that during Innocent’s last illness an 
attempt was made at blood transfusion. This, how¬ 
ever, cannot be true. It was not until 1615 that 
William Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
so that the operation of transfusion, at least as it is 
understood to-day, could hardly have suggested itself 
to these earlier physicians. Another account is that 
Innocent’s doctor ‘ drew all the blood from three boys, 
who immediately died ’, and from it ‘ prepared a 
draught 9 for the Pope. This is more likely, and is, 
indeed, in the true tradition of fifteenth-century 
medicine. Anatomy was becoming more precise, due 
to the work of such inquiring minds as Leonardo da 
Vinci; but the surgeon’s tour-de-maitre was bleeding, 
and the science of medicine was still very crude, and 
to a large extent based on the empirical and often 
erroneous doctrines of Galen. 
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Upon the death of Innocent, Rodrigo Borgia was 
elected Pope, taking the name of Alexander VI. One 
of the little ceremonies in Rome, which always took 
place upon the day of the papal election, was the 
pillaging by the populace of the house of the newly 
appointed Pope. On that same day Alexander created 
his son, Cesare, Archbishop of Valencia. If the people 
must observe their vandalic customs, he could, in turn, 
pursue his nepotic traditions. 

Alexander’s ascent of the papal throne marked a 
definite period in the history of the Borgia family* He 
performed the duties incumbent upon him with due 
attention, and his attractive appearance and air of dis¬ 
tinction made him an imposing figure-head* He had 
ridden with spurs all his life, and, being now over 
sixty years of age, he had reached his final goal* He 
might very well ride at a canter. Of a jovial nature, 
something of a sentimentalist, and given to deep and 
lasting infatuations with women, he i liked to do un¬ 
pleasant things in a pleasant manner \ His only 
anxiety was for the welfare and advancement of his 
children, and he promoted them all with an extra¬ 
ordinarily free hand* From this time onwards less and 
less is heard of the achievements of Alexander, and 
more and more of the influence of his son Cesare. 
Having given up the Church, Cesare’s power with the 
Pope and within the Papal States gradually grew until 
finally he assumed almost complete command* 

Cesare inherited his father’s fine physique and 
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handsome face, and he added superhuman cunning 
and unscrupulousness to the family graces. He was a 
man of action, who strove for his own advantage, with 
a sword in his hand and lightning in his brain. He 
had little time for gaiety, and, unlike his father, no 
mind for the encumbrance of women. Cesare had at 
least two natural children, but never contracted an 
attachment with, nor displayed any affection for, 
women. He won them and had done with it. He 
married Charlotte d’Albret, because the union ensured 
him the assistance of Louis XII of France, and because 
with her he also acquired the Dukedom of Valentinois. 
He lived with Charlotte for four months, then never 
saw her again. However, he left her pregnant, and in 
1499, eight months after their marriage, she bore him 
Eloise, his only legitimate child. Cesare’s life is 
largely a story of bloodshed and of murder. Lucrezia 
had already been affianced twice, but, upon her father’s 
becoming Pope, a more favourable and exalted marriage 
was sought, and it was not long before she, still only 
thirteen years of age, was married to Giovanni Sforza 
of the ruling house of Milan. After four years the 
marriage was still fruitless, both of children and of 
advantage to the Borgias, so Alexander and Cesare 
decided upon a divorce. Giovanni would not consent; 
whereupon Cesare planned his murder. But Lucrezia 
secretly informed her husband of her brother’s un¬ 
healthy intention, and arranged his escape. Since his 
rapier had failed, Cesare had now to depend on his 
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cunning, and impotence was brought forward as a 
ground for an annulment. Giovanni hotly denied this, 
but, after a little quiet cogitation, was eventually in¬ 
duced to agree to a divorce. He bided his time to 
re-establish his honour, then married again, and, with 
the smile of a Little Jack Homer, proudly produced a 
son. Some three months after Lucrezia’s husband had 
escaped with his life another Giovanni, Cesare’s elder 
brother and present Duke of Gandia, was murdered. 
The Pope was distressed almost to frenzy, and ordered 
every effort to be made to track the culprit down ; but 
suddenly and without explanation all investigations 
ceased, and it was said that he had found Cesare to 
be the murderer. The circumstances, I think, direct 
unanswerable suspicion upon him, and the fact that 
the removal of his elder brother vested the birthright 
in himself offers more than sufficient motive. In July 
1498, seven months after her divorce, Lucrezia was 
married off again, this time to the Duke of Bisceglia, a 
natural son of the King of Naples. Illegitimacy consti¬ 
tuted no stigma with the quattrocentists : a man s 
children, legitimate and illegitimate, were brought up 
together, enjoyed the same social status, married in 
the same circles. To the duke Lucrezia bore a son , 
but it was soon evident to Cesare that, from his point 
of view, this marriage was to be productive of nothing 
felicitous. Although the infertility of her first marriage 
was Cesare’s reason for its disavowal, the more con¬ 
ventional prosecution of this one did not secure his 
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approbation, and when, two years later, the Duke of 
Bisceglia was murdered, Cesare frankly admitted his 
authorship of the crime. Lucrezia was unable to con¬ 
trol her grief. Cesare was now busy with military 
aggressions, his aim being to establish a Borgian State 
in Central Italy with himself as king, and in carrying 
out his plans at the head of his army he acted with 
shameless cruelty and the grossest barbarity. Whole 
towns were slaughtered at a word from him ; he 
sacrificed even his own officers if it served his selfish 
purpose. In the Romagna he had stationed a very 
faithful lieutenant, Don Ramira d’Orca, whose iron 
rule had earned him both the universal hatred of the 
subjects and the warm admiration of Cesare. How¬ 
ever, Cesare saw here the opportunity for a creditable 
gesture and he owed many an achievement to a mere 
gesture he ordered the death of his lieutenant and 
broadcast a report censuring his methods. 

Cesare was now the supreme lord within the Papal 
States. So subservient to his son had the Pope become 
that, though he took no active part in these villainies, 
he was obliged to close his eyes to them. But the 
fortune which had smiled for so long upon the Borgias 
began to change its aspect. For the last year, since he 
had left his wife, Cesare had been campaigning with 
the aid of an army from Louis XII of France. He was 
twenty-five, and there are some pretty women in 
Central Italy. On October 27th, 1500, he entered the 
town of Pesaro in the Marches, and the Duke of 
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Ferrara sent an ambassador, one who gloried in the 
name of Pandolfo Collenuccio, to offer his congratula¬ 
tions. Pandolfo records the illuminating piece of in¬ 
formation that Cesare sent him an apology for not 
seeing him until the next day, as he was suffering from 
an ‘ ulcer ’ and ‘ a sore in the groin \ He was, how¬ 
ever, going about and riding as usual, so that the con¬ 
dition must have been practically painless. In 1503 it 
is stated that Cesare’s ‘ face was disfigured with red 
blotches and pimples ’. This sounds suspiciously like 
a primary sore and a bubo, followed by late secondary 
skin rashes of syphilis. This disease had just com¬ 
menced its epidemic spread in Europe. The moral 
laxity and easy virtue of the period prepared a very 
fertile soil for its dissemination, and Cesare was 
probably one of its earliest victims. 

In the same year, 1503, Pope Alexander died. The 
records of his illness are not very full. On Saturday, 
August 12th, in the morning, he felt indisposed, and in 
the evening developed a fever. This continued all 
through the next day. Then there was a remission; 
but on the 15th his doctors advised bleeding, and 
thirteen ounces of blood, or thereabouts, were with¬ 
drawn. He was somewhat better after this. Bur- 
chard’s 1 own words are ‘ supervenit febris tertiana . 
He summoned some of the cardinals to his bedside to 
play cards. After this remission the fever returned 

1 Johannis Burchardi: Diarium, stve rerum urbanarum com- 
mentarii 1483-1506. 
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more severely on the 17th, and though a powerful 
draught was administered it gave no relief. It would 
be very interesting to know just what this draught con¬ 
tained. Some of the medicaments then in use, though 
their mode of action was not understood, were quite 
appropriately and efficaciously employed. A great 
many others, however, were of the most fantastic 
composition, and sometimes from the most original 
and revolting sources. But there is no record of the 
Pope’s draught, and Burchard merely says * accepit 
medicinam The patient was gradually sinking. On 
Friday the 18th, still in possession of all his senses, he 
made confession ; in the evening, extreme unction was 
administered, and at the hour of vespers he expired. 
Poison was suggested because Cesare was ill about the 
same time, and because of the black spots and early 
decomposition which were observed in the body after 
death. It happened that Alexander and Cesare had 
dined with Cardinal Adriano di Cometo on August 
5 th, and all sorts of ingenious stories arose as to how 
the poison was administered during the visit. It is 
quite fallacious, though many people even now retain 
the idea, that death by poisoning is always followed by 
great swelling and rapid putrefaction. In the case of 
Alexander, his death occurred in the hottest month in a 
very hot year in Italy, and this alone would hasten 
decomposition. His obesity would make the black 
discoloration, which was merely the ordinary post¬ 
mortem staining, more extensive. Moreover, I know 
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of no poison which, taken one day, remains completely 
inert for a week, and then occasions an intermittent 
febrile illness, lasting another week, before it causes 
death. Any fever lasting a week may result in the 
death of a man who is seventy-two years of age, and 
especially of one who has been deeply interested in 
liquid music all his life. Broncho-pneumonia might 
do this. An attack of malaria, in the form of tertian 
fever, was the original cause of the illness according to 
some of the contemporaneous writers, and this is 
probably true. The disease was rife in Rome, and 
Cesare just happened to have an attack about the same 
time. Alexander had suffered frequently during his 
life from bouts of fever, and one of these, in August, 
1464, had prevented his performing the opening 
ceremony upon the election of Pope Paul II. But 
malaria does not kill a young man with a good resis¬ 
tance like Cesare. His physician, Gaspare Torrella, 
by way of treatment, tucked him into the body of a 
recently disembowelled mule, and in a day or two, 
after this extensive poulticing, he was himself again. 

With the death of Alexander the Borgian star set. 
When Cesare could no longer hide behind the papal 
throne his enemies on every side soon hunted him 
down and wrested from him both his power and his 
lands. Then he spent two lonely years in prison in 
Spain ; but, escaping, fled to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Navarre. In his service, while eagerly dashing 
ahead of a detachment of cavalry in pursuit of a foraging 
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party, he was killed, on March 12th, 1507, at the age 
of thirty-two. It is better to be killed in battle than to 
die of G.P.I. 

During the last few days of 1501, a little over a year 
since the murder of her second husband, Lucrezia, 
who was still only twenty-two, was married off to 
Alfonso d’Este, son and heir of the Duke of Ferrara. 
It was only after much hesitation on the part of the 
duke and his son that Alexander and Cesare had 
eventually brought off this coup. And no wonder there 
was hesitation. There seemed good reason to be wary 
of a woman, already twice married, whose brother had 
threatened death to her first husband and actually 
murdered her second ; the daughter of the Pope 
withal, and against whom were rumoured accusations 
of incest, not only with her two elder brothers but also 
with her father. However, when doubts were over¬ 
come and the marriage completed by proxy, Lucrezia 

left Rome a week later, to join her husband in Ferrara. 
Her father never saw her again. 

Lucrezia was never robust in constitution through¬ 
out her life. She was frequently ailing, seldom from 
any one definite illness, but just from that general 
indisposition, which is so often observed in the neuras¬ 
thenic, soft-fleshed, visceroptotic type of girl. She 
was delicate-featured, blue-eyed, full-lipped, golden¬ 
haired, slender, but beautifully proportioned. She 
looks demure in picture. In temperament she took 
after her mother, and was quite unlike both her father 
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and Cesare. During the first half of her life, while 
still in Rome, she had been accused of implication in 
murder and of incest. The first accusation is, I feel 
sure, completely untrue. She was of that mild, in¬ 
offensive style of girl, with little will or force of 
personality, who is usually spoken of as ‘ sweet ’; 
violence was wholly contrary to her nature. She was 
an adoring and attentive wife to all three of her hus¬ 
bands. As for incest, even though the accusations 
were aimed primarily at her father and her brothers, 
they were, in any case, founded on no more than mere 
rumour. It has been stated against her, too, that she 
was a witness of one of the wildest orgies which had 
occurred in the papal palace. It certainly was wild; 
but why blame the poor overawed little lady for 
being a mere witness. One should taste every drink 
once. Nothing worse can be written down authentic¬ 
ally against the name of Lucrezia than that she con¬ 
tracted mercenary marriages ; and in this she was the 
supple instrument in the hands of Alexander and 
Cesare for the advancement of the family fortunes. 
Once removed from their influence, she spent the 
latter half of her life, when Duchess of Ferrara, a 
model of virtue and a figure of universal admiration. 

Seven months after her arrival in Ferrara she gave 
birth to a stillborn daughter. She was ‘ sick unto 
death ’—so much so that she thought fit to prepare a 
codicil to her will. Dr. Ludovico Carri, the Duke of 
Ferrara’s physician, seemed unable to achieve any 
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improvement, so her father sent his doctor, the Bishop 
of Venosa, to her. Lucrezia was bled ‘ on the right 
foot \ as Cesare held it, and she eventually recovered. 
Two further stillbirths followed during the next six 
years, then she saved her reputation by bearing five 
children, all of whom, with one exception, lived to a 
healthy and a ripe old age. In 1519, at the age of 
thirty-nine, after having endured great suffering for 
months, she gave birth to another stillborn child, and 
on June 24th, ten days after deliver)", she died of what 
must have been puerperal fever. 

The indictment against Lucrezia is not for the things 
she did, but rather for the things which, given a more 
forceful personality, she might have done to influence 
a doting father and to curb a criminal-minded brother. 
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LOVE AND EUGENICS 


A FTER the lucubrations of so many diligent 
L \ students of ancient history and the frenzied 
^ spade-work of successive teams of Egyptolo¬ 
gists, there are probably few further actual facts to be 
brought to light about Cleopatra. But by piecing 
together the known facts, perhaps it may now be 
possible to establish a basis for comparison, whereby a 
truer and more enlightened valuation can be obtained 
of the wisdom and real importance of certain present- 
day customs and ethical codes. Standards of morality, 
using the term in the restricted and colloquial sense, 
not only change from generation to generation, they 
also vary with the latitude and longitude. By deliberat¬ 
ing upon the actions of those who have lived and gone 
before, by examining their motives, and by weighing 
the consequences, it would often be possible to avoid 
much of the pain, anguish, and disappointment in¬ 
volved in repeating experiments all too frequently 
futile. It has been said that experientia docet ; but 
experientia doesn’t. Personal pains and penalties, 
once past, seldom prove effective deterrents from 
future indiscretions. Preliminary trial does not always 
ensure against subsequent error. 
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It is just two thousand years since the birth of 
Cleopatra, surely one of the most tragic, and at the 
same time most maligned, of all queens. And having 
been so grossly maligned through all these years, 
perhaps it would be more consistent with modern 
claims to rationalism and tolerance if an endeavour 
were now made to obtain a fairer, though belated, 
understanding of her. She presents two aspects for 
scrutiny. The first is as an artist in the affairs of love. 
While appreciating the rare finesse which she displayed 
in technique, it is her motive and her justification for 
following the scheme she did which are the important 
points for investigation. Then, secondly, Cleopatra 
can be called upon to solve a problem in eugenics. 
Love, as a pleasant pastime for the indolent, and a 
useful weapon for the ambitious, was a grown-up art 
when eugenics still lay in the cradle ; so, perhaps, that 
aspect of her life has a right to be dealt with first. 

The Roman historians, to a man, have depicted 
Cleopatra as a wanton and a profligate. Unsympa¬ 
thetic judges, they have not a good word to say of her. 
Propertius even calls her * The Harlot Queen \ The 
red and yellow colours of that meretricious picture 
which they painted have never been toned down, or 
allowed to soften with the years. All through the ages 
the same false representation of Cleopatra has been 
reproduced, until, to-day, she is regarded as the very 
personification of lust. The real reason for the original 
obloquy was that Egypt constituted a very powerful 
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rival of Rome. Moreover, the statesmanship and 
intellectual brilliance of its Queen were as great a 
source of irritation to the Romans as her wealth was 
an object of their envy. It led Cleopatra’s enemies to 
utter these totally unjust slanders against her. 

Cleopatra, but seventeen years of age, came to the 
Throne when the eyes of mighty Rome were focused 
most intently upon her kingdom. She recognized her 
duty at once. She was prepared to exert every atom 
of her strength and every moment of her thought 
to save Egypt. She would employ any reasonable 
means, and pay any price, to preserve its integrity. 
Surely this was not only a justifiable but a very laud¬ 
able attitude on the part of a monarch. When her 
purse proved ineffective she proffered her person, just 
as, though in a manner less open to misconstruction, 
the lad thrust his hand into the hole in the dike to 
save his country from inundation. Richard the Third 
offered his kingdom for a horse, and it would seem that 
Cleopatra sacrificed her chastity for her realm. But 
this was only a small section of her sacrifice. She spent 
her whole life restraining the usurping power of Rome. 
Had a man occupied the Throne of Egypt, he, perhaps, 
would have met the Roman challenge with his legions 
and his galleons ; but a woman fights with other 
weapons. Caesar marched to Alexandria, but Cleo¬ 
patra saw that, though he might subdue her armies, the 
real victory would be hers if she could conquer his 
heart. She set about this with all her feminine artifice, 
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and so successfully did she accomplish her aims that 
not only did she bear him a son eight months after 
their first meeting, but, when later she repaired to 
Rome with this son, Caesarion, at her side, Caesar 
would have made her his wife and co-ruler of the 
empires, east and west, had not the daggers of ‘ Brutus 
and the rest ’ prevented it. 

The progress of her plans thus abruptly checked by 
the death of Caesar, at the very moment when their 
final fulfilment seemed assured, she flew, distracted, 
from Rome to return to Alexandria. But the menace 
to her kingdom remained as ominous as ever. What 
man could she now find to plead her cause ? What 
man was there at Rome with power enough to trans¬ 
mute the worthless metal of mere hope into the 
tangible gold of realization ? Of the ruling triumvirs, 
Lepidus was a negligible consideration. Octavian was 
only beginning to assemble the power and influence 
which was eventually to make him the first man at 
Rome and crown him as the Emperor Augustus. He 
had yet, with Antony still his ally, to avenge Caesar 
by subduing Brutus and Cassius ; he had yet to en¬ 
gineer the marriage of his sister Octavia to Antony ; 
he had yet to defeat Antony at Actium ; and had yet 
to murder Caesarion, in order to remove any possible 
claims of this illegitimate son as heir to Caesar, of 
whom he himself was but an adopted son. Neither 
Lepidus nor Octavian could serve Cleopatra’s purpose ; 
Antony was the man whose partisanship she must 
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secure* His power was then at its zenith, his influence 
with the senate was supreme, and his prowess as a 
soldier had won him the popularity of the Roman 
people. Moreover, unlike Octavian, Antony was 
very vulnerable to feminine attractiveness. The surest 

way of enlisting him as her champion was to enslave 
him as her lover. 

Then the contemporary writers showed a renewed 
interest in Cleopatra. Again they stripped her of every 
vestige of virtue and principle, describing her as an 
unscrupulous adventuress and a self-indulgent voluptu¬ 
ary. No recognition whatever was given to her self- 
sacrifice, her sincere anxiety and earnest endeavours 
for her people, and the justice of her motive. 

Cleopatra was now twenty-eight, ‘ an age when 
woman’s beauty is most brilliant and her intellect at 
its fullest maturity ’, as Plutarch wisely avers. This 
was in the autumn of 41 B.c. Antony was forty-two. 
Came a messenger to the court of Egypt—a messenger 
from Antony. He summoned Cleopatra to Tarsus, 
where he was stationed with his army, demanding an 
account for her failure to send assistance to him and 
Octavian during the civil war against Brutus and 
Cassius. He had seen her previously at Alexandria, 
when she was but fourteen years of age. Even at 
that early age Cleopatra’s beauty and intellectual 
superiority made her especially remarkable. Antony 
remembered. The summons of the soldier now con¬ 
cealed the interest of the lover. Moreover, since her 
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success with Caesar, Cleopatra was not altogether 
unaware of the potentialities of her charm. 

This was a gratifying start from Cleopatra’s point of 
view; Antony had made the first move. But she 
must proceed cautiously, first displaying apparent 
apathy to quicken his interest, then a studied delay 
before setting out to meet him, so that his desire 
might be sharpened on the whetstone of his impatience. 
Neither so soon as to indicate any eagerness, nor so 
late as to risk disapproval, she arrived at Tarsus. She 
came sailing up the river with all the magnificence that 
characterized the court of Egypt, a magnificence which 
rivalled even ‘ the pomp that was Babylon and the 
grandeur that was Rome 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them; the oars were 
silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous as their strokes. For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion—cloth-of-gold, of tissue— 

O’er—picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature: 


Was this a humble suppliant seeking mercy from 
Rome ? Cleopatra’s gesture proved overwhelmingly 
effective; Antony was deeply impressed. Instead 
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of bidding her bow meekly before him, he asked 
her to dinner* She, clever woman, replied that it 

would be more convenient if he would come to her 
to dine* 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of ‘ No ’ woman heard speak, 

came anon. Primarily, Antony was a soldier, and 
soldiers, though zealous, are, as a rule, extremely 
inexpert lovers. Antony was a glorious exception. 
He was no tyro, and Cleopatra did not underestimate 
her task. But her instinctive charms and feminine 
astuteness were brought to bear with irresistible pre¬ 
cision ; she studied his every interest, want, and foible. 
She saw that a totally different plan of campaign must 
be followed to that which had proved successful in 
the case of Caesar. The intellectual accomplishments 
and artistic enthusiasm, which had appealed to Caesar, 
would never ensnare an Antony ; his interests were 
woven of a coarser fibre, his wants more materialistic, 
his foibles mainly amatory and gastronomic. He 
preferred beauties to blue-stockings, and rated the 
culinary arts above the cultural. Both while at Tarsus 
and at Alexandria, whither on her return Antony 
immediately followed her, Cleopatra provided for his 
perpetual entertainment—sumptuous feasts, costly dis¬ 
plays, sports of every description. Both the day and the 
night were given up to amusement and revelry; and 
Cleopatra never left his side. Beneath the rippling 
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laughter of her seeming delight she concealed a very 
grave anxiety for the welfare of her realm. 

Cleopatra’s success was complete* It has been 
asserted that Antony married her, repudiating Octavia, 
his fourth wife, and the coin bearing his head on one 
side and Cleopatra’s on the other has been presented 
as proof of this. But the evidence is wholly inadequate. 
Upon the death of Fulvia, his third wife, he was quite 
free to marry her, had he chosen to do so. Now that 
Octavia was his wife, he was too thorough a Roman 
not to recognize, in spite of his infatuation, that he 
could not put aside his legal wife, except on reasonable 
grounds, to marry the Queen of Egypt, without alien¬ 
ating his political supporters and openly sacrificing his 
popularity. Moreover, so important an event could 
not have escaped considerable comment at the time, 
yet not one word is mentioned of such a marriage by 
any writer of the period. Nevertheless she was his 
wife in all but name, and he was virtually co-ruler 
of Egypt. First, Cleopatra bore him twin children, 
whom he called Alexander Helios and Cleopatra 
Selene; then another son, Ptolemy. For twelve 
years, in the face of the machinations of two wives and 

the opposition of Rome, she retained Antony’s love 
and protection. 

At last the day of reckoning came. At the Battle of 
Actium Antony was to settle his account with Octavian, 
and Egypt hers with Rome. Antony recognized that 
the strength of his army gave him excellent prospects 
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of success in a land encounter ; but Cleopatra, though 
professing no knowledge of war tactics, insisted on a 
sea battle. Unfortunately, a woman, when she per¬ 
ceives that her early schemes are being accompanied 
by success, too often scorns that wisdom, which should 
warn her of her limitations. Antony was cajoled into 
acquiescence. So much of his time had been spent, 
of late, in indolence and self-indulgence, and so ab¬ 
sorbing was his infatuation, that the soundness of his 
judgment as a general had become seriously under¬ 
mined. In the midst of the battle, though neither side 
had gained any advantage, Cleopatra turned her ships 
about and fled from the scene. This was one of those 
exasperating displays of defection in a crisis to which 
even the most intelligent and self-possessed women are 
so often disposed. To Antony, now, the loss of the 
object of his love was far more affecting than the loss 
of a battle ; he turned and followed her, deserting his 
fleet and his legions. But Alexandria was no longer a 
safe retreat. With the arrival of the Romans and the 
capture of the city the Throne of Egypt was finally cast 
down. Antony fell upon his own sword. 

To the mind of the mere voluptuary life always 
seems to retain sufficient selfish pleasures to make 
death unwelcome. To Cleopatra, who had exercised 
all her powers in engaging the love first of Caesar, 
then of Antony in order to protect her kingdom, there 
was nothing now this world could offer to compensate 
or console her. Being still only thirty-nine years of 
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age, she saw, at last, her lifelong efforts gone for 
naught; Egypt was overthrown and had fallen into 
the hands of Rome. Love’s labour had indeed been 
lost. But the wisdom, the judgment, and the decision 
which had characterized her life she still displayed in 
planning its close. Donning her royal robes, she 
placed a venomous asp to her breast. 

Cleopatra is dead long enough, I hope, to permit 
of her being cited, without embarrassment, in the 
inquiry into the problem of eugenics to which her 
ancestral tree supplies so convincing a solution. 
Modem law and approved custom decree that the 
marriage of persons closely related in blood is not 
permissible. This taboo is chiefly the outcome of an 
impression that such unions result in the advent of 
children who are either physically or mentally defective. 

The physical and mental characteristics—the latter 
being subdivisible into the intellectual and moral 
attributes—of an individual are determined partly by 
heredity and partly by environment. The hereditary 
influence is not confined to that of the immediate 
parents; every ramification of the family tree— 
grandparents, great-grandparents, and their parents 
before them—add its contribution, though each to a 
less degree as the generations recede. The influence 
of environment is more difficult to weigh precisely. 
Education, opportunity, and monetary circumstance 
are but a few of the factors which play a part. It is 
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not necessary to discuss the proportion of importance 
which should be accredited to each of these two 
influences, for the only issue which is of concern here 
is whether, as regards hereditary endowments alone, 
consanguinity in marriage constitutes a beneficent or 
a maleficent factor. 

The effect of ‘ in-breeding ’ with cattle has been 
truthfully evaluated for a long time past. Many studs 
consist entirely of animals of the one family stock. It 
is then well known that if any particular trait is common 
to both parents it will be reproduced, in an intensified 
degree, in the offspring. This rule holds for both 
good and bad traits alike. Animals exhibiting un¬ 
desirable features—of coat or proportion or flesh or 
temper—are eliminated from the herd, and by careful 
selection and judicious mating of those with desirable 
‘ points ’, it is possible to ‘ breed away from ’ the 
objectionable characteristics, and to approach closer 
and closer to the ideal. Affinity of blood, per se, does 
not produce any degenerative features; but, on the 
other hand, provided the initial stock is good, it can 
only be an influence for betterment in breeding, since 
it implies that the many good attributes are common to 
all parents. 

The same principles apply in the case of man. The 
fact that one does hear, and not at all infrequently, 
of the children of marriages between blood relations 
in the modem civilized world, being bom physically 
or mentally defective, has caused the chimera of 
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consanguinity to take most fearsome and gigantic shape 
in the minds of men. And, as a result, such marriages, 
even between cousins of the second or third degree, 
are regarded with the gravest concern or disapproval. 
There is, however, an irresistible inclination to exag¬ 
gerate, not only the severity of any defect, but also the 
numerical incidence of these cases. On the other hand, 


little significance and no emphasis is placed upon the 
cases of consanguineous marriages in which the 
children turn out numerous, healthy, and intelligent. 
And of these there are not a few. In those instances 
in which the children of blood relations are defective, 


the true reason, though it is sometimes veiled, is that 
the family concerned is of ‘ bad stock \ at least in 
regard to the particular defects reproduced. 

Fruitlessness is the first misfortune—or perhaps 
fortune—that is considered to be the direct result of 
these marriages. Hare-lip, cleft-palate, club-foot, 
defects of sight and of hearing, of spine and of skull, 
deformity of body or limb, epilepsy, neurasthenia, 
dipsomania, criminality, and moral degeneracy, and 
every grade of mental deficiency down to insanity and 
complete idiocy, all these and more have been attri¬ 
buted solely to the existence of some blood relationship 
between the parents. It is quite true that many of 
these are hereditarily transmissible conditions, but to 
regard them as the primary and essential products of 
consanguineous union is unscientific and untenable. 
Some of these defects have crept into the mental and 
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physical structure of the community as a result of the 
unhealthy and uncongenial environment which modem 
civilization has imposed. They have become so en¬ 
grained there that they have assumed a capacity for 
passage from one generation to the next. Others of 
these defects merely occur sporadically, due to some 
local or temporary abnormality or disease in either 
parent. An individual belonging to a family in which 
these stigmata have been transmitted at all frequently 
or seriously, whether he or she displays them or not, 
and even though marrying outside the family into 
unblemished stock, is liable to reproduce children 
similarly afflicted. More than this, since it has been 
seen that any trait, either obvious or latent, which is 
common to both parents, tends to be reproduced 
intensified in the children, the risk involved is very 
much greater in a marriage between blood relations 
within a family in which these defects are present. 
On the other hand—and this is the fact to be emphas¬ 
ized—if in a family there is an absence of seriously 
undesirable stigmata, both physical and mental, and 
a definite preponderance of good traits over bad ones, 
then intermarriage between its several members will 
tend to produce an ever-improving stock. The history 
of Cleopatra y s family, the Lagidae, or the Ptolemies, as 
they are more commonly called, bears this out very 
forcibly. 

The first Ptolemy was the son of Lagos, a Macedonian 
general of Alexander the Great. His mother was a 
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relative of the King of Macedonia. With few excep¬ 
tions, throughout the three centuries that this family 
ruled in continuous line upon the Throne of Egypt 
the Ptolemies all married their own sisters or near 
relations. Of the extra-familial marriages only one, so 
far as we know for certain, was with a woman other 
than a Greek. This woman was Cleopatra the First 
of Syria. But for this one intrusion in the whole 
family tree our Cleopatra, the sixth of that name and 
usually designated the Great, was therefore pure 
Macedonian Greek. Indeed, the entire Lagid family 
remained, throughout the generations, so essentially 
Greek, both in type and in culture, that but few of them 
so much as learned to speak the Egyptian tongue. 
This, however, did not apply to Egypt’s last queen. 

There is no occasion here to paint the lily of Cleo¬ 
patra’s beauty, nor to gild the burnished gold of her 
brain. The attractiveness of her appearance and the 
grace of her form are admitted by all. Her health and 
physique were excellent, if it is possible to judge by the 
absence of allusion to illnesses, the accounts of her 
endurance, and the facility and celerity with which she 
bore her children. And few women throughout the 
ages stand in the same category as regards intellectual 
talents. Yet she was the ultimate product of centuries 
of the most intensive ‘ in-breeding ’. Take only the 
last five generations of her line. Her great-great- 
grandparents, Ptolemy the Seventh (Philometor) and 
Cleopatra the Second, were full brother and sister. 
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Their child, Cleopatra the Third, married Ptolemy 
the Ninth (Phsykon), who was her own uncle—that is, 
brother of both her parents. Ptolemy the Tenth, 
Soter the Second (Lathyros), the eldest son of this 
marriage, married his own sister, Selene. Though he 
had several illegitimate children, Selene seems to have 
borne him no child. This Ptolemy’s eldest illegitimate 
daughter was Berenike the Third. She became queen 
for a time, marrying first her father’s brother, Ptolemy 
Alexander the Elder, then her stepson, son of her 
uncle-husband by his former wife. After the murder 
of both Berenike the Third and Ptolemy Alexander 
the Younger, the next child of Ptolemy the Tenth 
succeeded to the throne as Ptolemy the Thirteenth 
(Auletes), the Flute-Player. He married Cleopatra the 
Fifth (Tryphaena), who, though there has been some 
uncertainty as to her identity, was most probably his 
own sister. Our Cleopatra was one of the five children 
of this marriage. 

This series of consanguineous unions of the Ptolemies 
has no parallel either in length or intensity, and 
Cleopatra, the final product, has few compeers in 
excellence. 
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N ELSON was just twelve, a frail, diminutive 

schoolboy, of 4 puny constitution \ when he 
proudly decided that he wanted to join the 

Navy. 

4 Write to my father/ he said to his brother, 
William, * and tell him that I should like to go to sea 
with Uncle Maurice/ 

The matter having been broached to him, Captain 
Maurice Suckling’s reply was : 

4 What has poor Horatio done, who is so weak, that 
he, above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea ? But let him come ; and the first time we go 
into action, a cannon-ball may knock off his head, and 
provide for him at once.’ 

Nelson, bom in 1758, was one of a family of eleven 
children, of whom three died young. The delicate 
health which he manifested as a child pursued him 
throughout life. He was seldom well indeed. After 
being for a time with his uncle, he went off in a 
merchantman to the West Indies, and then on an 
expedition to the North Pole. Not yet sixteen, he 
sailed as a midshipman in the Seahorse for the East 
Indies. Early in life he contracted malaria, most 
likely during this stay of eighteen months in the East, 
and frequently afterwards suffered from recurrent 
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attacks of the disease. On March 23rd, 1784, he 
wrote 1 to his great friend. Captain Locker: 


* On last Friday I was commissioned for the 
Boreas in Long Reach . . . and, I am sorry to say, 
that the same day gave me an ague and fever, which 
has returned every other day since, and pulled me 
down most asto nishing ly,’ 


Again, on July 31st, 1794, he wrote from Calvi to 
Admiral Hood: 


* This is my ague day, and I hope so active a 
scene will keep off the fit. It has shaken me a good 
deal; but I have been used to them, and so don’t 
min d them much.’ 

In his letters he was continually making similar 
reference to attacks of fever, which seems to have been 
malar ial. From the East Indies he was sent home a 
complete wreck in health; the tropical climate having 
made him seriously debilitated and emaciated. On 
the voyage back he improved, however; the recovery 

1 All Nelson’s letters quoted are found in the following: 

1. Clarke and M‘Arthur: The life of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
K.B. 2 vols. (London: Cadell & Davies, 1809.) 

a. Sir Harris Nicolas: The Despatches and Letters of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. 7 vols. (London: Colburn, 

3. Pettigrew: Memoirs of the life of Vice-Admiral Lard 
Viscount Nelson, K.B., Duke of Bronte, a vols. (London: 
Boone, 1849.) ^ 
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from attacks of malaria is as dramatic as the suddenness 
of their onset. 

After passing his lieutenant’s examination, he sailed, 
in 1777, in the Lowestoft for the Jamaica station, and 
during the three years that he remained there he rose 
rapidly until he became captain in command of the 
Janus . It was during this period that he narrowly 
escaped being bitten by one of the most venomous 
snakes in the country, and where, indeed, he suffered 
from poisoning by drinking water from a spring into 
which some branches of the manchineel apple had 
been thrown—a subtle poison which was used by the 
Indians for their arrows. Nelson suffered severely 
from its effects. The Duke of Clarence, who was 
then at the Jamaica station, and who became one of 
Nelson’s staunchest friends, considered that his 
delicate health experienced a severe and lasting injury 
as the result of this poisoning. This, however, was 
not so likely to have exerted a permanent effect upon 
his constitution, as did the very serious illness which 
he contracted just afterwards on this same excursion 
against the castle of San Juan in April 1780. Nelson 
fell a victim to the disease, which was playing havoc 
among the men during the siege of the castle. The 
devastating climate, together with the most insanitary 
and primitive conditions of the place, caused the 
death-roll both among the men and the natives to be 
disastrous. Hitherto this disease has always been 
regarded as dysentery. But at this time the germ 
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theory of disease was undeveloped, and every affection 
which was associated with persistent diarrhoea was 
called dysentery. On considering the available data in 
the light of modem knowledge, I think this disease 
was most certainly typhoid fever. Here are Nelson’s 
own words: 


‘ The fever which destroyed the army and navy 
attac he d to that expedition, was invariably from 
twenty to thirty days before it attacked the new 
comers ; and I cannot give a stronger instance, than 
that in the Hinchinbrook, with a complement of two 
hundred men, eighty-seven took to their beds in 
one night and of the two hundred, one hundred and 
forty-five were buried in mine, and Captain, now 
Admiral, Collingwood’s time; and I believe very 
few, not more than ten, survived of all that ship’s 

crew.’ 


Bacillary dysentery has an incubation period of 
from two to five days; it is rarely more than three 
days. In amoebic dysentery there is no definite 
incubation period. In both recovery from the acute 
stage is usual, and the mortality is comparatively low; 
nothing like that described by Nelson. Cholera, too, 
has an incubation period of but a few days. On the 
other hand, the period of twenty to thirty days before 
the onset of symptoms fits in with typhoid, and the 
high mortality under adverse conditions is in full 
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keeping with the disease. Up to the time of the late 
war, when effective inoculation against the disease 
was first universally carried out, typhoid fever had 
always been a terrible menace to armies. On the day 
before the castle surrendered, on April 24th, Nelson 
was recalled to the fleet headquarters at Jamaica, 
upon his appointment to the Janus , ‘ an effect which 
providentially withdrew him, when in a most pre¬ 
carious state of health, from a scene of death ’. He was 
so ill on the arrival of the ship at Port Royal, near 
Kingston, where the fleet was stationed, that ‘ they 
were obliged to take him on shore in his cot; and in 
this manner he was conveyed to the lodging-house of 
his former black nurse, Cuba Cornwallis, a well- 
known and respectable negress, who had saved the 
lives of many naval officers’. From there he was re¬ 
moved to the home of Admiral Parker, the Commander- 
in-Chief, ‘ where both Lady Parker and her house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Yates, sat up with him by turns, and 
even the Admiral himself constantly watched by the 
bedside of Nelson : so generally and sincerely was he 
beloved. But his aversion from taking medicine was 
great; and the only method which these friends could 
devise, was to send it by the Admiral’s youngest 
daughter, then a child ; who afterwards was often 
recognized by Nelson as his little nurse.’ Although he 
was so extremely ill at this time he maintained his 
disapproval of the taking of medicines, and these, 
together with most other ministrations by doctors he 
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always did without whenever he possibly could. 
Gradually Nelson improved under this careful nursing, 
but before he was really well his usual irritability at 
idleness precipitated his return to duty. He fell ill 
againand as he had not unproved by August, still 
in the same year 1780, it was decided that he must 
return home to recover. Dr. Moseley in particular 
urged the absolute necessity of his immediate return 
to Europe. He arrived in London in September, 
having been ill during the whole voyage, and went 
straight to Bath to put himself under the care of a 
Dr. Woodward. He had to be carried to and from his 
bed, and at times suffered the most excruciating tor¬ 
tures. He had strict dietetic treatment, abstained 
from wine, took medicine prescribed by the doctor three 
times a day, drank the waters, and had therapeutic 
baths every other night. The climate of Bath was 
mild and suited him. On January 23 rd of the following 
year, after having had some four months treatment, he 
wrote to Captain Locker: * Thank God, I am now 
upon the mending hand.’ On January 28th he wrote 

to him again: 

« Although I am much better, I am scarcely able 
to hold my pen. I shall be happy whenever I am 
appointed to a ship, for, as you will suppose, I do 
not sit very easy under the hands of a doctor: 
although I give myself credit this once, for having 
done everything, and taken every medicine that was 
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ordered; so that Dr. Woodward, who is my phy- 
sician, says he never had a better patient. Although 
I have not quite recovered the use of my limbs, yet 
my inside is a new man, and I have no doubt, but 
in two or three weeks, I shall be perfectly well.’ 

This weakness of his limbs, which affected especially 
the left arm and leg, was most probably due to peri¬ 
pheral neuritis, a not uncommon late complication of 
typhoid. He was now convalescing rapidly. On 
February 15th he again wrote from Bath to Locker : 

‘ My health, thank God, is very near perfectly 
restored, and I have the complete use of all my 
limbs, except my left arm. I can hardly tell what 
is the matter with it, from the shoulder to my fingers* 
ends, it feels as if half dead ; but the surgeon and 
doctors give me hopes it will all go off. ... I must 
now wish you a good night, and drink your health 
in a draught of my physician’s cordial, and a bolus.’ 

After eleven weeks’ bathing the peripheral neuritis 
entirely disappeared, and he recovered full use of his 
limbs. When he went to settle with Dr. Woodward, 
the small fee which the doctor requested, called forth 
a generous objection from Nelson. 

‘ Pray, Captain Nelson,’ exclaimed the worthy 
physician, ‘ pray allow me to follow what I consider 
to be my professional duty. Your illness, Sir, has been 
brought on by serving your king and country ; and, 
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believe me, I love both too well, to be able to receive 
any more.’ 

On March 5th he seemed completely cured, for on 
that date he wrote to Locker: ‘ I never was so well 
in health, since you knew me, or that I can remember.’ 
A week or two later Nelson left Bath, and went up to 
London to seek a post again. The rush and bustle of 
London was too exacting upon a man just recovered 
from a year’s serious illness, and in May he was ill 
again, having lost the use of his left arm and partly of 
his left leg and thigh—a return of the peripheral 
neuritis. He consulted a Mr. Adair, a prominent 
surgeon in London, and as soon as he was recovered 
went up to Norfolk to have a quiet holiday with his 
family for a short time. It was not until August 16th 
that he was appointed to the Albemarle to proceed to 
Elsinore, whence he was to convoy the fleet home. 
After the long period in a tropical climate this journey 
in the severe winter of the North Seas seemed to 
promise a trying experience for his constitution. He 
was obliged to remain in Denmark for about a month, 
and arrived back at Yarmouth on December 17th, 1781. 
Mr. Adair had told him that a cold climate would be 
very dan gerous to his health, and Nelson himself said : 
‘ Cold weather is death to me ’; yet throughout this 
cold, damp voyage he continued daily to improve in 

health. 

On April 20th of the following year, upon sailing for 
Quebec, where he had orders to remain the next 
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winter, he wrote to Locker that he was * quite well; 
better than for a long time past ’. It was feared that 
the climate of Canada would play havoc with his 
health ; but on this cruise, which lasted over a year, 
he enjoyed almost continuous good health. On arrival 
in the St. Lawrence there was no time to re-provision 
before setting out on a two months’ cruise ; the 
crew had been without fresh food of any kind from the 
time they had left England, and after four months they 
were all * knocked up with scurvy as Nelson puts it. 
He, himself, however, seems to have escaped. Early 
in his career at sea Nelson gave up the use of salt, as 
he thought it was the cause of scurvy, and he never took 
it afterwards with his food. This disease was the 
terror of sailors on a long voyage, although certain 
effective prophylactics had already become recognized. 
Lime-juice had been employed ; but the principle of 
vitamins was, of course, not yet formulated. Cook, on 
his voyage to Australia in 1769“70, had used fresh 
foods as a preventive with wonderful efficacy. After 
this two months’ cruise, Nelson returned to Quebec, 

on September 17th, and spent a month there. He 
wrote to his father : 

‘ Health, that greatest of blessings, is what I 
never truly enjoyed until I saw fair Canada. . . , 
The change it has wrought is truly wonderful.’ 

Not only did he find in fair Canada a most congenial 
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climate, he also found there a fair lady, who very 
deeply touched his inexperienced heart. He was, 
indeed, in the very act of striding ashore, the moment 
before his ship sailed from Quebec, to ask her hand, 
when a more sophisticated and less impulsive friend 
took him by the arm, and prevailed upon him to 
return to the ship. Such occasions have occurred to 
all of us about this age. Nelson was just twenty-four, 
he had risen to the position of captain, and now found 
himself in a country whose climate and mode of life 
were ideal to his health, with an ‘ amiable American 
lady ’ in possession of his heart. Perhaps to his own 
loss in happiness, but to Britain’s incalculable gain 
in glory, Nelson decided against the easier course ; he 
left Canada and the lady, to continue the more arduous 
life of duty and of fighting. After a cruise to New 
York and the West Indies, he brought the Albemarle 
back to England in July 1783} and paid off. He wrote 
to Locker: 

‘ After all my tossing about in various climates 

here at least I am arrived, safe and sound.’ 

For some nine months he remained ashore, most of 
the time at St. Omer in France. His health still 
remained good during all this time. He became 
enamoured there of the daughter of an English parson, 
but it was rather amour sans atles, and soon forgotten 
on his return to England and appointment to the 
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Boreas. On the day he received his appointment he 
had another attack of malaria, as already mentioned. 
He sailed, however, for the Lesser Antilles station in 
the West Indies in March 1784, where he remained for 
three years. It was during this time, actually on 
March nth, 1787, that his marriage took place to 
Fanny Nisbet, the widow of Dr. Josiah Nisbet, by 
whom she had had one son. While in the West Indies 
Nelson’s health began to give trouble again. It was 
obviously hot climates and not cold that disagreed 
with him . At times he became very poorly in general 
health, and then he developed some chest trouble, 
which was suspected to be tuberculosis. At the end of 
1785 he wrote to Fanny Nisbet: 

* The country air has certainly done me good 
service. I am not getting fat, my make will not 
allow it: but I can tell you, and I know your tender 
heart will rejoice, that I have no more complaint in 
my lungs ... and not the least pain in my breast.’ 

He had had a very trying time at this station, and in 
June 1786 his health broke down seriously. On 

September 27th, while still at English Harbour in the 
Boreas, he wrote to Locker: 

‘ I have only a faint recollection of any thing 
which I did. My complaint was in my breast; such 
an one as I had going out to Jamaica. The doctors 
thought I was in a consumption, and gave me quite 
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up but that Great Being, who has so often raised me 
from the sick bed, has once more restored me, and 
to that health, which I very seldom enjoy.* 

It is extremely unlikely, however, that Nelson had 
tuberculosis. Certain other diseases may be shaken 
off even by men of somewhat feeble constitution, if 
they possess that quality of mind and of body which 
is often referred to, not inappropriately, as ‘ wiry 
Tuberculosis of the lungs, however, would undoubt¬ 
edly have taken off a man of Nelson s constitution, had 
it ever become implanted there. The terrible climate, 
his malaria, and the distress and worries in which he 
became involved just at this time probably accounted 
for the marked deterioration in his health. In June 
iyS“j he sailed in the Botcqs for home, his health being 
* in a very precarious state . Instead of being allowed 
to repair ashore immediately to recuperate, his ship 
was kept at the Nore until December as a ‘ slop . It 
was a very disagreeable summer that year, and Nelson 
developed a severe cold with sore throat and fever. In 

a letter to Locker he says : 

‘ It is not kind in one’s Native air to treat a poor 
wanderer as it has done me since my arrival. The 
rain and cold at first gave me a sore throat and its 
accompaniments : the hot weather has given me a 
slow fever, not absolutely bad enough to keep my bed, 
yet enough to hinder me from doing anything , an 
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I could not have wrote a letter for the world ; now 
the wind has set in to the westward, and the air is 
cool, I am quite well again.’ 

The ship paid off in December, and for the next 
five years, till the end of January 1793, Nelson re¬ 
mained ashore. During practically the whole of this 
time both he and his wife stayed with his father at 
the parsonage at Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk, where 
he was bom. His father was in very poor health. 
Nelson’s mother had died when he was but nine 
years old. Once ashore his health soon improved. 
In May, five months after leaving the rigours of sea 
life for the comforts of home, Nelson writes : 


‘ As usual, my health is got up again : after the 
doctors telling me, they could do nothing for me, 
dame Nature never has failed curing me.’ 

During the whole of this time ashore he kept well, 
and enjoyed the longest spell of good health in his life. 
He led a care-free open-air existence, gardening, 
hunting, and shooting, with a wife to look after him, 
who, if she was rather cold and undemonstrative in 
her affection, was at least attentive. Constitutionally 
Nelson was completely unsuited for seafaring; his 
initial frailty made the demands of shipboard life 
doubly exacting; in small boats he was always sea¬ 
sick ; and the severity of tropical climates, in which 
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he was so frequently obliged to remain, taxed his 
strength. Ashore, I find he enjoyed good health 
always, though being long on land made him dis¬ 
contented and unhappy. 

After repeated applications for a ship he was, at long 
last, given the Agamemnon on January 30th, 1793, and 
in June sailed for the Mediterranean station. Before 
he again saw England, he was deprived of the sight 
of an eye, had lost an arm, and had met Lady Hamilton. 

It was at the siege of Calvi, in Corsica, that he lost 
the sight of his right eye. At seven o’clock in the 
morning of July 12th, 1794, a shot struck his battery 
right beside him, sand, splinters, and stone striking 
him with great violence in the face and chest. His 
face was bruised and cut, especially around the right 

eye. He writes : 

‘ Although the blow was so severe as to occasion 
a great flow of blood from my head, yet I most 
fortunately escaped, having only my right eye nearly 
deprived of its sight.* 

I think the true interpretation of the nature of the 
injury which caused this immediate blindness is that 
the concussive violence of the blow upon the side of 
the head and face produced detachment of the retina. 
For several reasons the supposition that the injury was 
a perforating wound of the eye with the possible 
lodgment of a foreign body in the globe is untenable. 
Nelson himself says : ‘ Except for a very slight scratch 
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towards [«<r] my right eye, I have received no hurt 

whatever/ He also mentions : ‘ my head being a 

good deal wounded and my right eye cut down/ 

4 Cut down * does not mean that the eyeball was 

wounded ; it means that the skin near the eye was cut ; 

as we would now colloquially say, ‘ He cut his eye/ 

Had he received an actual wound of the eyeball 

severe enough to cause destruction of the sight from the 

moment of injury, Nelson certainly would have been 

incapacitated for more than but a few hours. Yet I 

find that even the same day he attended to some of his 

duties, in the evening wrote a letter to the Commander- 

in-Chief, Admiral Hood, and the next day was at his 

post as usual. Moreover, with a perforating wound of 

the eyeball of that severity, it is hardly likely that the 

surgeon would have so failed to recognize the gravity 

of the local injury as to have given it as his opinion 

that there would be return of sight. With a detached 

retina, and in the absence of ophthalmoscopes, the 

appearance of the eye might have led him to expect 

such an improvement. A wound of the globe so grave 

as to destroy the sight at once would have probably 

prompted the surgeon to enucleate the eye ; but 

Nelson’s eye was never removed. On the other hand, 

with detachment of the retina, due to the blow over the 

eye, immediate blindness could have been produced 

without any apparent injury to the eyeball itself. He 

would still have been able to ‘ distinguish light from 

darkness , as he says he could. And further the 
y 
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subsequent condition of the eye definitely confirms this 
diagnosis of the nature of the injury. In a letter to 
his wife Nelson says : ‘ the blemish is nothing ; not 
to be perceived, unless told \ Had there been a per¬ 
forating wound serious enough to cause immediate 
blindness, there would most certainly have resulted 
some visible disfigurement, such as opacities in the 
cornea, a tom iris or synechiae, or traumatic cataract, 
all of which are quite apparent lesions. Ten days 
after the injury, when, although the wound on the 
face had healed, the sight still remained lost, any hope 
of a return of vision was dispelled, and Nelson wrote 
to Admiral Hood : ‘ I don’t think I shall ever have 
the perfect sight of it again/ The vision was, in 
fact, permanently gone. He also says : The pupil is 
nearly the size of the blue part ... I don t know the 
name.’ This merely means that as the optic nerve 
atrophied due to the detachment of the retina in the 
blind eye, the pupil, as usual, became widely dilated. 
Eventually, after about six months, the eye was in 
almost total darkness \ In the course of years the sight 
in the left eye began to fail. Such impairment not 
infrequently occurs as a sympathetic manifestation in 
the opposite eye. For the rest of his life Nelson 
• always wore a green shade over his forehead, to 
defend his eye from the effect of strong light \ The 
opinion given after his death by Mr. William Beatty, 
Surgeon of the Victory at Trafalgar, was that, had 
Nelson lived, the impairment of vision in the left 
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eye would have progressed until eventually he should 
have become totally blind. In December 1804, over 
ten years later, Nelson himself wrote in a letter to his 
friend, Davison: 

* My eyesight fails me most dreadfully ; I firmly 
believe that in a very few years I shall be stone 
blind. It is this only, of all my maladies, that makes 
me unhappy.* 

On July 31st, a few weeks after this injury, Nelson 
had another bout of his malaria, and spoke of it in a 
letter, already quoted, to Admiral Hood. He was still 
at Calvi, and the great heat and insanitary surro un dings 
were causing almost universal illness amongst the 
men. Greater devastation resulted from illnesses than 
from the enemy’s fire. In a letter to His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence, dated * August 6th 
and 10th Nelson says : 

* The climate here, from July to October, is most 
unfavourable to military operations. It is now what 
we call the Dog-days, here it is termed the Lion Sun; 
no person can endure it' we have upwards of 1000 
sick out of 2000, and the others are not much better 
than phantoms. We have lost many from the 
season, veiy few from the enemy. I am here the 
reed amongst the oaks j all the prevailing disorders 
have attacked me, but I have not the strength for 
them to fasten upon: I bow before the storm, 
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whilst the sturdy oak is laid low. One plan I pursue, 
never to employ a doctor; nature does all for me, 

and Providence protects me.’ 

% 

However, if typhoid was one of the prevailing dis¬ 
orders, he was imm une to that now, having already 
had the disease. In the winter his general health 
improved again, and during the next year, I795» ^e 
kept fairly well. On January 27th, 1796, Nelson 
wrote to his wife ; ‘ My health was never better.’ 
Then illness, never far away, seized on him again, 
and a new set of symptoms developed. On March 
25th he wrote to Mr. Drake, the British envoy at 

Genoa: 

‘ I do not know when I have been so ill, as during 
this cruise but I hope a good opening to the Cam¬ 
paign will set me quite to rights. 

This indisposition was aggravated by the worry and 
unsatisfactory progress of operations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On June 3rd of the same year, in a letter to 

Sir John Jervis, he states : 

* When I am actively employed, I am not so bad. 
My complaint is as if a girth were buckled taut over 
my breast, and my endeavour, in the night, is to get 

it loose.’ 

I find it difficult to interpret the true significance of 
this, as several explanations suggest themselves. The 
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references are scanty, but perhaps the most likely cause 
is arteriosclerosis involving the coronary arteries, and 
producing the symptoms of angina pectoris. Nelson 
was now thirty-eight years of age. His life had been 
an arduous one. He had never taken much alcohol; 
but had frequently suffered from infective diseases. 
His health, never good, was now beginning to show 
signs of premature senility. Another possible explana¬ 
tion of these symptoms is a girdle pain due to early 
spondylitis deformans. 

On February 14th, 1797, Nelson was engaged in the 
Battle of St. Vincent. In this encounter, besides 
several bruises, he was struck on the left side of the 
abdomen. Although he made light of it, the injuries 
were bad enough to call for a visit from the surgeon, for 
after the battle Nelson says : * My bruises were now 
looked at and found but trifling.’ He also wrote to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot: 

‘ Amongst the slightly wounded is myself, but it 
is only a contusion and of no consequence, unless 
an inflammation takes place in my bowels, which is 
the part injured.’ 

The wound must have been a fairly severe one, for as 
late as 1804, the side still troubled him at times. A 
‘ lump ’ appeared at the site, * brought on occasionally 
by violent coughing ’. It was sometimes as large as a 
fist. This would seem to have been a local weakness 
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of the muscle of the abdominal wall, at the part 
injured—an incipient ventral hernia. 1 

Then came Teneriffe, and the loss of his right arm. 
On the eve of the attack, Nelson called his stepson. 
Lieutenant Josiah Nisbet, to his cabin. The lad 
appeared armed and ready to go ashore in the boats, 
the moment the order for attack was given. Nelson 
earnestly begged him to remain behind, saying : 

‘ Should we both fall, Josiah, what would become 
of your poor mother ? The care of the Theseus 
falls to you ; stay, therefore, and take charge of her.’ 

* Sir,’ replied Nisbet, ‘ the ship must take care of 
herself. I will go with you to-night, if I never go 
again.’ 

Just before midnight on July 24th, 1797, t ^ ie sma ^ 
boats put off from the ships, Nisbet accompanying the 
Admiral. About half-past one a.m. (July 25th) on the 
blackest of nights, Nelson was wounded in the right 
arm by a musket-ball, just as he was stepping out of 
the boat, and preparing to dash with his men on to the 
mole at Santa Cruz, under a very heavy fire from the 
citadel. The sword which he carried into action had 
been given him by his uncle, Maurice Suckling, and as 
it fell from his right hand he caught it desperately with 
his left. Young Nisbet heard him exclaim: I am 

1 See Southey’s Life of Nelson. The work, edited by Geoffrey 
Callender, M.A., F.R.S., contains valuable notes and comments. 
To Professor Callender personally I am indebted for kind assis¬ 
tance with several records and references. 
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shot through the arm. I am a dead man.’ He placed 
him in the bottom of the boat. The brachial artery 
had apparently been divided, for the blood gushed 
most profusely from the wound. Nelson began to 
feel faint, and this was aggravated by the sight of the 
quantity of blood that he was losing. Perceiving 
this, Nisbet concealed it from view with his hat. 


‘ He, then, with great presence of mind examined 
the state of the wound, and holding the shattered 
arm so as to stanch the blood, took some silk hand¬ 
kerchiefs from his neck and bound them tightly 
above the lacerated vessels ; but for this attention. 
Nelson, as he afterwards declared, must have 
perished. Mr. Nisbet was assisted by a seaman of 
the name of Lovel, one of the Admiral’s bargemen, 
who having tom his shirt into shreds, constructed a 
sling for the wounded man.’ 


That was excellent first-aid treatment. He was rowed 
back to the Theseus ; but on coming alongside, refused 
all assistance to get on board. ‘ Let me alone,* said he, 
* I have yet my legs left, and one arm. Tell the 
surgeon to make haste and get his instruments. I 
know I must lose my right arm, so the sooner it is off 
the better.’ In a letter which one of the midshipmen, 
Mr. Hoste, wrote to his father, he says : 


At two o clock 1 in the morning Admiral Nelson 

°f the Theseus, signed by Captain Ralph 
illett Miller, gives this time as half-oast three 
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returned on board, being dreadfully wounded in 
the right arm with a grape shot. I leave you. Sir, 
to judge my situation, when I beheld our boat 
approach with him who I may say has been a 
second father to me, his right arm dangling by his 
side, whilst with his left he jumped up the ship’s 
side, and displayed a spirit that astonished everyone.* 


The surgeon of the Theseus was a young man named 
Thomas Eshelby, who had joined the ship by warrant 
on May 27th, 1797. He examined the arm. Eshelby’s 
own entry in the ‘ Medical Journal of His Majesty’s 
Ship the Theseus ’ 1 for July 25th, reads : 


‘ Admiral Nelson. Compound fracture of the 
right arm by a musket ball passing through a little 
above [sic] the elbow an artery divided.’ 

Amputation through the middle third of the arm 
by the circular method was immediately performed. 
There were no anaesthetics then in use ; the operation 
was therefore earned out with a few rapid sweeps of 
the knife, two silk ligatures being applied to secure the 
arteries. At that time it was the practice for the ends 
of all ligatures to be left long, and brought out through 
the wound so that they should act as a drain for the 
infective discharges, which almost invariably occurred 


1 For the full text of this Journal I am indebted t°'SirD!Arcy 
Power who has let me have the copy, which he made from the 

original at the Public Record Office. 
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and also that they may be capable of ready removal when 
they had separated by natural processes. As soon as 
the operation was over the surgeon prescribed : ‘ Opii 
gr. ii. ft.Pil. statim.s.’ The opium was repeated twice 
that day. Indeed, Nelson took an opium pill every 
night at bedtime for some weeks afterwards. 

The surgeon’s Journal for July 26, reads : ‘ Rested 
pretty well and quite easy. Tea, Soup, and Sago. 
Lemonade and Tamarind Drink.’ 

For July 27th : ‘ Had a middling night. No fever.’ 

July 28th: ‘ Dressed the stump, looked well.’ 

There was apparently some fever on this day, for 
decoction of cinchona was ordered. 

On July 31st, the Journal says : ‘ One of the liga¬ 
tures came away ; looks well.’ 

On August 1st: * Continued getting well very fast, 
stump look d well, no bad symptoms whatever oc¬ 
curred. The sore reduced to the size of a shilling, in 

perfect good health one of the Ligatures not come 
away.’ 

Two days after the arm had been amputated Nelson 
had written a letter with his left hand to Sir John 
Jervis, the Commander-in-Chief, asking if he might 
be given a frigate, to convey the remains of my car¬ 
case to England : ’ and perfectly legible the writing is. 1 
There are then no reports on the progress of the stump 
for some three weeks. On August 20th, Nelson came 
on board the Seahorse to be taken back to England. 

1 A facsimile of this letter is in Clarke and M'Arthur. 
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On that day Eshelby examined and dressed the wound, 
and in the Journal of the Seahorse 1 for that date 
he writes: 


* I was appointed from the Theseus , to attend the 
Admiral to England, . . . one of the ligatures not 
come away. Twitching Fains at times, particularly by 
night. I gave the following : R.Haust. Salin.c. Tr. 
Opii. gtt.xl. h.s.sumendus et rep. pro. re nata. 
Dress’d with Cerat Lap Calamin and dry lint: he 
landed at Portsmo. ist. Sept, would not suffer the 
ligature to be touched.’ 


The arm was dressed on his arrival on board the 
Seahorse, but during the voyage home of twelve days 
‘ Nelson would not permit the surgeon to examine his 
arm, and his sufferings and irritation were at times 
very great.* On arrival in England he went straight 
to Bath, where his father and Lady Nelson were 
staying, and put himself under the care of a surgeon 
named Nicholls. After about a fortnight he decided 
to come to London for treatment. While in Bath, his 
wife, at Nelson’s earnest desire, was always present 
when the surgeon dressed the arm, in order that she 
might learn to do the dressing herself. This she con¬ 
stantly undertook afterwards. 


i Found in the * St&tisticfll Report of the Health of the Navy 
for the year 1902.’ H.M. Stationery Office, 31st July. * 9 ° 3 : 
* Report of Journals of Medical Officers examined at the FuMic 

Record Office 1793 to 1“ 
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* On arrival in London he was attended by Mr. 
Cruikshanks, and his nephew Mr. Thomas ; by Mr. 
Jefferson who had been surgeon of the Agamemnon , 
and, at the request of Mr. Bulkeley, one of the two 
surviving officers who had been on the San Juan 
expedition, Mr. Moseley was afterwards called in. 
But the wound becoming still more painful and his 
spirits very low, it was also shown to other eminent 
surgeons, and amongst the rest to Mr. Keate ; who 
strongly recommended that the cure should be left 
to time and nature, it was accordingly preferred to 
more violent methods.’ 

Soon after coming to London he wrote to Earl St. 
Vincent, under date of September 18th : 

This day am not the least better than when I 

8°°d Dr. Weir j and Cruikshanks has me now 
in hand.’ 

During October he stayed at the lodgings of a Mr. 
Jones at 141 Bond Street. There was still constant 
pain in the arm, night and day, and he took laudanum 
in order to get sleep. The wound was infected and 
discharging, and as a result Nelson had a mild fever. 
There was no clinical thermometer in those days, and 
fever was determined by the hand, or the term was 
merely used to describe the group of symptoms, such 
as headache, flushing, and sweating, with which it is 
usually associated. On October 2nd, writing from 
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Bond Street, Nelson says : ‘ My arm from the unlucky 
circumstance of a nerve being taken up with the artery 
is not yet healed nor do I see any prospect of the 
ligatures soon comeing away.’ 1 On October 6th he 
wrote to Earl St. Vincent: * My poor arm continues 
quite as it was, the ligature still fast to the nerve, and 
very painful at times.’ In the short memoir of his 
life, which, in 1799, two years later, Nelson wrote 
for the guidance of M‘Arthur, he states : ‘ By some 
unlucky mismana gement of my arm, I was obliged to 


return to England.’ 

Now this story of the inclusion of a nerve by the 
surgeon in one of the ligatures which were applied at 
the time of the amputation has been credited by every 
biographer since. No suggestion whatever was made 
of such a contingency until two months after the 
operation. Then, just subsequent to his having been 
the subject of a consultation by several surgeons on 
coming up to London, Nelson spoke of it in his letters 
for the first time. Obviously one of the surgeons had 
mentioned this in his presence as perhaps a possible 
cause of the pain. How easy it is for a word from us, 
uttered casually and perhaps without due deliberation, 
to be taken up literally and undiscriminatingly, and 
repeated with quite an unintentionally false significance. 
There is neither justification nor reason for the accep¬ 
tance of such an explanation ; for even if the nerve 


1 This letter, originally in the possession of Mr. C. Ftaser- 
Mackintosh of Inverness, was first published (in facsimile) m the 

Lancet, July 24th, 1897. 
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probably the median, though possibly the ulnar—had 
been ligatured either purposely or inadvertently, that 
would not, in itself, have occasioned pain in the 
stump. Some surgeons, at the present day, even 
consider it advisable actually to crush and ligature 
all large nerves in performing an amputation. This 
deliberate procedure they employ in order to minimize 
or prevent pain. Some use silk too. As no deep 
ligatures are removed nowadays, those on the nerve 
remain. Moreover, the pain after amputations which 
is nervous in origin, is usually of a special type, the 
patient having a sensation as if the pain were located 
in the hand or foot which has already been removed. 
Such sensations strike the patient as being so 
extraordinary he invariably remarks upon it. Nelson 
makes no such comment ; he constantly complains of 
his stump locally. In any case, some pain often 
occurs in an amputation stump for a few months, even 
where the operation has been most carefully carried 
out and the ultimate result perfect. In Nelson’s case, 
however, sepsis occurred in the stump, and the wound 
remained open, discharging pus, and being a focus for 
the absorption of poisons, for over four months. What 
further explanation than this is needed for the local 
pain ? The leaving of the ligature in the wound helped 
to keep up the infection, and, of course, the sinus 
could not close while it remained there. Why the 
surgeons did not pull it away I cannot imagine. What¬ 
ever structure it was tied to would have sloughed 
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through long since, so that a slight tug must have 
freed it, and any risk of secondary haemorrhage from 
doing this was long past. On December 4th the 
ligature virtually fell out, for it is reported to have 
come away with the slightest touch. Even before this 
the pain had practically gone, for Nelson was already 
sleeping soundly. As soon as the ligature came away 
the wound promptly healed. In less than a week. 
Nelson was himself again. On December 8th he sent 
a note of thanks to St. George’s Church : 


* An officer desires to return thanks to Almighty 
God for his perfect recovery from a severe wound, 
and also for the many mercies bestowed upon 

him/ 

Except that there was always a slight rheumatic 
affection of the stump in any sudden variation ot 
weather, Nelson never had any further trouble with 
his arm. He used to consider his stump a supple¬ 
mentary barometer. When he was perturbed he would 
be seen moving the stump agitatedly to and fro. The 
Admiral is working his fin,’ the men would say. 

On December 13th he was pronounced fit for service, 
and early in 1798 sailed in the Vanguard for the 
Mediterranean again—back to see Lady Hamilton and 
to fight the Battle of the Nile. At this battle, in 
Aboukir Bay, during the thick of the fight on August 
1st, 1798, Nelson received a very severe head wound, 
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being struck on the upper part of the forehead on the 
left side, by a piece of langridge shot. He was con¬ 
vinced that he had received a mortal wound ; but 
when, taking his turn with the other suffering men, he 
was examined by the surgeon, it was found that only 
the scalp was involved, and the skull uninjured. There 
was a rectangular cut, and a large flap of the skin of 
the forehead w'hich was stripped aw r ay cleanly from 
the bone hung down over his left eye. The right 
being blind, Nelson was in darkness. The surgeon, 
‘ Mr. Jefferson assured him, on probing the wound 
that there was no immediate danger ’. He then ‘ bound 
up and dressed the wound.’ Previous to this, Nelson 
had always been in the habit of brushing his hair w r ell 
back off his forehead, as in the portrait which Abbott 
painted of him at the time he was recovering from the 
loss of his arm. In later years Nelson is always de¬ 
picted with his hair trained down over his forehead, 
apparently to hide the scar which resulted from this 
wound. After his death a young officer of the Victory , 
who had cut off some of Nelson’s locks as a momento 
of the hero, spoke of ‘ the hair that used to hang over 
his forehead, near the wound that he received at the 
Battle of the Nile.’ 1 

Now I think Nelson’s symptoms during the month 
following this injury clearly point to his having suffered 
from a severe concussion of the brain. He himself 

1 Admiral Mahan : Life of Nelson , the Embodiment of the Sea 
Power of Great Britain, z vols. (Sampson Low, Mars ton & Co. 
London, 1897.) * 
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thought that the skull had been fractured. In the 
first place, it is stated that at the moment he was 
struck he fell unconscious, and that Captain Berry 
caught him in his arms as he was falling. Then on 
August 9th, while still at the mouth of the Nile, Nelson 
sent a letter to the Governor of Bombay, which con¬ 
tained the statement: ‘ If my letter is not so correct 
as might be expected, I trust your excuse, when I tell 
you, my brain is so shaken with the wound in my head, 
that I am sensible I am not always as clear as could 
be wished.’ The next day Nelson wrote to Earl St. 
Vincent: * My head is ready to split, and I am always 
so sick: in short, if there be no fracture my head is 
severely shaken.’ Nearly a month after the injury the 
terrible headache still persisted, for, in a letter dated 
‘ August 19th, 26th,’ he states : ‘ My head is so wrong 
that I cannot write that I wish in such a manner as to 
please myself.’ All these symptoms clearly indicate an 

initial severe concussion of the brain. 

Still suffering from the effects of it, Nelson set out 

about the middle of September for Naples. On the way 
he was stricken with what was possibly a bad attack of 
influenza. On September 20th he wrote to Earl St. 

Vincent: 

‘ For eighteen hours my life was thought to be 
past hope ; I am now up, but very weak both in 
body and mind, from a cough and this fever. I 
never expect, my dear Lord, to see your face again. 
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In his greatly debilitated state of health, the influenza 
had attacked him more severely. It had not only 
* near done my business \ but had reduced him to a 
very despondent mood. On arrival at Naples, he 
went to the home of Sir William Hamilton, the English 
envoy, and was nursed back to health by Lady 
Hamilton herself. He had first met her in 1793, when, 
soon after arriving with the Agamemnon in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he was sent to Naples with dispatches. Sir 
William Hamilton told his wife that he wished ‘ to 
introduce a little man to her \ Even if he was little, 
and very frail as well, he was at that time intact of 
limb. As he presented himself to his old friends upon 
this visit he was indeed a different man. He was 
without one arm, without sight in one eye, had an 
injury in the abdomen, was debilitated and old beyond 
his years due to his various and frequent illnesses, and 
now had come straight from the Nile with a terrible 
wound on the forehead and a physical wreck on 
account of his recent concussion. Those who look 
with disapproval upon Nelson’s attachment to Lady 
Hamilton have stated, with a great show of mag¬ 
nanimity, yet more as an excuse for their own narrow 
censoriousness than in sincere extenuation of Nelson’s 
attitude, that, as a result of this injury to the head, he 
was not quite himself at the time. Such an explana¬ 
tion is unwelcome, even were it called for. Nelson’s 
regard for Emma needs no defence. The affectionate 
nature and charm of Lady Hamilton required the 
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existence of no such circumstance in order to create 
its deserved impression. Nor, indeed, was the added 
advantage which the position of nurse confers upon 
an already attractive woman necessary to make Nelson 
aware of her many talents and accomplishments. 

During the greater part of 1799 Nelson was engaged 
in the affairs of Naples. He was not in the best of 
health, but was never laid up. The mental activity 
required, and the anxiety and worry of offices in 
which he became involved, served to distract his 
attention from his indisposition. He was now very 
fondly attached to Lady Hamilton. In March 1800, 
when he was at Malta, his health was causing him much 
misgiving, and he is said to have been suffering from 
‘ an internal complaint to which he had been long 
subject \ In the middle of the month, in spite of the 
disapproval of his Commander-in-Chief, he returned 
to Palermo, and from there he wrote to his friend, Sir 
Thomas Troubridge: 

* It is too soon to form an opinion whether I can 
ever be cured of my complaint. At present I see 
but glimmering hopes ; and probably my career of 
service is at an end.’ 

The trouble in question often alarmed Nelson, ‘ as he 
attributed it to sudden and violent spasm . He had 
attacks of it at intervals afterwards, including one 
just before Trafalgar. This ‘ internal complaint ’ was 
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probably the severe dyspepsia from which he suffered 
about this time. He often sat writing for hours 
together, and this, combined with the anxiety and the 
grave depression of spirits to which he was then dis¬ 
posed, aggravated these distressing attacks of indiges¬ 
tion. They disappeared when he took exercise and 
reverted to a more active life. 


It was about this period, too, that he began to suffer 
from frequent fits of gout; which disease, however, 
as well as his constitutional tendency to it, he totally 
overcame by abstaining for a space of nearly two years 
from animal food . He lived mostly on vegetables, 
milk, and water. He was, indeed, always a very 
moderate eater, and drank very little wine. He was 
generally in bed before nine o’clock. 1 


At last, after nearly three years’ absence, he returned 
to England, arriving on November 9th, 1800, accom¬ 
panied by Sir William and Lady Hamilton. It was 
soon afterwards that the separation from his wife 
occurred. The following March he was off again, 
this time to the Baltic. At the Battle of Copenhagen 
Nelson went unscathed, and it was there that he put 
the telescope to his blind eye, and exclaimed : ‘ I 
really do not see the signal , when the order to leave 
off action was hoisted. Except for occasional coughs 
and colds he suffered no physical disability during this 


nJV 0 ?' lett £r u 0f ° r - ^ eo , E ^ r J d Gillespie, Physician of the 
Fleet in 1805, published in the Medical Magazine, January i8oe 

NehL are glVCn SCVeral * ntimate pieces of informal aboui 
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campaign. He frequently spoke of feeling unwell, 
but he ‘ owed his bad health more to chagrin than to 
any other cause ’. He was in a very depressed and 
melancholy condition after the battle ; while in action 
he was happy and well. The incessant anxiety, the 
distress over the separation from his wife, and a sense 
of ingratitude on the part of his country lowered his 
spirits, and he asked to be relieved of his command, 
and returned to England on July ist, 1801. He bought 
his house at Merton (now part of Wimbledon) soon 
afterwards, and there, in the company of Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, he spent the greater part of the 
next two years, the happiest period of his life. In 
April 1802, Nelson’s father died, at the age of seventy- 
nine j and the next April Sir William Hamilton, also 

an old man, followed. 

In May 1803, Nelson sailed to the blockade of 
Toulon, as Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 
During this period, up to the time of his return to 
England two years later, he was showing evidence of 
the toll which had been taken on his constitution by 
the strenuous and exacting life he had led and the 
frequent illnesses from which he had suffered. At 
the age of forty-six he already looked many years 
older. On May 30th, 1804, Nelson wrote from Toulon 

to Dr. Baird : 

‘ The health of the fleet cannot be excelled, and I 

really believe that my shattered carcase is in the 
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worst plight of the whole of them. I have had a sort 
of rheumatic fever, they tell me. I have felt the 
blood gushing up the left side of my head. ... I am 
now better of that, with violent pains in my left side, 
and night sweats, with heat in the evening and 
feeling quite flushed.’ 

This is due to his raised blood-pressure with arterio¬ 
sclerosis. The anginal pain from the involvement of 
the vessels of the heart returned at intervals. Nelson 
continues: 

‘ The pain in my heart, not spasms, I have not 
had for some time. Mr. Magrath, whom I admire 
for his great abilities every day I live, gives me 
excellent remedies.’ 

He had apparently become more partial to doctors. 
In spite of this marked deterioration of his health and 
his failing sight, his application to the affairs of the 
fleet and his strategic acuity were unabated, and in 
spite of so many wounds ' not a scrap of that ardour, 
with which he had hitherto served his king, had been 
shot away as he once wrote to the Duke of Clarence. 
Notwithstanding his activity and ingenuity in searching 
for the French fleet, he had to return to England on 
August 19th, 1805, without having found it. 

Nelson went straight to his home at Merton, where 
Lady Hamilton and his daughter Horatia were. His 
health was better after coming ashore ; but he was to 
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enjoy this respite for only a little more than three 
weeks. He told Lady Hamilton and his sisters that 
he thought his work was done, and that he had decided 
to leave further campaigning to younger and more 
robust men, while he would retire to enjoy what laurels 
he already had, and take a well-earned rest. But 
Lady Hamilton knew him too well not to perceive the 
want of conviction in his words. When dispatches 
arrived locating the French fleet. Nelson’s impatience 
at inactivity was not to be concealed from her. She 
spoke to him softly, with that understanding and 
nobility of mind which had been a constant inspiration : 

‘ However we may lament your absence, offer your 
services. They will be accepted, and you will gain 
a quiet heart. You will have a glorious victory and 
then you may return here, and be happy/ 

He looked at her with tears in his eyes. ‘ Brave 
Emma !—Good Emma !—If there were more Emmas 
there would be more Nelsons/ 

On September 14th he sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Victory —sailed to Trafalgar. It was in the height 
of the battle, on October 21st, 1805, that Nelson re¬ 
ceived his fatal wound. 1 At a quarter-past one after 
noon, while walking with Captain Hardy near the 
middle of the quarter-deck, he was struck on the left 

1 Data from William Beatty, M.D.: * Authentic Narrative of 
the Death of Lord Nelson. With Circumstances preceding, 
attending and subsequent to, that Event. London, 1807* 
Resumes of this were sent by Beatty to several journals and private 

persons. 
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shoulder by a musket-ball, fired from the mizzen-top 
of the Redoutable at a range of not more than fifteen 
yards. The ball struck the epaulette on his left 
shoulder, and penetrated his chest. Nelson instantly 
fell with his face upon the deck. Captain Hardy, on 
turning round, saw the seijeant of marines, Seeker, 
with two seamen, raising him. 

‘ They have done for me at last, Hardy. My back¬ 
bone is shot through,’ murmured Nelson. 

He was carried below to the cockpit. ‘ Ah, Mr. 
Beatty ! ’ said he to the surgeon of the Victory , ‘ you 
can do nothing for me. I have but a short time to 
live : my back is shot through.’ 

The back was examined, but nothing was visible 
there externally. The Reverend Dr. Scott, chaplain 
of the ship, gave him lemonade to quench his great 
thirst—the thirst of a man who was bleeding to death. 
Every minute he felt a gush of blood within his breast; 
his breathing became short and difficult, his pulse 
weak, small, and irregular. There was great pain in 
the spine at the point where he had felt the ball 
strike it from within, after having traversed his chest. 
Nelson was lost. A large blood-vessel had been severed 
m the thorax, and the lung was pierced. Calling the 
surgeon back, he spoke to him again : 

‘ Ah, Mr. Beatty, I have sent for you to say, what 
I forgot to tell you before, that all power of motion 
and feeling below my breast are gone ; and you very 
well know I can live but a short time.* 
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Evidently the mid-dorsal spine had been wounded. 
The surgeon verified this on examining the extremities, 
and replied : * My Lord, unhappily for our Country, 
nothing can be done for you/ 

Then walking aside to hide his emotions, he heard 
Nelson murmur : ‘ I know it. I feel something rising 
in my breast, which tells me I am gone.’ As he said 
this it is stated that Nelson put his hand on his left 
side, so that the brachical plexus at the shoulder must 
have been uninjured for him to have been able to use 
the arm. But the tom vessel was bleeding rapidly 
and filling the thoracic cavity with blood, for the 
‘ something rising in my breast ’ was the haemorrhage. 
His pain was so distressing that he wished he were 
dead, and ‘ Yet/ said he, ‘ one would like to live a 
little longer too. . . . What would become of poor 
Lady Hamilton if she knew my situation ? ’ 

England, Emma, and his daughter Horatia were 
alone in his thoughts now. By half-past three he 
became very low ; his breathing was oppressed and his 
voice faint. Nelson whispered : ‘ Drink, drink ! fan, 

fan ! rub, mb I ’ 

At four o’clock he became speechless, and soon 
afterwards Beatty, on taking up his hand, found it 
cold and the pulse gone from the wrist. Upon the 
surgeon’s feeling his forehead, which was likewise cold, 
His lordship opened his eyes, looked up, and shut 
them again. And at half-past four, with Dr. Scott 
gently rubbing his breast, and Mr. Burke, the purser, 
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supporting his shoulders, Nelson expired. He had 
survived three hours and a quarter after being wounded; 
and he died with the consciousness of victory, for 
within a quarter of an hour of his injury Hardy had 
sent him word that Trafalgar had been won. 

Nelson’s body was conveyed back to England, pre¬ 
served in a cask of brandy ; and on December 11 th, 
the day before the Victory sailed from Spithead to the 
Nore, Beatty performed a post-mortem examination, 
which reveals the exact lesion that caused death and 
explains the symptoms of the dying man. At the 
moment of being struck Nelson was standing on the 
quarter-deck facing partly towards the enemy and 
partly towards the stem of his own ship ; the French 
ship Redoutable was right alongside the Victory , on 
the starboard side, and heading in the same direction ; 
the ball was fired by a man in her mizzen-top. There¬ 
fore the direction of the ball in relation to Nelson would 
have been from above, from the left, and from slightly 
in front of him. It ‘ struck the fore part of His 
Lordship s epaulette ; and entered the left shoulder 
immediately before the processus acromion scapulae, 
which was slightly fractured \ From this determina¬ 
tion of the direction of the ball at impact, the course 

which it then took through the chest can be under¬ 
stood : 

It descended obliquely into the thorax, fractur- 
ing the second and third ribs : and after penetrating 
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the left lobe of the lungs, and dividing in its passage 
a large branch of the pulmonary artery, it entered 
the left side of the spine between the sixth and 
seventh dorsal vertebrae, fractured the left trans¬ 
verse process of the sixth dorsal vertebra, wounded 
the medulla spinalis, and fracturing the right trans¬ 
verse process of the seventh vertebra, made its way 
from the right side of the spine, directing its course 
through the muscles of the back, and lodged therein, 
about two inches below the inferior angle of the 
right scapula. On removing the ball a portion of 
the gold-lace and pad of the epaulette, together 
with a small piece of His Lordship's coat, was found 
firmly attached to it.’ 1 

Beatty goes on to state that: 

‘ The immediate cause of His Lordship’s death 
was a wound of the left pulmonary artery, which 
poured out its blood into the cavity of the chest. 
. . . The injury done to the spine must of itself 
have proved mortal, but His Lordship might 
perhaps have survived this alone for two or three 
days.’ 

As for the various organs examined at the post¬ 
mortem, Beatty says that they were all healthy and 

i A drawing illustrating the bdl which killed kelson, together 
with an account signed by W. Beatty and dated December 15th, 
1805, on H.M.S. Victory, is given in a volume of The Medical and 
Physical Journal of 1805, which is preserved in the library of the 
Military Hospital at Shomdiffe. 
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sound, with no sign of ‘ inflammation or disease 
‘ The heart was small and dense in its structure j its 
valves, pericardium, and large vessels were sound, and 
firm in their structure/ This is still consistent with 
early arteriosclerosis involving the coronary arteries 
of the heart. 4 The lungs were sound, and free from 
adhesions. 5 So there was no sign of tuberculosis, 
active, passive, or healed. * The liver was small, and 
in its colour natural, firm in its texture, and every way 
free from the smallest appearance of disorganization. 5 
No amoebic abscess there. 1 The stomach, as well as 
the spleen and other abdominal contents, was alike 
free from the traces of disease. 5 So there was no 
gastric ulcer associated with the dyspepsia—no malarial 
enlargement of the spleen. These post-mortem find- 
***6® prove consistent with the foregoing account of 
Nelson s medical life. The diseases from which he 
suffered malaria, typhoid, angina pectoris, dyspepsia, 
and gout—may leave not a trace of their presence. 

After this examination the body was embalmed, and 
eventually, on December aist, placed in the coffin, 
which Captain Hallowell had presented to Nelson in 
1799, made from the mainmast of VOrient, the French 
flagship, which was captured at the Battle of the Nile. 

At last they laid Nelson in St. Paul’s, where 

After life s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 
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T HE House of Tudor has always been sur¬ 
rounded with a certain atmosphere of fasci¬ 
nation, and the private life and personal 
character of Henry the Eighth seems to have had some 
appeal to most temperaments, from old maid to 
Lothario. Medically he is an interesting case, roman¬ 
tically he is an intriguing example. 

A schoolboy once wrote as his essay : 4 Henry the 
Eighth had eight wives and he killed them all/ His 
store of knowledge was somewhat scanty, and if it 
appears that he sought to conceal its inaccuracy by 
sanguinary and extravagant exaggeration, the indulgent 
merely smile behind their hands and silently applaud 
his boyish bigotry. But he set down an impression 
of Henry which endures with many people for years 
after the schoolboy period, during which it was 
necessary to reproduce prudish and conventional 
conceptions of history in order to please dictatorial 
dominies. He had always heard of Henry as an in¬ 
human monster, who displayed, throughout his life¬ 
time, a most virulent form of nympholepsy, and who 
was capable of almost incredible brutality. 

Those persons who, even in their more mature 
years, regard Henry as having been the very incarna¬ 
tion of unbridled lechery, still fancy they see him 
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striding tyrannically about his court, appropriating 
first this maid and then that for his bride, and cruelly 
casting each aside, as his whim and fancy changed. 
They imagine they hear him snarl, under his breath : 
‘ Obit anus , obit onus* There are others, however, 
who, with a gesture of worldly generosity, picture him 
as Bluff King Hal, feasting perpetually, and singing 
gaily and irresponsibly the words of the royal sage, 
Sardanapalus: 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a fillip. 

As usual the truth lies in neither extreme. 

The questions which so often present themselves 
for an answer are these : 

1. Why should Henry have had such a multiplicity 

of wives ? 

2. What circumstances governed his choice of each 

of them ? 

3. Why did he treat them so cruelly ? 

In the course of the examination of the problems 
of these extraordinary events of his life, Henry very 
often comes to appear not only as a man more sinnH 
against than sinning, but also as one whose actions 
were justified by frank reason in many inafannAo 
Most doctors learn, sooner or later, to apply the 
principle of Tout comprendre c'est taut pardonner to the 
confidences of those of their fellows whose distress 
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and disease they are called upon to interpret, and after 
contemplating the true circumstances of many of 
Henry’s traditional crimes it is impossible to avoid 
applying the same principle in his case. 

Now there are certain facts chronicled which 
prove of great diagnostic significance, and from 
them some very lucid explanations and interesting 
conclusions can be derived. These explanations and 
conclusions follow two main lines, the one psycho¬ 
logical, the other surgical. It is to the events of the 
earlier years of Henry’s life that psychological motives 
can be more acceptably attached. The evidence which 
is so significant from the surgeon’s point of view was 
unfolded gradually, stage by stage, as Henry grew older, 
and it is only after these progressive clinical manifesta¬ 
tions have been observed, with the passing of years, 
that the true surgical or pathological basis underlying 
the seeming vagaries of his life becomes apparent. 
The evidence of the last years of his life is so conclusive 
that, in my judgment, the final diagnosis is amply plain. 
If, then, Henry is to be regarded as a contemporary 
patient, he must be dealt with from the psychological 
point of view first, the surgical following later. 

As a boy Henry undoubtedly possessed exceptional 
intellectual endowments. He also was infected with 
ambition, that pyrexial disease which disturbs the 
youthful tranquillity of many men, and, at times, 
transports the mind into a most restless delirium. In 
addition to ambition he had a very facile appreciation 
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of feminine charm, and when woman is admitted to 
attend the ambition-afflicted youth she soon dispels 
the ailment, though sometimes the patient subsequently 
finds himself incapacitated for life. 

Henry is said to have suffered from an Oedipus 
complex. His elder brother, Arthur, was not only 
the obstacle to his ambition for the Throne, but also 
his rival in love, being affianced and subsequently 
married to Catherine of Aragon. As a result of this, 
the manifestations of his Oedipus complex in regard 
to his father and mother were transferred by the 
young Henry on to his brother and sister-in-law. 
Arthur’s early death from phthisis removed the 
double obstacle, and Henry, at the age of eighteen, 
succeeded his father to the Throne, and married 
Catherine forthwith. 

To my mind this was a perfectly normal marriage 
union, fired by love and tempered by diplomacy. 
However, if the psychological basis is to be accepted, 
the objects he coveted as a result of his complex seem 
now to have been achieved. Having thus said that 
Henry, in the choice of his wife, had been irresistibly 
actuated by incestuous desires as a result of this trans¬ 
ference of his Oedipus complex, the pyschologists then 
go on to explain his subsequent wish for divorce, on 
the grounds that he himself eventually recognized the 
incestuous nature of his marriage, and so came to fear 
that the curse of Heaven was upon it. It is true that 
Henry did seek his ultimate divorce from Catherine 
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on the plea that his marriage to his brother’s widow was 
incestuous, and therefore void ; but this seems to me 
to have been simply a convenient excuse. It was not 
mere psychological distress upon the recognition of 
his incest which made Henry regard a divorce as impera¬ 
tive, it was a need more substantial, namely, the neces¬ 
sity of a male heir to secure the Tudor succession to 
the Throne, which had never been occupied by a woman. 
And it was not a curse of Heaven which was Henry’s 
reason for believing his wife no longer capable of 
producing that heir ; it was the menopause. Catherine, 
at the age of forty-two in 1527, ceased to menstruate. 
Henry, who was always a man of action, having now 
lived happily, and, it may be said, hopefully, with his 
wife for eighteen years, immediately decided that, as a 
consequence of this, his national duty now demanded 
his taking a new and younger wife. Catherine, poor 
lady, had done her best. During practically the whole 
of her child-bearing life she had been ‘ in that condition 
in w'hich every wife should be who loves her lord ’, but 
miscarriage after miscarriage, and stillbirth after still¬ 
birth had repeatedly blighted her efforts. With the 
arrival of menopause, she came face to face with the 
fact that she had only one living child, and that a girl, 
Mary. It w r as not concupiscence that urged Henry to 
seek a new wife. It would seem that, in those days, it 
was permissible to trespass with impunity on extra- 
uxorial pastures for a little amorous browsing, if 
inclination prompted. In fact, Henry had had a 
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natural son, who was afterwards Duke of Richmond, 
by one Elizabeth Blount. He had at one time contem¬ 
plated setting him up as his heir, if no son was forth¬ 
coming by marriage. However, in order to have a 
legitimate heir now, it was necessary for him to be 
formally divorced from Catherine and to remarry. 
Catherine remained his wife for six more years, and it 
was not until May 1533 that the divorce was at last 
accomplished. But already, four months previously, 
Henry had married Anne Boleyn ; she was already 
pregnant, and the prospective babe was, according to 
the astrologers, to be a son. The stars must have 
changed in their courses, for a daughter, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth, was born. Then Anne began to 
display the same propensity for miscarriage that 
Catherine had done, and again Henry’s hopes for a 
heir receded. The psychologists state that it was 
the same incestuous attractiveness that subconsciously 
governed Henry s choice of Anne, one incestuous 
marriage merely giving place to another. Anne’s 
appeal lay in the fact that Henry had been intimate 
with both her mother and her elder sister, Mary ; while 

she herself was said to have had relations with her own 
brother, Lord Rochford. 

Then Henry, when he recognized that the incestuous 
taint had recurred in his marriage, feared that it must 
be for this reason that Heaven was still making him 
pay the penalty of infertility, so that, in order to 
placate the gods and have a son, he must free himself 
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from Anne. But by now the medical mind is beginning 
to suspect pathological rather than spiritual reasons 
for these repeated miscarriages. Poor Henry, however, 
in his despair, and in his ignorance of pathology, 
determined to try one more spouse, in an endeavour to 
do his duty to the nation and the House of Tudor. 
And so Anne must go. Her nomadic cupidity had 
become so notorious since the birth of her daughter 
that it provided ample grounds for an indictment, and 
she was brought to the executioner’s block. 

At this stage I should like to digress for a moment, 
in the investigation of Henry, to defend the honour of 
Queen Elizabeth. Dean Inge has cast doubt on her 
paternity. He might be forgiven his ignorance of 
obstetrics, if not his ungallantry, for the cleric’s func¬ 
tion in conjugal matters ends with the marriage 
ceremony, the point where the doctor’s begins. Eliza¬ 
beth was bom of Anne Boleyn on September 
1 533 * ^ was a full-term baby, the first day of 
Anne’s last period was December ist 1532. Concep¬ 
tion, therefore, occurred sometime after December 
7th. It was exactly seven weeks later, on January 25th, 
1533, that Henry and Anne were married. Now Anne 
had, very painstakingly and very shrewdly, repulsed 
Henry’s advances for six long years, refusing to be his 
mistress, lest, thereby, she jeopardize her chances of 
becoming his Queen. It is known, however, that just 
before her marriage, when her succession as Queen 
was assured, Anne did surrender her virtuous scruples 
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to Henry. It certainly must have been during those 
seven weeks that conception took place, and Henry 
must have been the father, for is it so much as remotely 
probable, not to say possible, that Anne would risk 
dalliance with another lover during those last few 
weeks immediately prior to her marriage, the event 
which meant the crowning of her life’s ambition ? 
She had everything to lose and nothing to gain by such 
an indiscretion, Elizabeth was therefore the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn as surely as 
it is possible for anybody to be sure of anything in these 
matters. Conceived out of wedlock, she was, however, 
bom beneath its benediction. If Elizabeth’s birth was 
at all premature, the evidence only becomes the more 
convincing. 

Now to return to Henry. After Anne Boleyn there 
followed Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, Catherine 
Howard, and Catherine Parr, all in the course of seven 
years. In Jane’s marriage there was again an incestu¬ 
ous element, for she was a blood relation, though a 
somewhat distant one. She produced the long-sought 
son and heir, who was to become Edward the Sixth. 
She died immediately afterwards—harsh, unrelenting 
fate—from puerperal fever. Henry was grief-stricken, 
and showing that it was his desire for a son, and not 
concupiscence, that had prompted his polygamy, he 
ceased, now that that desire was fulfilled, to elicit the 
slightest wish for a new wife. He no longer had any 
personal interest in the female of the species. After 
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two and a half years of widowerhood, it was Cromwell 
who suggested that Henry should marry Anne of 
Cleves, and it was with complete apathy that he agreed. 
However, having been married by proxy, she proved, 
in person, so grossly unattractive and unintelligent, 
that Henry firmly but graciously repudiated the 
marriage. 

‘ After the sundry troubles of min d that had happened 
to him by marriage he was not over-anxious to heed 
the importunacy of his counsellors for another espousal, 
either diplomatic or compensatory. However, when 
he did marry Catherine Howard, she provided him with 
the requisite antidote to the dose of disappointment 
which Anne of Cleves had administered. Unfortu- 

m 

nately, she tired in her attentions all too soon. Even if, 
in the end, Henry raised no voice of objection to this 
same Catherine's being put upon her trial, others than 
he were the prime movers in the proceedings. He had 
been sincerely fond of her, and had forgiven her her 
many amorous extra-marital indulgences. These, how¬ 
ever, had at last become so flagrant that, at her trial, 
after confessing her guilt, she was considered deserving 
of the death sentence by some of those very counsellors 
who had so recently proposed her to the position of 
Queen. All the evidence goes to show that, not only 
did Henry take no active part in Catherine Howard’s 
removal, but that he actually became distraught when 
he perceived the ultimate, and to him unexpected, 
course the proceedings had taken. * He seems very 
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old and gray since the mishap to his last Queen, 1 
wrote one chronicler. 

A perfect wife should be a young man’s mistress, a 
middle-aged man’s companion, and an old man’s 
nurse. Henry, not being fortunate enough to find this 
concatenation of ideals all in one woman, may perhaps 
be regarded by some people as having sought to supply 
his changing requirements by a sequence of wives. 
The qualifications required of his first three wives were 
that, as suitable mistresses, they should be potential 
mothers of a male heir to the Throne. This object 
having been at last achieved by his third wife, Jane 
Seymour, and at the same time being aggrieved, poor 
man, at the very tragic death of the mother in giving 
birth to that heir, he was persuaded to marry Anne of 
Cleves and Catherine Howard hoping for middle-aged 
companionship. Both failed him. However, in his 
premature old age he married the twice-widowed 
Catherine Parr, the ideal nurse, who was brought to 
him by Providence and survived to tend him to the end. 

Before completing the history of Henry’s case, and 
proceeding to the physical examination of his lesions, 
there remains the third and last question to be con¬ 
sidered that of his cruelty to his wives. Meditating 
upon the foregoing circumstances of Henry’s life, I 
feel now convinced that a little more indulgence should 
be shown towards him in his attitude to his spouses. 
With the exception of Anne Boleyn, Henry displayed 
to every one of his six wives, if not always love, 
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certainly as kindly a consideration and as just a treatment 
as the dictates of his duty as a ruler and the father of a 
royal line permitted, and overlooked, according to his 
lights, their sins of omission and commission with far 
more toleration than many men less chivalrous would 
have done. Catherine of Aragon was his wife for 
twenty-four years, so that time alone was ample testi¬ 
mony to his constancy. Jane Seymour died in child¬ 
birth, and there is copious evidence of his sincere 
grief at her loss. Anne of Cleves, a bovine, dull, and 
ill-beseeming queen, was foisted on to him under false 
pretences ; the marriage was never consummated. He 
repudiated the contract so graciously, however, and 
provided for her so handsomely, that she retained her 
regard for him as long as she lived. She died a natural 
death in the palace of Chelsea. When he married 
Catherine Howard Henry was, perhaps, fonder of her 
than of any of his previous wives, and he was, as has 
been seen, very sorely and genuinely distressed at her 
death. As for Catherine Parr, she must surely have 
been a woman deeply loved and very loving to have 
nursed and mothered her ageing Henry as conscienti¬ 
ously as she did. 

So much for the psychological motives in Henry’s 
marriages, the factors governing his choice of his 
wives, and the explanations of the attitudes which he 
displayed towards each of them. Now to seek the 
surgical or pathological basis underlying the tragedy, 
and explaining many of the anomalies of his life. 
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I think it can be proven beyond doubt that the whole 
of Henry’s life was governed, and, indeed, a great deal 
of the subsequent history of England changed, by the 
dictates of a spirochaete which gained access to his 
royal person in his early youth. Syphilis was first 
brought to Europe from America by Columbus—or, 
rather, should I say, by Columbus’s crew—in 1493, 
two years after Henry was bom. There can, therefore, 
be no possible suggestion of any syphilitic taint in his 
heredity. His parents, Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York, had quite a large family, and Henry was bom 
healthy. As a young lad he was unusually handsome, 
tall, fair-haired, strong, and athletic and, according to 
Erasmus, already of regal bearing. He was, in fact, 
distinguished by his robust good health and excep¬ 
tional mental talent. He was eighteen years of age 
when he married Catherine of Aragon, who, seven 
months later, bore a stillborn daughter. Three more 
children followed who either were stillborn or died 
immediately after birth. Next the daughter was born, 
who was subsequently to reign as Bloody Mary. As 
Mary grew up, the evidence of congenital syphilis 
became, surely, all too plain. Her face was prema¬ 
turely old and scarred, her hair thin and patchy, she 
had a * square head ’, with the forehead abnormally 
protruding, if not actually showing frontal bosses. 
All these suggest inherited lues. Sir Clifford Allbutt 
has decided that her extremely bad sight was due to 
interstitial keratitis. It is probable that she had a 
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miscarriage soon after her marriage to Philip II of 
Spain, who, incidentally, was married four times. 
Moreover, her sudden death, at the early age of forty- 
two, while she was attending Mass, was probably 
consequent upon arterial degeneration and a high 
blood-pressure, the outcome of syphilis. After the 
birth of Mary, Catherine suffered several miscarriages, 
and then one further stillbirth. Henry’s next wife, 
Anne Boleyn, after bearing Elizabeth, showed the 
same disposition to miscarriage and stillbirth. Jane 
Seymour died before any such misfortunes could befall 
her. Already, having obtained such a history of mis¬ 
carriage, the modem surgeon would have had Wasser- 
mann tests of the blood carried out for syphilis ; and, 
of all Henry’s wives, Anne of Cleves, whose marriage 
was never consummated, was the only one who might 
have been expected to have given a negative test. 

During the period when Catherine Howard was his 
wife, he being forty-nine to fifty years of age, his 
physical decay was advancing rapidly. The * violent 
ulcer ’—also described as ‘ the old fistula ’—in his leg 
was giving him much pain, and when it was closed 
the pain became worse, and a fever developed. Now 
the chief causes of chronic ulcers of the leg are varicose 
veins and syphilis. Ulcers due to varicose veins, even 
of large size and long standing, often cause the patient 
remarkably little pain. They are also far less common 
in men than in women. On the other hand, syphilitic 
ulcers may be associated with a similar disease of the 
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bones of the leg, which causes pain ; and if pyogenic 
infection is admitted through the ulcer, a chronic osteo¬ 
myelitis is superadded, with the possible formation of 
sequestra. There is then aggravation of the pain and 
the development of fever when the * sinus is closed \ 

In February 1541, and on several occasions subse¬ 
quently up to the time of his death, Henry suffered 
from grave attacks of fever. Ague has been suggested 
as the cause ; but this is discountenanced by the fact 
that on no occasion was there any mention of rigors. 
Furthermore, these attacks have been variously de¬ 
scribed as * lingering fever 9 and ‘ languishing fever 
and whatever such terms may indicate, they certainly 
do not suggest the intermittent febrile attacks of malaria. 

When Anne of Cleves, in 1543, heard of the marriage 
of Catherine Parr to the King she remarked, 4 A fine 
burthen Madam Catherine has taken on herself/ She 
also said ‘ the King was so stout, that such a man had 
never been seen. Three of the biggest men that could 
be found, could get inside his doublet \ Apparently 
syphilis, spirits, and sepsis were taking their toll on his 
cardio-vascular system. Valvular disease and arterio¬ 
sclerosis were causing i dropsy * of the legs, ascites, 
and consequent inability to get about without great 
difficulty. As a result of his rising blood-pressure 
Henry began to suffer from very severe headaches, 
wilich prevented him from attending to his affairs for 
days together. His corpulence was aggravated by the 
development of cirrhosis of the liver. 
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It has been suggested that Henry died in uraemic 
coma, but from the description of his death it is clear 
that this could not have been the case. He retained 
his memory to the end, although he was already grown 
‘ speechless \ In the uraemic, on the other hand, 
memory goes early, and mental apathy lapses into 
unconsciousness and coma some time before death 
arrives. Henry died at the age of fifty-five and a half, 
on January 28th, 1547, and, as I picture him on his 
death-bed, he died primarily from heart failure. Just 
as his life had been ruled by his syphilitic infection, so 
his death was occasioned by its ravages upon his heart 
and blood-vessels. 

We hate to have our early ideals shattered ; to have 
to alter our fixed ideas of justice. We are loath to 
relinquish those traditional examples of wickedness 
which it has always eased our consciences to look upon 
as criteria of vice, in contrast with which we ourselves 
are very paragons of virtue. But when Reason is the 
iconoclast, and Fact his weighty weapon, the gods all 
crumble in the musty temples of traditional prudery, 
and we come at last to worship at the altar of enlight¬ 
ened truth. The story of Henry’s brutality is a myth ; 
the plurality of his marriages was the outcome of his 
sincere consciousness of his responsibilities as the 
father of a line of kings ; the tragedy of his life was the 
work of a spirochaete. Perhaps I may trace, one day, 
its results on the whole of our history since. 
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P OOR Anne Stuart was like the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, she had so many children ; but, 
as she didn’t know what to do, they all died—if 
they got so far as being born at all. Had some of her 
children only been delivered by a Caesarean operation, 
instead of being subjected to the birth trauma neces¬ 
sarily associated with a contracted or deformed pelvis, 
which Anne must have had, there would have been 
fewer stillbirths, and some, at least, of the babes born 
sturdy enough to survive even Anne’s singularly inexpert 
efforts at nursing them through their childish ailments. 

She was small in stature, and small women are 
always the most prolific ; or would be were contra¬ 
ceptives not so certain nowadays. She married Prince 
George of Denmark in 1683, when she was nineteen, 
and had seventeen children in twenty-five years, before 
George’s death and the menopause brought to a 
doubly sure conclusion her attempts to produce an 
acceptable heir to carry on the Stuart succession. At 
the mere sight of George she fell pregnant ; but, of all 
these children, only six lived long enough to be given 
names. One, William Henry, born in 1689, who was 
made Duke of Gloucester, managed with difficulty to 
reach the age of eleven. All the rest were either 
stillborn, or died immediately they saw the light. 
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If the doctors had saved but one of Anne’s children 
we might have had no Hanoverians. The four 
Georges and William would not have mattered, but no 
Victoria. . . . ! 

The Duke of Gloucester was always weakly. He had 
a very large, deformed head, and did not walk until 
he was six years old. He, too, was probably the victim 
of trauma at birth, and indiscretion after it. The first 
wet-nurse who was brought to him was found to have 
too large a nipple to be accommodating, so a second 
was ushered in. Immediately he suckled he got con¬ 
vulsions, and another nurse was looked for whose milk 
would cure convulsions. After several trials, his father 
himself eventually discovered a woman whom he 
thought looked as if her milk should be suitable. How 
he decided this I do not know, but the moment William 
Henry was put to her breast the convulsions ceased. 
When he was three years old he had ague ; but took 
his Jesuits’ Powders with such apparent gusto that he 
was soon recovered. At the age of six he had not yet 
learned to walk. His legs looked normal enough, and, 
although he was never strong, he had not suffered from 
any illness suggesting infantile paralysis, spinal disease, 
or other condition which might have caused weakness 
of the legs. So his simple, unintelligent father decided 
that his failure to walk was mere obstinacy, and resorted 
to the strap. After this callous and primitive form of 
treatment, the little duke did manage to get on to his 
feet, and to move about the room by holding on to 
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chairs and tables, and in the course of a few years 
seems to have developed normal control, for mention 
is made of his having dancing-lessons, and of his manly 
deportment in commanding the regiment of soldiers 
which he enlisted amongst the little pages of the 
court. 

Between Anne and her sister Mary there was never 
very much in common, and both were totally unlike 
their father, James II, who, since his deposal, was 
exiled in France, and under the aegis of Louis XIV. 
The sisters had quarrelled, and Mary, who now occu¬ 
pied the Throne beside her husband William, took every 
opportunity of belittling Anne by a studied disregard. 
William of Orange was small, ill-formed, and ugly in 
appearance. Anne used to call him ‘ Caliban ’, or the 
Dutch Abortion ’, a name which, in fact, also epitom¬ 
ized the attitude towards him of many of his subjects. 
And a girl who could thus address a brother-in-law 
whom she disliked must have been not without some 
glimmerings of a sense of humour. 

In 1694 Mary died of smallpox at the early age of 
thirty-four. This was quite an unexpected turn of 
events. William and Mary left no children. Whether 
this was her fault, or whether it was that William had 
become exclusively preoccupied with his fair mistress, 
Elizabeth, one of the two very beautiful Villiers sisters, 
it was, in any case, the general belief that Mary would 
survive her husband, marry again, and by having a 
family finally exclude Anne from succession to the 
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Throne. Mary’s death made Anne the heir-presump¬ 
tive, and the fact that she possessed a son, who, at 
the time, was five years old, and who could carry on 
the succession, both Stuart and Protestant, immediately 
raised her to a position of respect and importance, in the 
eyes of the court and the nation. There was, however, 
still her deposed father, James II, to be reckoned with, 
and his recall was strongly supported by the Jacobites. 
There was also his son, of the same name. Anne 
Hyde, James II’s first wife, and mother of Mary and 
Anne, had died when Anne was seven. This son was 
bom to Mary of Modena, his second wife, in 1688, 
while James was still King. His birth occurred one 
month prematurely. Anne was in doubt whether or 
not to accept this young James as her brother—or 
rather her half-brother. It was thought by many that 
he was spurious, and that he had been smuggled into 
the bed in a warming-pan, to be passed off as Mary’s 
son. Very strange are the uses to which warming- 
pans and silk hats have at times been put. Maids were 
set to spy on Mary, as she was lying-in, and although 
they do not seem to have been able to observe anything 
which might have been brought as a conclusive dis¬ 
proof of the baby’s authenticity, incredulity still per¬ 
sisted. However, on her death-bed, Anne, sighing, 
4 My brother, my brother,’ seems at last to have duly 

recognized the Pretender. 

At the age of eleven Anne’s son died, and again the 
whole prospect changed in regard to the Throne. The 
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Duke of Gloucester was only ill five days. He had a 
high fever, headache, delirum, and a sore throat. Dr. 
RadclifFe said it was scarlet fever, and probably it was. 
He also said that the bleeding which another physician 
had already performed was the cause of his death. It 
may have helped, and so probably did Anne’s nursing. 
"Then the Act of Succession was passed, and Anne, 
while having her right to the Throne thus secured, was 
also brought to a full realization that the onus now 
finally lay upon her to produce an heir, if the Crown, 
upon her death, was not to pass from the heads of the 
Stuart family to those of the Hanovers. The new 
hope that was bom with every fresh pregnancy was 
drowned in a sudden flood of despair as she contem¬ 
plated her repeated previous disappointments. 

In 1702, when she became Queen, Anne was thirty- 
eight. She was a woman of little intelligence, few 
accomplishments, and no personality. Vacillation and 
indecision, want of self-assurance, and a hypersensi¬ 
tiveness to the disapproval of those around her left her 
a prey to those many designing associates who pre¬ 
tended to advise her. The fear of consequences and 
the penance of regrets, the two monsters which con¬ 
stantly harass the minds of the pusillanimous, caused 
Anne to depend upon the decision of others as to the 
plans she should adopt and the political course she 
should pursue. Sarah Churchill, afterwards the 
Duchess of Marlborough, whom she had known from 
girlhood, exercised her very clever brain to secure for 
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herself the place of Anne’s confidante and mentor. 
She established a complete domination over Anne, 
who, apparently recognizing her own deficiencies, 
willingly accepted the other’s influence. And in order 
to remove any restraint on their intimacy which their 
difference in rank might involve, Anne suggested that 
Sarah should call her c Mrs. Morley while she referred 
to Sarah as i Mrs. Freeman ’. When she was reduced 
in spirit by despair and by her sense of inferiority, she 
used to sign her pathetic letters : ‘ Your poor, infor- 
tunate, faithful Morley.’ It can hardly be said that 
the Duchess of Marlborough was a general favourite at 
court, although, no doubt, many of the contumelies 
which were propagated about her were but the pro¬ 
ducts of feminine fecundity in feline spitefulness. It 
used to be whispered that < Queen Anne might make 
Sarah Churchill a duchess, but it was beyond her power 
to make her a gentlewoman ’. Though Sarah concen¬ 
trated all her exertions on advancing her own ends and 
those of her husband, it must be admitted that she had 
a clear-thinking and far-seeing head, and that the 
simple-minded Anne had frequent occasion to con¬ 
sider herself fortunate in having such a brain to func¬ 
tion vicariously for her. This was especially the case 
on account of the many difficult political and military 
struggles which punctuated her reign. At last, how¬ 
ever, the Duchess of Marlborough fell from favour, and 
Marlborough himself soon afterwards followed the 
same fate. But Anne found it impossible to dispense 
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with the services of a mental factotum, and before long 
Mrs. Masham made her way into the Queen’s favour 
in the place of her rich relation, 

Was Anne homosexual ? It has been said that this 
was the fundamental basis of her attachment to her 
two female favourites. George surely gave her no 
grounds for questioning his physical competency as a 
husband ; but his weak and unassertive mentality left 
unsatisfied her feminine need for domination and 
protection. Anne felt this deprivation ; and, at the 
same time, her poor intellect and paucity of interests 
made it difficult for any adequate sublimation to 
develop which might compensate for it. With such 
lines of reasoning the Freudians have fortified them¬ 
selves in their contention that Anne’s attraction for 
Sarah Churchill—and toalessextent for Mrs. Masham— 
had its psychological origin in a desire for a substitute 
for her husband who could supply her mental as well 
as her physical requirements. They maintain that the 
attraction was essentially the result of a true transfer¬ 
ence to these two women. Now Sarah’s desire to keep 
that attraction alive led her to reserve her intimate 
friendship exclusively for Anne, so as never to risk 
arousing her jealousy. The long absences of her 
husband, Marlborough, at the war may have encouraged 
a reciprocal and inverted transference of her sexual 
interests on to Anne. In this manner the Freudians 
would construct a homosexual foundation for the 

attachment between Anne and these two ladies of 
12 
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the court. In spite of their intimacy, she subjected 
Sarah to frequent outbursts of snubs and opposi¬ 
tions, and this is interpreted as a compensatory 
reaction on the part of Anne upon her recognition 
of her Lesbian inclination, and as an attempt to 
escape from it and from the feelings of guilt which it 

Now these may be reasonable conclusions to the psy¬ 
chologists, but psychology and medicine have different 
standards both of terminology and of conception ; the 
former deals in thought while the currency of the latter 
is deeds. The psychologist may prove Anne homosexual 
in theory, but the medical man cannot conceive it of 
her in practice. During the greater part of her life 
Anne was either actually bearing a child or just delivered 
of one and preparing for the next. As a result of this, 
and in spite of the fact that she may subconsciously 
have recognized a certain want which the weakness of 
her husband’s personality could not supply, it seems 
to me inevitable that the constant obtrusion of motherly 
and wifely interests, which her perennial pregnancies 
must have vouchsafed, would have completely ob¬ 
literated any tendency to such a transference of her 
sexual affinities. Moreover, her great desire in life was 
to have children, so that, even if a transference had 
been liable to occur, it would not have been likely to 
follow a homosexual channel, since this could only have 
led to a further frustration of her wish for fruition. 
Unless or until we all turn Freudian in views we shall 
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continue to recognize that close associations and intim¬ 
acies are possible between women, without implying any 
homosexual basis at all, and that the intimacies may be 
as devoid of physical interests as the most asexual subli¬ 
mation. And I think this was so in the case of Anne. 

She was distinctly plain—a pudding face ; her 
saving grace was a sweet and melodious voice. As she 
grew older she became double-chinned and coarsely 
corpulent. She ate gluttonously and drank too much. 
But I suppose she must be allowed some outlet by 
which to escape from her woes, for if ever there was a 
woman with a cross to bear, it was Anne. Hard drink¬ 
ing was the rule in her reign. A preferential tariff was 
granted about this time to wine from Portugal, so that 
port became the general medium for Bacchanalian 
indulgence, instead of the lighter and less exacting 
French wines. The apotheosis of the three-bottle 
man became the vogue, gout and stone fashionable and 
almost honourable maladies. Gladstone did away with 
this tariff, but by then a century and a half of port 
drinking had hardened the stomachs of Englishmen, 
and changed their sparkling wit into what is now a still 
and more subdued humour. Port also ruined the 
English palate, both for wines of discrimination and for 
culinary subtleties—and it has never recovered since. 

Anne was not only a drinker, she seems also to have 
been a gambler. As a girl she played at cards a great 
deal, but always lost, and three times her father had 
to settle her gambling debts. She was deeply fond of 
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her husband, for he was the only person in the world 
who showed her any affection. She had had a mild 
love-affair with young Lord Mulgrave when she was 
eighteen ; but it was very mild, and had only got to 
the stage of nods and becks, when the presumptive 
youth was effectively rusticated by being sent to a post 
in Tangiers. That had been the whole wild gamut 
of Anne’s experience of men. Prince George was a 
simple, dull fellow, good-natured and complacent 
enough, a tough horseman and a hard drinker. He and 
Anne, being of about the same intellectual tonnage, 
soon came to understand one another after their 
marriage, and, in their unenlightened isolation, a 
bucolic but sincere love grew up between them. 

Although neither Anne nor her husband exercised 
any appreciable influence upon the conditions or 
events of the period, the reign was one which was 
marked by military distinction, cultural brilliance, and 
social splendour. The wars arising out of the con¬ 
troversy of the Spanish Succession afforded Marl¬ 
borough the opportunity of enhancing the prestige of 
England on the side of the Grand Alliance against 
France and Spain. At home the arts of peace flour¬ 
ished more conspicuously than they had done for 
nearly a century. Swift flung out his clever satires, 
Addison and Steele scribbled their essays, and the 
former, once his shy tongue had been loosened with 
wine, enlivened the coffee-houses with his brilliant 
discourse. Pope wrote his verses and Defoe his 
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belated novels. Bolingbroke, in spite of all his deep 
wallowings in liquor and his brave delight in the ladies, 
retained the pre-eminent place in politics ; and 
Newton led the world in science. Dr. Johnson was 
preserved to decorate a later generation, for, being then 
a child, he was ‘ touched ’ by Queen Anne for the 
King’s Evil, a term which seems to have really included 
tuberculous lesions in various manifestations. It was 
at this time, too, that John Bull first made his appear¬ 
ance, the figure which, both in pride and in prejudice, 
came to symbolize the Englishman of every age. 
John Bull was the central character in a series of four 
political tracts written by Dr. John Arbuthnot, and 
published in 1712 under the title Law is a Bottomless- 
Pit. Arbuthnot was a London physician, prominent in 
society and letters as well as in his profession. He was 
physician to the Queen, and was one of those who 
attended her at her death. It is a little curious that 
this idol of an Englishman should have been set up by 
Arbuthnot, who was a Scot. Still the people of the 
two nations had had plenty of opportunity of observing 
one another ; the union of England and Scotland had 
just been effected ; and, after all, the Stuarts, who of 
course were Scots, had ruled England for a hundred 
years. Perhaps, indeed, a better figure of an English¬ 
man should be modelled by a Scot, his detachment and 
impartiality giving him a truer perspective. To read 
those tracts of Arbuthnot’s now is amusing and instruc¬ 
tive, but at the time when they were written they must 
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have been greeted as a very arresting satire on the 
political, social, and economic conditions then pre¬ 
vailing at home and abroad. John Bull is described 
as being involved in a lawsuit, which stood for the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the various belligerents 
are introduced as the litigants. Mr. Frog was the 
Dutch, though, for no other reason than its singular 
appropriateness, the designation has since come to be 
applied to the French. Louis XIV was dubbed ‘ Lewis 
Baboon ’; the late King of Spain, * Lord Strutt ’; the 
King of Portugal, ‘ Tom the Dustman ’. John Bull 
was ‘ an honest plain-dealing Fellow, Choleric, Bold, 
and of a very unconstant Temper ’. This inconstancy 
of temper was due to the uncertainty of his native 
climate, for ‘ his Spirits rose and fell with the Weather¬ 
glass’. 

1 If you flattered him you might lead him like a 
child. John was quick and understood his Business 
very well, but no Man alive was more careless in 
looking into his Accounts, or more cheated by 
Partners, Apprentices, and ^Servants. This^was 
occasioned by his being a boon Companion, loving 
his Bottle and his Diversion ; for, to say Truth, no 
Man kept a better House than John, nor spent his 

Money more generously.’ 

And so the description goes on. Some is true enough, 
but there are many deficiencies, many distortions, and 
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many exaggerations, which are as obvious as they are 
ludicrous. He has been fashioned and re-fashioned 
from age to age to accord with the changing concep¬ 
tions of the ideal, and, as we see him to-day, he still 
presents an inspiring figure, standing akimbo, with 
his rubicund and rustic mien, his bovine neck, and 
Atlantean shoulders, in breeches, top boots, and Union- 
jack waistcoat. An Englishman’s idea of God is an 
Englishman eight feet high ; and John Bull is His 
terrestrial representative. 

Another institution of the period, which has come 
down to us, is what is known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
Previously the income derived from certain rich Church 
benefices was devoted by the king to provision for his 
women and his natural children, and a king’s morals 
were largely governed by the state of his exchequer. 
The succession of kings, especially the last three, 
found this special fund a very convenient and useful 
possession, and they certainly saw no occasion to 
divert its use to any different purpose. But Anne, 
having to meet no such demands upon her resources, 
sponsored the appropriation of this money to increasing 
the livings of some of the more impoverished clergy. 
Perhaps she thought that if she was to have no syco¬ 
phantic gallants to flatter her, she might at least have 
some plump churchmen to console her. The Queen’s 
Bounty put an end to the Kings’ prodigality. 

In 1708 Anne’s husband died, and she, like Niobe, 
was dissolved in tears. She had tended him for 
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months past, herself undertaking most of the duties ; 
but the conspicuous inaptitude which Anne had always 
displayed in the nursing of her children was equally 
apparent in her ministrations to her bibulous, gouty, 
and asthmatic husband. George’s virtue was a nega¬ 
tive one, in that, as he did nothing, he did no harm. 
After a becoming lapse of time Parliament suggested 
that Anne should marry again. Had they previously 
taken the trouble to try to comprehend their Queen’s 
mentality they would have appreciated the futility of 
their plea, and foreseen the repugnance with which it 
would be received. Anne was shocked at the very 
idea. However, she was already forty-five years of 
age, and realized that it was now impossible for her to 
falsify the obstetrical calculations which the nation had 
made or to upset the plans for the Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion by producing a belated heir. 

With Anne beginning to show evidence of failing 
health, it was apparent that England was fast approach¬ 
ing an important cross-road in her history. The country 
was divided into factions ; Tory, Jacobite, and Papist 
were ranged against Whig, Hanoverian, and Protestant. 
Anne, as usual, was hovering indecisively between two 
affinities, those of her Stuart blood and her Protestant 
creed. The first ran strong in her heart, the second 
fevered her head. If only her half-brother, James the 
Pretender, could have been converted to Protestantism, 
Anne would have rapturously embraced both him and 
his cause. She had a frank dislike for the Hanover 
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family. The Electress Sophia, the granddaughter of 

James I, was, according to the Act of Succession, to 

follow Anne upon the Throne, and, though eighty-four 

years of age, she had firmly set her old heart upon 

signing herself Queen of England. If she could only 

live long enough 1 She looked like doing so, too, and 

then suddenly, only two months before Anne died, she 

dropped dead while running for shelter from a shower 

of rain. Acute dilatation of the heart, I suppose. 

Anne regarded the suggestion that George, son of the 

Electress, should visit England, as too precipitous a 

desire to anticipate her vacation of the throne. This 

added rancour to the prejudice which she had already 

conceived against this family, a prejudice which is so 

frequently entertained by persons of position against 

those who are to succeed them. Notwithstanding this 

aversion, Anne could not reconcile herself to any 

slackening of her zeal for her religion, and as the same 

characteristic Stuart bigotry sustained James’s religious 

inflexibility, she was obliged silently to acquiesce in 
the Hanoverian succession. 

Anne’s condition had always been obese enough_it 

was now becoming extreme ; it was an effort for her 
to get about. Before long she had to be carried to the 
House of Lords in a chair whenever her presence there 
was required. Her face became ‘ heavy and coarse ’, 
though the sweetness of her voice did not desert her.’ 

, n 1712 she had another severe attack of gout and 
dunng the following year the sudden and rapidly 
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progressive deterioration in her health necessitated the 
construction of a special pulley by means of which her 
chair at Windsor was dragged up from the drawing¬ 
room to her bedroom. Towards the end of 1713 she 
became practically an invalid. Her seventeen children 
had been a severe tax on her constitution, and her 
repeated sufferings from gout for years past had 
weakened her resistance by forcing upon her so sedent¬ 
ary a mode of life. 

A very interesting account of Anne’s condition 
during the last few months of her life is left by one of 
her attending physicians in a diary and a series of 
letters, which are now preserved in the British Museum 
among the Sloane MSS. (No. 4034)* The diary is in 
the doctor’s own handwriting, and the letters in that 
of the Duke of Shrewsbury, who kept copies of those 
sent to him and to his wife. I cannot find out who 
this physician was, for, either because he could not 
interpret the symptoms which he recorded, or because 
what opinions he did proffer were at variance with 
those of the other physicians, he rather faintheartedly 
preferred to conceal his identity in bare anonymity 
or disguised it by fictitiously subscribing himself J. 
Smith ’. He describes how the Queen was taken sud¬ 
denly ill on December 24th, 1713, at one o’clock midday, 
and how, as soon as he received word, he flew out 
post-haste to Windsor the next day to see her. A short 
time previously, when he had visited her, she was in 
good health ; then she developed a * smarting soreness 
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on the inside of her right thigh followed, on this 
day before Christmas and with dramatic suddenness, 
by * a great rigor, quick pulse, palpitations of the heart, 
short breathing and vomitings On the following day, 
when J. Smith ’ arrived at Windsor, he found the 
the pulse extremely quick ; flying pains all over her ; 
her aspect very much sunk ; her tongue white and 
dry . Now what is the likeliest and most reasonable 
explanation of the case ? Anne had marked varicose 
veins in the legs. Numerous and difficult pregnancies 
are most potent factors in the development of these. 
During Christmas in 1694 she had been obliged to 
remain in bed for several weeks owing to swelling and 
oedema of her legs, and in view of the reports of the 
condition at the time, and of the subsequent course of 
events, this was not due to heart or kidney disease, 
but most probably was the result of her varicose veins. 
This present illness arose, I feel sure, from the same 
cause. The soreness on the inner aspect of the thigh 
would have been a thrombo-phlebitis of the varicose 
saphenous vein. The inflammatory redness, spreading, 
as it does in these cases, into the adjacent tissues, was 
mistaken by tJie physicians for erysipelas when, after 
some persuasion, Anne’s sense of royal delicacy was 
reconciled, and she waived her objection to having the 
part examined. It ‘ appeared of a redish-brown colour ’ 
and ‘ is fixing into an Erysipelas tumour The 
tumour ’ was the hard thrombosed vein, no doubt 
Then, apparently, some of the infected clot in the 
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vein—the femoral was probably also involved—became 
detached and carried off to settle in the lungs. The 
sudden onset of the train of symptoms which the 
physicians then noted is typical, of pulmonary 
embolism. Inflammation was thus set up in the 
lungs, and it is stated that ‘ excessive heat followed, 
with intense thirst, great anxiety, restlessness, and 
inquietude. The pulse was plenus, durus , erratilis y et 
frequens \ This physician diagnosed the illness as a 
‘ violent inflammatory fever *; which was right—so 
far as it went. Bleeding was, as usual, advised, but 
refused by the patient. A crisis occurred about the 
ninth day. The physicians of the period adopted the 
rule of diagnosing any disease of whose nature they 
were uncertain as either gout or ague, just as some 
modem physicians follow a principle which says : 
‘ When in doubt, give Pot. Iod/ So Anne’s attendants 
took sides, those for gout, and those for ague. Some 
advised giving 4 the bark \ some condemned it. 
However, after two to three weeks, Anne had recovered 
from the more acute illness ; but she did not leave 
her room until February 3rd. On March nth there 
was a recurrence of the acute phlebitis, with symptoms 
similar to those of the previous attack. In the diary 
the physician says that he suggested 4 cupping ... to 
prevent too great a load of ill humours falling upon 
the leg \ But this was not agreed to, and the condition 
subsided after about a week. On May 26th the inflam¬ 
mation again returned, extending along the whole 
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length of the veins of the limb from ankle to thigh. 
Anne was in bed most of the time now. 

Dr. Radcliffe, who had been Anne’s physician before 
she had come to the Throne, was no longer in attendance. 
He had been dismissed from court years previously for 
having once spoken rather lightly of an indisposition 
from which Anne was suffering, telling his royal 
patient that her complaint was nothing more than the 
vapours—whatever they were. Patients, chiefly the 
neurotic kind, are dissatisfied, even after the most 
careful and thorough examination, if they are told that 
they are perfectly well. They begrudge the fee, too. 
If there be occasion, however, to tell them that there is 
indeed something very vitally wrong, their distress, 
it seems, is alleviated by the thought that at least they 
have had their money’s worth. Curious compensation 1 
For being told that there is nothing the matter with 
them, patients ought to be delighted to pay double. 

On Friday, July 30th, Anne felt somewhat better, 

and decided to get up. She was very weak and pale, 

and when Dr. Arbuthnot saw her he ordered her head 

to be shaved ; but while the operation was in progress 

Anne fell into a fainting fit, and remained insensible 

for two hours. She then lapsed into a ‘ lethargic 

unconsciousness y with occasional delirium, and about 

eight o clock on Sunday morning, August xst, 1714, 

she died at the palace at Kensington, some said from 

apoplexy, but probably it was from the exhaustion of 
toxaemia* 



At the post-mortem examination an ulcer was found 
on the left leg. The doctors said it was scorbutic. 
Surely it was a varicose ulcer. * The stomach was thin 
and its inner coat too smooth,’ Drink, perhaps ! And 
there was a small umbilical hernia. Nothing else 
abnormal was seen in the abdomen, and the rest o. 
the body, including the lungs, was not examined. 

Anne was dead and the Stuart regime was past ; bu 
John Bull went striding on. 
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W E must all work, if not at the imperative com¬ 
mands of our stomachs, which would other¬ 
wise go empty, then at least at the request of 
our souls for contentment. There are some individuals, 
indeed, who consider that life, pruned of certain 
luxuries, becomes an ordeal, and they, I hope, are 
prepared to work in order to acquire the extra means 
needed to indulge their pet foibles. Those who do 
no work at all die from the want of it. Whatever our 
disposition may be, however, it seems that our occu¬ 
pations constantly expose us to disease, and often 

constitute very important factors in compassing our 
destruction. 

Now in what way do particular callings take toll 
upon their devotees ? Ramazini, Professor of Physick 
Padua, wrote the Tteatise on the Diseases of Tfades- 
mm, which was translated and published in England in 
I 74^> an d his book has become quite a classic of its 
kind. He himself was not only a physician of acute 
observation, but also one of most tolerant under¬ 
standing. Amongst his tradesmen he includes eveiy 
manner of person from washerwoman to divine. 
Occupations and modes of life alter with the years, and 
yet some of the observations made and the principles 
followed by men in the eighteenth century may still 
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point a moral in the twentieth. Ramazini says that 
chemists are poisoned in slow degrees by i nhaling and 
handling the chemicals they mix. Workers in metals 
such as copper and tin, and potters who put lead in 
their porcelain, suffer from metal poisoning. Painters 
are always sickly and not long lived due to the same 
cause. Glass-makers and glass-grinders are similarly 
afflicted, and they, owing to their going from the great 
heat of their furnaces out into the cold, also develop 
chest troubles, pleurisy, asthma, and coughs. They 
have great thirsts, and for this they are advised to 
drink more wine, since cold water taken when heated 
causes sudden death. 

Workers in ‘ Lime and Plaister of Paris ’ inhale and 
assimilate the dust, and thus contract difficulty in 
breathing, dryness and roughness of the throat, and 
costiveness ; and ‘ their Faces are discoloured so as 
to resemble the Substances in which they work ’. 
Nor, it seems, should these workmen feel any consola¬ 
tion in their suffering from the contemplation of the 
products of their labour ; at least, not those of them 
who model images and statues in the said plaister for 
adorning churches, great halls, and libraries. For the 
poet Juvenal deprecates this exhibitionism and Lashes 
the rich unlearned Crew, who, to gain a Reputation of 
Learning among the Vulgar, adorned their Libraries 
with Effigies of the Philosophers \ His own words 

are: 

‘ Indocti primum , quanquam plena omnia Gypso 
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Chrysippi invent as ’. So that whether you be a high¬ 
brow, who, without deploring the ‘ rich ’, would 
strongly resent the ‘ unlearned ’, or a lowbrow, who 
reads gospel truth in anything written in Latin, you 
will, if you wish to escape this accusation, take a hint, 
and forthwith purge your library of its plaster casts 
of Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon ; and, I suppose, of its 
pictures of Goethe, Gladstone, and Beethoven too. 

Fullers, or as they are commonly called to-day, 
Dyers and Cleaners, used urine as the chief chemical 
agent for their work. The ancient fullers placed urine- 
barrels in the public places in order to collect their 
supply, and Vespasian levied a tax on each barrel. 
The rolling drunkards of the town were at a premium, 
for it used to be said of them : ‘ There is no Pitcher 
in the Lane which they do not fill, for their Bladder is 
always full.’ Owing to the disagreeable ammoniacal 
atmosphere in which the fullers constantly carried 
out their occupation, they were subject to coughs, 
fevers, and enlarged glands in the groins and neck. 
But since urine was efficacious in the treatment of 
gout—as well as of many other disorders—fullers were 
wholly immune from this complaint. Emetics were 
recommended, also purges, bleeding with caution, and, 
above all, frequent baths to cleanse the skin and' 
promote perspiration through the pores. Many phy¬ 
sicians declared that ‘ sick People must not change 
their Shirts or Sheets for fear of becoming thereby 
weaker ; but Ramazini flatly condemns this, especially 
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for the fullers, and says that 1 upon all Holy-days, I 
would advise them to wash themselves at Home in 
sweet Water, and walk abroad in clean Linnen \ 

Hippocrates wrote < Air is at once the Author of Life 
and of Diseases \ Fetid atmospheres accounted for 
the illnesses of many workmen. The * Bearers of 
Corps r were subject to ‘ malignant Fevers, sudden 
Death, Cachexies, Dropsies, suffocating Catarrhs, and 
other dismal Distempers \ due to their going ‘ down 
to foul Vaults full of half-rotten Corps \ ‘ They have 
always a wan, cadaverous Countenance, as if they were 
already fit for the grave \ Ramazini gives them various 
pieces of advice in prophylaxis, and waxes eloquent in 
a denunciation of the custom among princes of pre¬ 
serving the bodies of their families in vaults ; he 
advocated the universal adoption of what he calls the 
poor man’s burial, under the earth. In many places 
he shows a remarkable prescience of some of our 
modem principles of sociology, but he did not advance 
so far as to acclaim the advantages of cremation. He 
had a very tender regard for the undertakers, for he 
admits that ‘ it is but reasonable, since the Bearers and 
Funeral-officers hide under the Ground the Corps of 
the Deceased, together with the Errors of Physicians, 
that the Art of Physic should requite them in a bene¬ 
ficial Way for thus supporting the Dignity of the 

Profession \ 

Then as for the diseases resulting from posture. 
Those who are obliged to stand for long intervals, 
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especially if remaining immobile as soldiers and 
butlers do, are liable to ‘ Varices in the Legs ’ and 
‘ Ulcers ’, ‘ nephritic Pains and a Pissing of Blood ’— 
that is, stone in the kidney or bladder, I suppose. 
Those who have to sit at their work get round shoulders 
and a * Laxity of the Belly ’. He might also have 
mentioned the flat feet of waiters and policemen, and 
the pes cavus of manikins. 

Laundresses and washenvomen develop dropsy and 
also ‘ Deficiency of the Menses which is explained 
by the observation that * women under a menstrual 
Purgation are seized with a sudden Suppression, upon 
walking only bare Foot, or washing their Legs and 
Feet with cold Water ’. 

Fishermen and mariners wear a skin as hard as an 
elephant’s hide, due to the effect of the sun and the 
drying properties of salt. Moreover, ‘ Medicines must 
be given to Sea-faring Men in a triple Proportion to 
the common Dose of those who live on Shoar ’. I 
endorse every word of this, when remembering how, 
in the days of once roving as a ship’s surgeon, I disre¬ 
garded my posological tables, learnt with such pains, 
and gave the crew, from captain to galley-boy, doses 
of calomel, salts, and ‘ Black Jack ’, which would have 
promptly and totally incapacitated any of the pas¬ 
sengers, if given to them. The first timid misgivings 

had been superseded by a bravado reared upon all 
the futile minor doses. 

Midwives were liable to illnesses due to their contact 
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with the lochia which precede and follow delivery, 
for these, in addition to conveying infections, were, 
like the menstrual flux, considered always to possess 
inherent ‘ noxious Qualities \ The menses were be¬ 
lieved to have the property to make people mad. In 
the treatment of wounds, it was decreed that a wounded 
person must not so much as be looked upon by 
‘ women under their menstrual Flux or by Men heated 
with venereal Embraces These latter were also 
thought to be endowed with special potentialities, and 
Pliny said 4 that the Bees pursue Men who are just 
come from a venereal Encounter, as being mightily 
delighted with the Sweetness of Odours, and very 
observant of Chastity From which, it appears, bees 
disapprove of chastity. In Italy, in the early eighteenth 
century, women were still delivered in a sitting posture, 
perched upon a perforated stool. The midwife sat 
4 bending forward with expanded Arms waiting the 
Egress of the Foetus \ and therefore was not only 
obliged to have the malignant lochia constantly falling 
upon her hands, but also became very greatly fatigued. 
Ramazini advocated discarding the stool, and avers that 
‘ the Midwives are not so exposed to Danger in Eng¬ 
land, France, Germany, and other Countries, where the 
big-bellied Women bring forth their Children in Bed ’. 

The term, nurse, was used, not in the sense in which 
it is mostly now employed, but with its essential mean¬ 
ing of the suckling mother. Errors in diet, irregular 
sleep, and a 4 Depredation of the nutritious Juice ’ 
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caused diseases in their breasts, fevers, hysteric 
passions, consumptions, headaches, vertigos, and 
eruptions. They are advised as to a correct mode of 
living; and then, in making incidental reference to a 
‘ sympathy ’ which he had observed to exist between 
various organs of the body, Ramazini foreshadowed 
our modem knowledge of endocrinology—the function 
^tnd inter-relation of the ductless glands* T*he sym¬ 
pathy between the womb, the breast, and the thyroid 
was well known. Speaking of the reaction in the womb 
during coitus, he says that this produces simultaneous 
and correlated reactions in other parts of the body. 
The ancients were aware of the concomitant enlarge¬ 
ment of the neck, due to a physiological swelling of the 
thyroid gland. On the wedding night they measured 
the bride’s neck with a piece of thread ; in the morning 
it was measured again, and if the thread was then 
found to be too short, there was appropriate jubilation, 
for this was recognized as evidence ‘ that the Bride- 
groom had made a Virgin a Woman 

Human occupations are too numerous to allow of 

them all being dealt with here, but I must quote the 

advice of Plato about avoiding periphrasis and placebos 
in treating workmen. He says : 

‘When a Tradesman is taken ill, he must be 
cured by Vomiting, or Purging, or Caustics, or 
Incision ; for if a Physician tells him of a long 
protracted Regimen, and Bolstering up his Head, and 
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the like, he presently replies, That he has not 
Leisure to be sick, and that it will be of no use to 
him to lead an idle lazy Life, and neglect his Busi¬ 
ness. Upon this he takes leave of the Physician, and 
returns to his usual Way of Living ; and thus, if he 
recovers, he does his Business, or, if Nature gives 
Way to the Disease, is set free by Death/ 

Then for the ailments of Learned Men. Apologies 
are tendered for including them amongst tradesmen, 
notwithstanding the saying of Aristophanes that ‘ if 
Poverty and Riches were out of the World, all things 
would be overturned, and Philosophy with all other 
Arts would lie uncultivated for want of Votaries 
Advocates, barristers, judges, servants of great princes 
—which includes politicians, I suppose—poets, philo- 
logers, divines, physicians, and writers : these are the 
learned men. They suffer from the effects of their 
sedentary life. ‘ A Man grows wise by sitting \ and 
falls ill of dyspepsia, kidney troubles, arthritis, and 
short-sightedness. They are ‘thin, wan-coloured, 
morose, and Lovers of a solitary Life . They become 
melancholy and hypochondriacal. Many such men are 
to be seen every day on the Bench, in the pulpit, at the 
Houses of Parliament, and in the reading-room of the 
British Museum. Just as the watchful doctor may 
espy in the street a large goitre hurrying for a bus, 
differentiate an infantile paralysis from a tuberculous 
hip, or recognize even more intimate ailments, so, too, 
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he can pick out men amongst the crowd who are 
suffering from learning. Pliny said : ‘ Atque etiatn 
morbus est aliquis, per sapientiam mori.’ (‘ It is a sort 
of disease to die of wisdom ’). Great pains are taken 
to fathom and give a name to the illnesses of all patients, 
whereas not a few of them, when all is said and done, 
are only suffering from their occupations. It would 
be interesting to total up the number of illuminati who 
have been destined merely per sapientiam mori. And 
then, since in the matter of treatment prevention is 
better than cure, you must wonder what attitude to 
adopt in the application of this principle to the disease 
of learning. Ramaz ini offers a few crisp words of 
advice on hygiene, exercise, and diversion, and then, 
to be more express, he recommends good large peri¬ 
wigs for the learned, to ‘ guard their Head from the 
Injuries of the Air ’. He apparently disapproves of the 
bald pates and long beards which have appeared at 
periods as the recurring vogue, from ancient right up 
to Edwardian times. As a combination they may create 
an aspect of erudition, but when considered separately 
they have less to recommend them. The former must 
be uncomfortably chillsome, while the latter can be 
most prolific media for zoological multiplication and 
most unhygienic receptacles for debris. 

One person Ramazini permits to speak for himself on 
the diseases of his calling. He quotes Petrus Xilander, 
an eminent man of law, who wrote a letter on the sub¬ 
ject, loudly bewailing the fate that made him a lawyer. 
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He bemoans the maimer in which it is necessary to 
prosecute his work, and writes i * That which injures 
us is that lazy Custom of constant Sitting, which is 
inseparable from our Profession \ and he vituperates 
against its nature in grumbling that * Our Gates are 
always beset with a Crowd of People ; the most 
quarrelsome Pettifoggers and Brawlers are always 
teasing us with their Noise and redoubling their 
outrageous Jargon of the Bar \ And as if lawyers 
alone were the victims of the annoyance, he says : 
‘ The most unseasonable Trouble we have is to be 
called upon Business immediately after Dinner \ 
Then these men, being unable to dismiss their troubles 
by altering either the manner of prosecution or the 
nature of the work upon which they are engaged, seek, 
as is the cunning way with lawyers, a postponement or 
temporary relief of or from the penalty it imposes, 
For the man of law adds : ‘ Sometimes indeed we give 
Way to Jollity of Company, and cloud our Wis¬ 
dom with Wine, without observing the nice Points 
of Sobriety \ Wine is one antidote to learning. 
As for the afflictions of the surgeons and physicians, 
they are liable to the ailments of other learned men, 
and in addition incur special risks by their constant 
contact with disease. Their knowledge, however, 
teaches them a certain caution, which enables them to 
avoid infection. They also escape illness and melan¬ 
cholia due 1 to their great exercise, and to the Chearful- 
ness of their Mind, when they return with full Pockets 
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from visiting their Patients \ How pleasant a pro¬ 
phylactic 1 How sanguine a prospect! Surgeons are 
liable to mercurial poisoning while anointing ‘ pocky ’ 
patients, but only the ‘ meaner sort ’ perform this 
treatment; * the better Sort of Surgeons decline such 
a sordid Piece of Service \ It is recommended that 
the patient be instructed to rub the ointment in himself 
while the surgeon stands by. Finally, some doctors 
‘ have catched Ruptures by their constant Fatigue and 
climbing of Stairs ’. 

Then from all these intimate observations and wise 
philosophies I came to meditate upon the general atti¬ 
tude of the doctor to-day, towards life as he sees it and 
towards men as he meets them. If 


All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

the doctor is the producer. He directs the ‘ exits ’ and 
the ‘ entrances ’. He is constantly consulted in the 
casting of the roles, and after crystallizing his interpre¬ 
tation of life’s play and conceiving a workable scheme 
for its execution, tries to fit each player into the part 
to which he is best suited. Then he will prompt the 
stage-frightened neophyte, or curb an over-devastating 
villain. It is he who sees all behind the scenes, and 
hears all the asides, who is the shriver of each player, 
who vivifies one’s lethargy, and suppresses another’s 
indiscreet hilarity, who banishes a fear or dispels a 
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pang, and who, with seasoned judgment, offers a 
stimulus to the ever-trembling actor to go forth to the 
proscenium of life as well prepared as possible for his 
part. He knows the brave spectacle of the play is but 
a sham, and that it is made possible only by Herculean 
efforts on the part of the players to hide their weakness 
and conceal their stress. He knows their grief, their 
strife, and self-denial, the just desires and bitter dis¬ 
appointment submerged beneath the apparent calm. 
He vociferously protests at the exacting despotism of 
the Author of the play, and often wonders why the 
players apotheosize and worship him who set them so 
arduous a task. And those of them who turn frank 
atheist he at least can understand. 

Voltaire wrote that the efficient physician was a man 
w T ho successfully amused his patients while nature 
effected a cure ; and Ambroise Pare, the father of 
French surgery, used to say : ‘ I dressed the wound ; 
God healed the patient/ Perhaps to-day surgeons 
have been called upon to shoulder a slightly increased 
proportion of the work, but every doctor appreciates 
Dame Nature as an invaluable ally and an ubiquitous 
assistant, and recognizes that conscientious subscrip¬ 
tion to her doctrines, and the observance of her laws, 
would go far to rid the world of horror, and disease, 
and sin, and wickedness. And so most doctors are 
part pantheist. 

Huxley’s seed of agnosticism struck a rich and fertile 
soil when it fell upon modem medical thought, and it 
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has borne ready fruit. With reminders, at every hour 

of the day, of the uncertainties of birth, of life, of 

death, and after-death, the questive medical mind 

arrives early at one inevitable conviction, and despair- 

exclaims ‘ I am sure of nothing, not even that 

I am sure of nothing.’ How often, having witnessed 

another exit , does the doctor look down and wonder 

whither, and whence, and why ? When he sees the 

meticulous afflicted and the unscrupulous go free, the 

innocent suffering and the culpable escaping, the 

ascetic unhealthy and the Paphian hale, the astute 

adventuress successfully settled and the discriminating 

maid left unwedded and still wondering, at last a 

justified hedonism rises in his breast, and loudly he 
maintains : 

Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 

Nor heed the rumble of the distant drum. 





WHAT IS AHEAD OF MAN ? 


T HE evolution of the human race is a retrograde 

evolution, civilization a process of degeneration. 
Several of the organs of our body, once func¬ 
tionally perfect, are slowly but surely losing theii 
power to function. Eventually they will become 
absolutely useless to us. 

The degree of degeneration in our optical equip¬ 
ment, resulting, for instance, from its increasing use 
for near vision, as in reading, has fortunately not yet 
reached the stage where artificial correction by lenses 
cannot, in most cases, be satisfactorily accomplished. 
But with our collective range of vision becoming pro¬ 
gressively more and more limited, and its acuity more 
and more impaired, the inevitable result must eventu¬ 
ally be the total blindness of the human race. Although, 
in the process of evolution, the female pelvis is diminish¬ 
ing in relative size, and maternal mortality being 
affected proportionately, child-bearing is still possible 
in the more civilized countries to those who are 
sufficiently unenlightened and brave to risk the ordeal. 
When child-birth by the present ordinary route 
becomes no longer possible owing to the small size of 
the pelvis in relation to the foetal head, Caesarean 
section will be the order of the day. But by that time, 
according to present tendencies, the preponderance of 
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females over males, both in number and in authority 
in the world, will have reached such a high level that 
the women will probably refuse to submit to such 
oppressions by the surgeon. 

The best remaining examples of good senses of smell 
and of taste are to be found amongst the primitive types 
of man. One portion of the organ of smell, still 
present in some of the lower animals, has already com¬ 
pletely atrophied in man. With our initial sparse 
supply of hair, and the increasing prevalence of prema¬ 
ture baldness, there remain only a fortunate few who 
have escaped the abomination of hats as an artificial 
protection for the head. Teeth, once such an asset, 
now often cause nothing but pain, irascibility, and 
physical invalidity, until they are replaced by artifacts. 
Toes and the appendix, tonsils and the prostate, might 
be made further texts for sorry contemplation. Owing 
to the pursuance of our present ways of living, consti¬ 
pation is rapidly becoming a human characteristic, 
and cascara almost a panacea. The universal use of 
synthetic and pre-digested foods is, however, already 
being advocated by certain ‘ advanced 9 schools, so 
that the capturing, growing, tasting, masticating, and 
digesting of our bodily nutriment will soon, perhaps, 
be no longer necessary. The ‘ descent of man ’ physi¬ 
cally has already reached the stage where the amount 

of working activity compatible with his well-being is 
said to be forty-four hours a week. 

These stigmata of degeneration are appallingly 
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evident at every turn. On the other hand, the brail 
of man is increasing in mass and improving in efficiency 
Inventive genius is certainly manifesting a startling 
growth, and even though it is being applied more tc 
the discovery of new methods of warlike destructior 
than to new means of combating our physical decadence 
more to the annihilation of the fittest than to the 
amelioration of the unfit, still, the improvement ir 
but one portion of our anatomy is a gratifying reflectior 
for the present. If we cannot avert the sad fate of the 
human race, we may yet, perhaps, mend our ways £ 
little, and at least postpone the time when man will be 
merely a peripatetic mass of brain matter 1 sans teeth- 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything \ 
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